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INTRODUCTION. 


Fun the ſtudy and contemplation of NArux AL. 

HisToky, the refined and vivid pleaſures of the 
imagination are almoſt entirely derived; and the ele- 
gant Arts owe their choiceſt beauties to'a taſte for the 
cultivation of this delightful part of polite literature. 
Painting and Sculpture are expreſs imitations of vi- 
ſible objects; and where would be the charms of 
Poetry, if diveſted of the imagery and embelliſh- 
ments which ſhe borrows from Nature? Painters; 
Statuaries, and Poets, therefore, are always ambitious 
to acknowledge themſelves the pupils of Nature; and, 
as their ſkill increaſes, they grow more and more de- 
lighted with every view of the animal and vegetable 
world, and become ſuſceptible of a 5 — 
from almoſt every ſurrounding objec. 

- Under the ſenſibilities of mind which this wining 
ſtudy inculcates, the patient ox is viewed with gene- 
rous complacency ; the guileleſs ſheep with pity; and 
the ſportive lamb raiſes emotions of tenderneſs and 
love. We rejoice with the horſe in his liberty and 
exemption from toil, while he ranges at large through 
enamelled paſtures; and the frolics of the colt would: 
afford unabated delight, did we not recolle& the bon - 
dage he is ſhortly to undergo. We are charmed with 
the ſong of birds, ſoothed with the buzz of inſects, 
and pleaſed with the ſportive motions of fiſhes, becauſe 
theſe are expreſſions of the enjoyments we love; and 
therefore we exult in the felicity of the whole ani- 
mated creation. Thus an equal and extenſive bene- 
volence is called forth into exertion; and having felt 
4 a common 
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a common intereſt in the gratifications of inferior be- 
| ings; we ſhall be no longer indifferent to their ſuffer- 
ings, or become wantonly inſtrumental in producing 
them, 

The 8 of the animal kingdom holds the 
veſt place among all things that raiſe our admiration, 
when we conſider the works of the Creator; and chiefly 
that appointment by which he has regulated the con- 
ception of the fœtus, and its excluſion, that it ſhould 
be adapted to the diſpoſition and way of living of each 
animal, is moſt wonderful, and highly deſerving our 
attention. No ſpecies: of animals ſeem exempt from 
the: tings of love ; which is infuſed into them, to the 
end that the Creator s mandate, *© excreaſe and mul- 
tiph,” may be fully executed. Hence foxes and 
wolves, ftruck with theſe ſtings, every where howl in 
the woods ; crowds of dogs follow the female ; bulls 
ſhow a terrible countenance, and very different from 
that of oxen.” Birds look more beautiful than ordi- 
nary, and warble all day long through laſciviouſneſs 
and love. Hence ſmall birds labour to outfing ons i 
another, and cocks to outcrow, Peacocks ſpread forth 1 
again their gay and glorious train. Fiſhes gather toge- 
ther, and procreate in the water; and graſshoppers chitp, 
and pipe, as it were, amongſt the herbs. The ants 


gather again into colonies, and repair to their citadels; 


the roarings of the lion are melted into love; and he 
forſakes his prey, under the univerſal impulſe that 
leads to the preſervation of the ſpecies. 

The abundant care and protection which Providence 
holds forth to all his creatures, and the foreſight and 
3 which he has — 


ſervation, 


* 
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ſervation, is a matter that equally engages our admi- 
ration and ſurpriſe. Monkeys, elephants, and rhino- 
ceroſes, feed upon vegetables that grow in hot countries, 
and therefore therein they have their allotted bounds. 
The rein-deer is fixed in the coldeſt part of Lapland, 
becauſe their chief food is the liver-wort, which grows 
no where ſo abundantly as there. The camel frequents 
the ſandy and burning deſarts, in order to feed on the 
barren camel's-hay. How wiſely has the Creator con- 
trived for him! he is confined to the deſarts, where 
oftentimes no water is to be found for many days. 
All other animals would periſh with thirſt, while the 
camel feels no inconvenience, being furniſhed with cells 
in his belly, where he reſerves water freſh and perfectly 
good, for a long time together. The pelican likewiſe 
lives in deſart and dry places, and is obliged to build 
her neſt far from the ſea, in order to procure a greater 
ſhare of heat to her eggs. She is therefore forced ta 
bring water from afar, to ſupport herſelf and young ; 
for which reaſon Pravidence has furniſhed her with a 
very large bag under her throat, which ſhe fills with a 
quantity of water, ſufficient for many days; and this 
the pours into the neſt; to refreſh her young, and teach 
them to ſwim. The wild beaſts, lions, and tygers, 
come to this neſt to quench their thirſt, but do no hurt 
to the young! 
Oxen delight in low grounds, becauſe there the Nd 

moſt palatable to them grows. Sheep prefer naked hills, 
where they find a particular kind of graſs called the 
feftuca, which they love above all things. Goats climb 
up the precipices of mountains, that they may browſe 
on the tender ſhrubs; and in order to fit them for it 
: they 
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they have feet formed for jumping. Horſes reſort by | 1 
choice to woods, and feed upon leafy plants. Nay, ſo 
various is the appetite of animals, that there is ſcarcely 1 
any plant which is not choſen by ſome, and left un- 3 
touched by others. The horſe gives up the water- 
hemlock to the goat; the cow gives up the long- leafed 
water-hemlock to the ſheep; the goat gives up the 2 
monks-hood to the horſe, &c. for that which ſome 2 
animals grow fat upon, others abhor as poiſon. Hence 
no plant is abſolutely poiſonous, but only relatively. 
Thus the ſpurge that is noxious to man, is a moſt 
wholeſome nouriſhment to the caterpillar. That ani- = 
mals may not deſtroy themſelves for want of knowing ll 
this law, each of them is guarded by ſuch a delicacy Ml 1 
of taſte and ſmell, that they can eaſily diſtinguiſh what i 
is pernicious from what is wholeſome. 


E It no leſs awakens our admiration, to obſerve how 
Providence actuates all animals for ſelf-defence. Thus 
1 the hare, the fox, and the ſtag, often elude the vigi- 


lance of the hounds, by their windings and cunning. 
When ſheep are attacked, they draw up together for 
mutual defence. Horſes join heads together, and fight 
1 with their heels; oxen join tails, and fight with their 
x horns. Swine get together in herds, and boldly oppoſe 
1 themſelves to any attack; and they place their young 
= . in the middle, that they may remain ſafe during the 
it! battle. When horſes ſleep in woods, one by turn re- 
bt | mains awake, and, like a centinel, keeps watch. When 
monkeys ſleep upon trees, one of them keeps awake, 
to give the ſignal when the tyger creeps towards them; 
[| ee e ee eee ee the reſt 
| # tear him to pieces. 
| 2 | _ Oi 
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Our attention and aſtoniſhment are equally. excited 
by the foſſil and vegetable kingdoms. The foflil, no 
cd doubt, to a worldly mind, muſt be the moſt defirable, 
q on account of its ſtore of gold and precious ſtones; but 
to the heart of ſenſibility, which has a juſt and lively 
reliſh for peaceful and elegant retirement, what feli- 
city on earth can equal the beauties of the vegetable 
world, animated by the univerſal chorus of the fea- 
thered race? The ſages of old preferred the ſhade of 
a ſpreading oak, and the rich carpet which nature ſends, 
to the moſt coſtly apartment. She decorates the flow- 
ret that ſprings beneath our feet, in all the perfections 
of external beauty. She has clothed the garden with 
I 2 conſtant ſucceſſion of various hues. Even the leaves 
of the trees undergo a pleaſing viciſſitude. Phe freſh 
verdure which they exhibit in the ſpring, the various 
ſhades which they aſſume in ſummer, the yellow and 
ruſſet tinge of autumn, and the nakedneſs of winter, 
afford a conſtant pleaſure to a lively imagination. 
From the ſnow-drop to the moſs- roſe, the flower-gar- 
den diſplays an infinite variety of ſhape and colour ; 
nor did nature bring forth the tulip and the lily, the 
roſe and the honey-ſuckle, to be negle&ed, or conſi- 
dered uſeleſs, by the haughty pretender to ſuperior 
reaſon. On the contrary, all theſe treaſures of nature, 
ſo artfully contrived, ſo wonderfully propagated, fo 
providentially ſupported throughout her three king- 
doms, have each their virtues and uſe, not one of 

| which the moſt ſelf-ſufficient mortal would be able to 
= ſupply. They are indeed made for Man's uſe and 
benefit; whom it has pleaſed the Deity to place at the 
head of his creation; and has endued with an under- 


ſanding, 
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ture, and as vicegerent over all his works. 
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ftanding, and a Free Will, to act as a rational crea- L * 


On this ground, Man is placed at the head of 


the following Syſtem of Natural Hiſtory; for with- 
out him, endued with truth and virtue, with rea- 


ſon and an immortal ſoul, a ſolemn blank would ap- A | | 


pear in the creation, which no inferior creature could 
ſupply. Man, by the help of reaſon, tames the fierceſt 
animals; purſues and catches the ſwifteſt ; and is able to 
reach even thoſe which he hid in the bottom of the ſea. 
He has found the means of going down into the abyſs 
of the earth, and almoſt ſearching its very bowels. It 
undoubtedly ſeems to have been the intention of Pro- 
vidence, that the lower order of animals ſhould be 
ſubſervient to the comfort, convenience, and ſuſte- 
nance, of Man. But his right of dominion extends no 
farther ; and if this right be exerciſed with mildneſa, 
humanity, and juſtice, the ſubjects of his power will 


be no leſs benefited than himſelf. For various ſpecies i 


of living creatures are annually multiplied by art, im- 
proved in their perceptive powers by human culture, 
and plentifully fed by human induſtry. The relation, 
therefore, is reciprocal between ſuch animals and man; 
and he may ſupply his own wants by the uſe of their 
labour, the produce of their bodies, and even the ſa- 
| crifice of their lives, whilſt he co-operates with all · 
gracious Heaven in promoting happineſs, the ds 
* of our exiſtence. 
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Mi is placed at the head of the animal crea- 


tion, and is a being who feels, reflects, thinks, 
| contrives, and acts; who has power of - 
ing his place upon earth at pleaſure; who poſſeſſes 

me faculty of communicating his thoughts by ſpeech; 
and who has dominion over all other creatures on 

face of the globe. Animated and enlightened by a 
ray from the Divinity, he ſurpaſſes in dighity every 


mater! . 

He is 28 of the world's fabric, a ſmall 
draught of the divine nature: he was made after all 
other creatures, not only as the moſt perfect, but as 
the fuperintendant and maſter, of all things ; created 
Quod dominetur in piſcis maris, et in volucres cali, et in 
_ cds, et in univerſam terram, atque in omnia reptilia 
—_ :tntic ſuper terram: To rule over the fiſh in the | 

ea, and over the fowl of the air, and over cattle, and ; 
eser the earth, and over every creeping thing.” 
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In the creation of man, God ſeemed to deliberate 
nd take council with himſelf, how to epitomize and 
cher together all his works in ſo ſmall a compaſs, 
s contract his book of creation into ſo ſmall a volume, 
ence he is called the microcoſm, or little world, 
Vor. 1. No. 1. B the 
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the recapitulation of all things, the ligament of angels 
and beaſts, heavenly and 'earthly, ſpiritual and cor- 
poreal, the perfection of the whole work, the honour 
and miracle of nature. He created him naked, being 
a pure, neat, and delicate, creature, made up of thin, 
ſubtile, well-tempered, and ſeaſoned, humours, inno- 
cent, and far more beautiful than the reſt. 
He was created upright, but little touching the 

earth, quite oppoſite to the vegetable plant, whoſe 
root is therein fixed ; far different alſo from the beaſt, 
Who is a mean between a plant and himſelf, and goeth 
downward, his two extremes tending to the bounds of 
the horizon: this upright gait belonging only unto 
the human ſpecies, as the holieſt and moſt divine crea- 
ture, his head tending to the heavens, on which he 
looks, and contemplates with grateful adoratign the 
omnipotence of his Creator. | 
The natural hiſtory of man is an object of atten- 
tion highly intereſting, Whether we confider him in 
the different periods of his life, or take a view of the 
varieties of his ſpecies, or examine the wonderful 
ſymmetry and conſtruction of his parts in the womb, 
or the more mature eompletiqn and organization of 
his body in perfect manhood. Noſee teipſum, Know 
thy&lf,” js a precept worthy of the dawgiver of A- 
thens: it bas been called the firſt ſtep to wiſdom, and 
o; was formerly written in letters of gold in the temple of 
Diana. In the purſuit of this important information, 
Max may be contemplated in the following reſpects: 
— PHy$1940GICALLY;---48 a frail machine, chicfly 
0 ed of nerves. and fibres inter woven with each 
other. His moſt perfect Rate is during youth; and 
he is endowed with faculties more numerous, and in 
higker perie&ion, than thoſe of all other animals. 


Man, intended. for exercifing dominion over the Wn 
whole animal creation, is fent by Nature into the 
World naked, forlorn, and bewailing his lot; he is 
then unable te uſe his hands or feet, and is n 9 
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NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. 3 
of acquiring any kind of knowledge without inſtrue- 
tion ; he can neither ſpeak, nor walk, nor eat, nor 
perform any action whatever by natural inftin@ : 
Pliny.---< We may judge what kind of life is allotted 


to us by Nature, ſince it is ordained, as an omen, 
chat we ſhould come weeping into the world: Sene- 


ca. It is humiliating to the pride of man, to con- 
ſider the pitiable origin of this moſt arrogant of all the 
animals: Pliny. 

DI1ETETICALLY.-==Cura valetudinem. Bodily health 
and tranquillity of mind are more to be defired than 


3 all the riches, pomp, or glory, of the world. Health is 


| by unuſual things, and ftrengthened by 


man reſembles. a bubble ready to burſt; his fate is 


frail than man: Homer. Nothing 


to be preſerved by moderation, it is deſtroyed by ab- 
ſtinence, injured by a variety of delicacies, weak 

che uſe of 
proper and accuſtomed fare. Man, learned in the 
pernicious art of cookery, is fond of many diſhes, ren- 
dered palatable by the injurious effects of fire, and by 
the baneful addition of wine. Hunger is ſatisſied 


; with a ſmall quantity of food, while luxury demands 


over-abundance. Imagination requires vaſt ſupplies ; 
while nature is contented with a moderate quantity of 
ordinary food, and is burthened by a ſuperfluity: 
Seneca. According as thou liveſt, ſo ſhall thy life be 
enjoyed. | 25 
PaTRHOLOGICALLY.--=Memento mori! The life of 
ſuſpended by a hair, and is dependent on the uncertain 
lapſe of time. The earth contains nothing more 
is weaker than 
human life: to what dangers, and to how many dif- 
eaſes, is it not expoſed? Hence the whole period of a 
man's life is but a ſpan: half of it is — ſpent 
in a ſtate reſembling death; without including the 
years of infaney, wherein there is no judgment; or 
the period of old age, fertile in ſufferirigs, during 
which the ſenſes are blunted, the limbs become ſtiff, 
and the faculties of ſight and hearing, the powers of 
| B 2 walking, 
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walking, and the teeth, the inſtruments of nouriſh- 
ment, fail before the reſt of the body: Pliny.--- 
Thus a confiderable part of death is ſuffered during 
life; and death poſſeſſes all that belonged to the times 
which are paſt. Finally, nature will ſpeedily recal 
and deſtroy all the beings which thou ſeeſt, and all 
that thy imagination can ſuppoſe to exiſt hereafter ; 
for death ** upon all, whether they be good 
or whether they be evil:” Seneca, ii. 59. 


NarukALTLxY.--Hoccui vivite, Numen adeft ! Man, 


the prince of animated beings, who is a miracle of na- 
ture, and for whom all things on this earth were 
created, is a mimic animal, weeping, laughing, ſing- 


ing, ſpeaking ; tractable, judicious, inquiſitive, and 
| moſt wiſe; he is weak wi 


naked, unprovided with 
natural weapons, expoſed to all the injuries of for- 
tune, n of aſſiſtance from others, of an anxious 
mind, ſolicitous of protection, continually complain- 


ing, changeable in temper, obſtinate in hope, and 


flow in the acquiſition of wiſdom. He _ the 
time which is paſt, abuſes that which is preſent, and 
ſets his affections on the uncertain future; thus con- 


tinually neglecting winged time, which, though infi- 
nitely precious, can never be recalled ; for thus the 


beſt and readieſt time, in every age, flies on with mi- 
ſerable mortals; ſome it ſummons to attend their daily 


and burthenſome labours ; ſome it confines to luxu- 
rious inaction, pampered even to ſuffocation with ſu- 


perfluities ; ſome it ſolicits in the ever reſtleſs paths 
of ambition; ſame it renders anxious for the acquiſi- 
tion of wealth, and diſtreſſes by the poſſeſſion of the 
thing deſired; ſome it condemns to ſolitude, and others 
to have their doors continually crouded with viſitors; 
here one bewails the conduct of his children, there one 
grieves their loſs. Tears will ſooner fail us than their 


cauſes, which only oblivion can remove. On every 


hand. our evils overbalance our advantages; we are 


 furrounded with dangers; we ruſh forward into un- 


tried 


T V 


O 


real condition, he 


he thinks 
| while von. the ſucceſſion of his poſterity ; and 
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tried ſituations ; we are enraged without having re- 
ceived provocation ; like wild beaſts we deſtroy thoſe 


3 | we do not hate; we wiſh for favourable gales, which 
lead us only to deſtruction ; the earth yawns wide, 


ready for our death :* Seneca.---Other animals unite 
together againſt enemies of a kind different from their 


= own, while man ſuffers moſt injuries from his own 
ſpecies.“ Pliny. 


PoLITICALLY.---£fto antiqua virtute et fide ! Man, 


WE inſtead of following that which is right, is ſubjected 
sc the guidance of manifeſt error; this envelopes all 


his faculties under the thick veil of cuſtom, as ſoon 
as he is born; according to its dictates he is fed, edu- 
cated, brought up, and directed, in all things ; and by 
its arbitrary rules his honeſty, fortitude, wiſdom, mo- 


nality, and religion, are judged of; thus, governed by 


opinion, he lives conformably to cuſtom, inſtead of 
being guided by reaſon. Though ſent into the world 
2 periſhable being, (for all are. evidently born to ſuf- 


er,) inſtead of endeavouring to Tecure thoſe things 


which are moſt advantageous and truly beneficial, he, 
infatuated by the ſmiles of fortune, anxiouſly collects 


her gaudy trifles for future enjoyment, and neglects 


her real benefits; he is driven to madneſs by envious 
ſnarlers; he perſecutes with hatred the truly religious 
for differing from himſelf in ſpeculative opinions; he 
excites numberleſs broils, not that he may do good, 


| but for a purpoſe that even himſelf is ignorant of. He 


waſtes his 3 and irrecoverable time in trifles; 
ightly of immortal and eternal concerns, 
perpetually 3 on new projects, forgetful of his 
uilds palaces inſtead of preparing 
his grave; till at length, in the midſt of his ſchemes, 
death ſeizes him; and then, firſt opening his eyes, he 
perceives, O man! that all is deluſion. Thus we 
live as if immortal, and firſt learn in death that we 
have to die: Seneca. 
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Mok ALLY.---Benefac et letare! Man is compoſed 
.of an animated medullary ſubſtance, which prompts 
him to that which is right; and of a bodily frame 
liable to impreſſions, which inſtigates him to the en- 
joyment of pleaſure. In his natural ſtate he is fool- 
iſn, wanton, an inconfiderate follower of example, am- 
bitious, profuſe, diſſatisfied, cunning, peeviſh, invi- 


dious, malicious, and covetous ; by the influence of 


juſt morals he is transformed to be attentive, chaſte, 


conſiderate, modeſt, temperate, quiet, ſincere, mild, 


beneficent, grateful, and contented. *© Sorrow, luxu- 


ry, ambition, avarice, the deſire of life, and anxiety for 


the future, are common to all animals: Pliny. 

'T HEOLOGICALLY.---Memento Creatoris tui! Man, 
the ultimate purpoſe of creation, and maſterpiece of 
the works of Omnipotence, was placed on earth that 


he might contemplate its perfections; he was endowed | 


with ſapient reaſon, and made capable of forming con- 


cluſions from the impreſſions of his fenſes, that, from 4 
aconfideration of created objects, he might know their 


Creator as the Almighty, the Infinite, the Omniſcient, 


the Eternal, God: that we may live morally under 


his governing care, it is requiſite that we have a tho- 


rough conviction of his exiſtence, and muſt have it 


ever in remembrance. © There are two things which 
lead to a knowledge of God; creation and revelation :* i 
Auguſtine. God, therefore, may be found out by ml 
the light of nature, but is only to be known by th: 
aſſiſtance of doctrine: Tertullian. Man alone has 
the ineſtimable privilege of contemplating the perfec- 


tions of God, who is the author both of nature and = 


of revelation :* Jbid.---* Learn that God has both 


ordered you to exiſt, and that you ſhould ſtudy to act WM 


that part properly which is allotted for you in life: 4 


* Sat. iii. 71. 
n 


the Sytema Nature, Man (Homo) is ranked as A 


a diſtin genus of the order Primates or Chiefs, 


belonging to the Mammalia claſs of animals, or thoſe i 


which 
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NATURAL HISTORY or MAN. 7 
hich nouriſh their young by means of lactifareous 


eats or paps. Of this genus he is the only ſpecies ; 


and denominated Sapiens, as being endowed with 
Viſdom far ſuperior to, or rather in exclufion of, all 
other animals---He varies, from climate, education, 
and habits; and the following varieties, excluſive of 


roild men, are enumerated by Linnaeus. 


Americans. Of copper-coloured complexion, cho- 


5 leric conſtitution, and remarkably erect.“ Their hair 
is black, lank, and courſe; their noſtrils are wide; 
their features harſh, and the chin is ſcantily ſupplied 


with beard. Are obſtinate in their tempers ; free and 


WE fatisfied with their condition; and are regulated in all 
their proceedings by traditional cuſtoms. Paint their 
W {kin with red ſtreaks. | 


Europeans. * Of fair complexion, ſanguine tempe- 


rament, and brawny form.“ The hair is flowing, and 


of various ſhades of brown; the eyes are moſtly blue. 
They are of gentle manners, acute in judgment, of 
quick invention, and governed by fixed laws. -Dreſs 


in cloſe veſtments. 


Afaatics. Of ſooty complexion, melancholic tem- 
perament, and rigid fibre.” The hair is ſtrong, black, 
and lank; the eyes are dark brown.---They are of 
grave, haughty, and covetous, manners; and are go- 
verned by opinions.---Dreſs in looſe garments. 

Africans. * Of black complexion, phlegmatic tem- 
perament, and relaxed fibre.”---The hair is black and 
frizly; the ſkin ſoft and filky ; the noſe flat; the lips 
are thick; and the female has a natural apran, and 
long lax breaſts.---They are of crafty, indolent, and 
careleſs, diſpoſitions, and governed in their actions by 


SS caprice.---Anoint the ſkin with greaſe. 


Monſters. Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties; the 


WW firt and fecond of which, in the following liſt, are oc- 


caſioned by peculiarity of climate, while the reft are 
produced by artificial management. 1. Apini; The 
inhabitants of the northern mountains: they are ſmall 
in ſtature, active and timid in their diſpoſitions. 2. 

| | -Patagonict: 
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vaſt ſize, and indolent in their manners. 3. Monor- 
chides: The Hottentots; having one teſticle extirpa- 


ted. 4. Imberbes : Moſt of the American nations; 


who eradicate their beards and the hair from every 
ou of the body, except the ſcalp. 5. Macrecephal: - 
he Chineſe ; who have their heads artificially forced 
into a conical form. 6. Plagiocephali: The Canadians; 
who have the fore part of their heads flattened, when 
young, by compreſſion.---Hild men, and animals re- 
ſembling man, will be given under a diſtin& head. 
The — arrangements of the varieties in the 


human ſpecies is offered by Dr. Gmelin as more con- 
venient than that of Linnæus. | 


White : ( Hom. Albus.) Formed by the rules of 3 5 
ſymmetrical elegance and beauty; or at leaſt what we 


" 
A 
i 
_ 
» = 

8. 


Patagonici: The Patagonians of South America; of 


conſider as ſuch.---This diviſion includes almoſt all IJ 


the inhabitants of Europe; thoſe of Aſia on this fide 4 | 


of the Oby, the Caſpian, Mount-Imaus, and the Gan- 
ges; likewiſe the natives of the north of Africa, of 
Greenland, and the Eſquimaux. 

Brown: (Hom. Badius.) Of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour; has ſcanty hair, flat features, and ſmall eyes.--- 


This variety takes in the whole inhabitants of Afia Wi 
not included in the preceding diviſion. 7 


Black: ( Hom. Niger.) Of black complexion ; has 
frizly hair, a flat noſe, and thick lips.---The whole 
inhabitants of Africa, excepting thoſe of its more 
northern parts. 


Copper-coloured: ( Hom. Cupreus.) The complex- 


ion of the ſkin reſembles the colour of copper not 


burniſhed.---The whole inhabitants of America, ex- 
cept the Greenlanders and Eſquimaux. 

Tawny : ( Hom. Fuſcus.) Chiefly of a dark black- 
iſh-brown colour, having a broad noſe, and harſh 


_ coarſe ſtraight hair.---The inhabitanis of the ſouthern 


iſlands, and moſt of the Indian iſlands. 
| Thoſe characters in the form of man by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed from brute animals, are reducible to 


# _ wo 
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„to heads. The firſt is the ſtrength of the muſcles 
of the legs, by which the body is ſupported in a Ver- 
F ical poſition above them; the ſecond conſiſts in the 
y articulation of the head with the neck by the middle 
ec its baſe. . We ſtand upright, bend our body, and 
4 Valk, without thinking on the power by which we 
. rc ſupported in theſe ſeveral pofitions. This power 
n reſides chiefly in the muſcles which conſtitute the prin- 


ipal part of the calf of the leg. Their exertion is 
felt, and their motion is viſible externally when we 
ic ſtand upright and bend our body backwards and for- 
- wards. This power is no leſs great when we walk 

even on an horizontal plane. In aſcending a height, 


of che weight of the body is more ſenſibly felt than in 
ve deſcending. - All theſe motions are natural to man. 
11] KO ther animals, on the contrary, when placed on their 
le Shind legs, are either incapable of performing them at 


il, or do it partially, with great difficulty, and for a 
_— cry ſhort time. The gibbon, and the jocko or orang- 
arg, are the animals moſt reſembling man in their 
onſtruction: they can ſtand upright with much leſs 
iffculty than other brutes; but the reſtraint they are 
nder in this attitude plainly ſhews that it is not natu- 
al to them. The reaſon is, that the muſcles in the 
ack part of the leg in the gibbon and the jocko are 
ot, as in man, ſufficiently large to form a calf, and 
onſequently not ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport the 
highs and body in a vertical line, and to preſerve 
oem in that poſture. -The attitudes proper to man, 
nad to the animals, are pointed out by the different 
anners in which the head is articulated with the neck. 
he two points, by which the oſſeous part of the 
cad is connected with the firſt vertebra of the neck, 
Wd on which every movement of the head is made with 
e greateſt facility, are placed at the edge of the great 
ramen of the occipital bone, which in man is fituated 
Wear the centre of the baſe of the cranium, affords a 


ge for the medullary ſubſtance into the vertebræ, 
Vor. I. No. 1. C and 
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and determines tlie place of the articulation of the head 
with the neck. The body. and neck being, according 
to the natural attitude, in à vertical direction; the 
head muſt be pladed in equilibrium upon the verte- 
bræ, as upon a pivot or point of ſupport. The face 
is on a vertical line, almoſt parallel to that of the body 
and neck. The jaws, which are very ſhort, compared 
with thoſe of moſt other animals, extend very little 
farther forwards than the forehead.---No animal has, 
like man, its hind legs as long as the body, neck, and 


head, taken together, meaſuring from the top of the 


head to the os pubis. In the frame of the human 
body the principal parts are nearly the ſame with thoſe 
of other animals; but in the connection and form of 


the bones, there is as great a difference as in the atti- 


3 * F ” 
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tudes proper to each; Were a man to aſſume the 


natural poſture of quadrupeds, and try to walk by the 
help of his hands and feet, he would find himſelf in 


a very unnatural ſituation; he could not move his feet 


and head but with the greateſt difficulty and pain; 


and, let him make what exertions he pleaſed, he would I * 


find it impoſſible to attain a ſteady and continual pace. 
The principal obſtacles he would meet with would ariſe 
from the ſtructure of the. pelvis, the hands, the feet, 


and the head. -The plant of the great occipital fora- WM 
men, which in man is almoſt horizontal, puts the 


head in a kind of equilibrium upon the neck, when 
we ſtand ere& in our natural attitude; but, when we 
are in the attitude of quadrupeds, it prevents us from 1 
raiſing our head ſo as to look forwards, becauſe the 
movement of the head is ſtopped by the protuberance 
of the occiput, which then approaches too near the 
vertebræ of the neck. In moſt animals, the fora- 

men magnum of the occipital bone is ſituated at the 
back part of the head; the jaws are very long; the 
occiput has no protuberance beyond the aperture, the 
plane of which is in a vertical direction, or inclined a 
little forwards or backwards; ſo that the head is pen- 


NATURAL HIS TORY or MAN. Ii 
| Rant, and joined to the neck by its poſterior part. 
nis poſition of the head enables quadrupeds, though 
: ryheir bodies are in a horizontal direction, to preſent 


their muzzle forwards, and to raiſe it ſo as to reach 


e above them, or to touch the earth with the extremity 
y oc their jaws when they bring their neck and head 
} "dc wn to their feet. In the attitude of quadrupeds, 
e man could touch the earth only with the fore part or 
„ che top of the head.---When man is ſtanding, his 
J oeel reſts upon the earth as well as the other parts of 
e is foot; when he walks, it is the firſt part that touches 
n e ground; man can ſtand on one foot: theſe are 
ſe eeculiarities in ſtructure and in the manner of moving 


Which are not to be found in any other animals. We 
may therefore conclude that man cannot be ranked in 
oe claſs of quadrupeds. We may add, that in man 
he brain is much larger, and the jaws much ſhorter, 
han in any other animal. The brain, by its great ex- 
ent, forms the protuberance of the occipital bone, the 
eorchead, and all that part of the head which is above 
ie cars. In animals, the brain is ſo ſmall, that moſt 
f them have no occiput, or the front is either want- 
=; or little raiſed. In animals which have large fore- 
cds, ſuch as the horſe, the ox, the elephant, &c. 
ey are placed as low, and even lower than the ears. 
beſe animals likewiſe want the occiput, and the top 
f the head is of very ſmall extent. The jaws, which 
rm the greateſt portion of the muzzle, are large in 
proportion to the ſmallneſs of the brain. The length 
the muzzle varies in different animals: in ſolipede 
imals it is very long; it is ſhort in the orang- ou- 
rng; and in man it does not exiſt at all. No beard 
<< _ on the muzzle : this part is wanting in every 
* 1 23 4 0 f 

Anatomiſts have employed much pains in the ſtudy 
che material part of man, and of that organization 


» ich determines his place in the animal creation. 
om tracing and combining his different external 
| Lager: SY Parts; 
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parts ; from obſerving that his body is in ſome places 
covered with hair; that he can walk upon his hands 
and his feet at the ſame time, in the manner of quad- ll 
rupeds ; that, like certain animals which hold their ll 
food in their paws, he has two clavicles ; that the fe- 


male brings forth her young alive, and that her breaſts 4 
are ſupplied with milk: from theſe circumſtances ſome 


naturaliſts have been led to aſſign man a place in the WV 
claſs of viviparous quadrupeds. But, from the above 


obſervations, ſuch an arrangement appears defective, 


arbitrary, and abſurd. Man is not a quadruped : of 0 
all the animals, he alone can ſupport himſelf conti- ll 
nually, and without reſtraint, in an erect poſture, that 
is, with his head and body in a vertical line upon his 
legs. In this majeſtic and dignified attitude, he can 
change his place, ſurvey this earth which he inhabits, ai 
and turn his eyes towards the vault of heaven. By a iſ 
noble and eaſy gait, he preſerves an equilibrium in 
the ſeveral parts of his body, and tranſports himſelf i 
from one place to another with different degrees of 1 | 
celerity. To man alone nature has denied a cover- Wl 
ing; but ſtill he is her maſterpiece, the laſt work | 
which came from the hands of the Almighty Artif, 5 1 
the ſovereign and the chief of animals, a world in mi- 
niature, the centre which connects the univerſe toge- 4 
ther. The form of his body, the organs whereol 
are conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to produce a much 
greater effect than thoſe of other animals, announces 
his power. Every thing demonſtrates the excellence 
of his nature, and the immenſe diſtance placed by the 
bounty of the Creator between man and beaſt. Man 
is a reaſonable being; hrute animals are deprived of 
that noble faculty. The weakeſt and moſt ſtupid a 
the human race is able to manage the moſt ſagacious W 
quadruped ; he commands it, and makes it ſubſer- 
vient to his uſe. The operations of brutes are purcly i 
the effect of mechanical impulſe, and continue always 
tha fame ; 3 human works are _— without end, and 
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NATURAL HISTORY or MAN. 13 
ces Wnfinitely diverſified in the manner of execution. The 
ids Jul of man is free, independent, and immortal. He 
d- WS: fitted for the ſtudy of ſcience, and the cultivation of 
err 3 rt ; he has the excluſive privilege of examining every 
fe- hing which has exiſtence, and of holding communi- 
ts ation with his fellow-creatures by language, by par- 
me icular motions of the body, and by marks and cha- 
the acters mutually agreed upon. Hence ariſes that phy- 
ve ccal pre-eminence which he enjoys over all animals; 
ve, Wand hence that power which he poſſeſſes over the ele- 

of ments, and (fo to ſpeak) over Nature itſelf. Man, 


therefore, is unequalled in his kind; though the indi- 
viduals thereof differ greatly from one another in 
Wfigure, ſtature, colour, manners, and diſpoſitions. The 
alobe, which man inhabits, is covered with the pro- 
aductions of his induſtry and the works of his hands: 
it is his labour, in ſhort, which gives a value to the 
whole terreſtrial maſs. 

Of the mode and manner of the propagation and 
generation of man, phyſiologiſts and naturaliſts have 
been much divided in opinion. Many curious theo- 
iries have been ſuggeſted by Buffon, Lewenhoek, 
and others, who have made the conſtruction and 
powers of the genital organs both of man and woman, 
Wand the ſemen and prolific juice of both the animal 
Wand vegetable worlds, a ſubje& of their particular en- 
uiry; and is a very curious ſpeculation. But as the 
ubject comes more properly under the tenth ſection of 
Wthis work, ſhewing the generation and reproduction 
of all things, we ſhall there treat this matter very 
nuch at large, with the aſſiſtance of new lights and 
Wdi{coveries in the female uterine ſyſtem, that have not 
Net been laid before the public eye; and will be em- 
Woclliſhed with moſt intereſting plates, ſhewing the 
Wnoment of conception; the progreſſive formation and 
houriſhment of the foetus, in nine diſtinct figures, 
—_—_—dpted'to the nine months of geſtation, taken from 
aal human embryos, extracted from different females, 
1 0 and 
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and preſerved as a moſt important curioſity in Rack- 
ſtrow's Muſeum, near Temple-bar, Fleet-ftreet, Lon- 
don; alſo plates repreſenting the action of , quicken- 


animals, &c. 


Nothing exhibits ſuch a ſtriking picture of our 


weakneſs as the condition of an infant immediately 


after birth. Incapable of employing its organs, it 


needs aſſiſtance of every kind. In the firſt moments 
of our exiſtence, we preſent an image of pain and mi- 
ſery, and are more weak and helpleſs than the young 
of any other animal. At birth, the infant paſſes trom 
one clement to another: when it leaves the gentle 
warmth of the tranquil fluid by which it was complete- 
ly ſurrounded when in the womb of the mother; it 
becomes expoſed to the impreſſions of the air, and in- 
ſtantly feels the effects of that active element. The 


air acting upon the olfactory nerves, and upon the or- 
ans of reſpiration, produces a ſhock ſomething like 
eezing, by which the breaſt is expanded, and the | 
air admitted into the lungs. In the mean time, the | 


agitation of the diaphragm preſſes upon the viſcera of 
the abdomen, and the excrements are thus for the firſt i 
time diſcharged from the inteſtines, and the urine from 
the bladder. The air dilates the veſicles of the lungs, 
and, after being rarefied to a certain degree, is expel- 
kd by the ſpring of the dilated fibres re- acting upon 
this rarefied fluid. The infant now reſpires; and ar- 
ticulates ſounds, or cries.Moſt animals are blind 
for ſome days after birth: infants open their eyes to 
the light the moment they come into the world; but 
they are dull, fixed, and commonly blue. The new- 


born child cannot diftingutſh-objes, becauſe he is in- 


capable of fixing his eyes upon them. The argan of 9 


Yifion is yet imperfect; the cornea is wrinkled; and 
perhaps the retina is tao ſaft for receiving the images 


of external abjects, and for communicating the ſen-„ , 
ſation of diſtinct viſion. At the end of furty _ * 
— 2 1 = 
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1 Y e infant begins to hear and to ſmile. About the ſame 


ne it begins to look-at bright objects, and frequently 
W turn its eyes towards the window, a candle, or any 
Naht. Now likewiſe it begins to weep; for its former 
ies and groans were not accompanied with tears. 
miles and: tears are the effect of two internal ſenſa- 


= ons, both of which depend on the action of the mind. 


us they are peculiar to the human race, and ſerve 
Fo cxpreſs mental pain or pleaſure; while the cries, 
Notions, and other marks of bodily pain and plea- 
re, are common to man, and moſt of the other ani- 
Pals. Conſidering the ſubject as metaphyſicians, we 
all find that pain and pleaſure are the univerſal power 
hich ſets all our paſſions in motion. 
The ſize of an infant born at the full time is com- 
4 only about twenty-two inches; and that fetus, 
Which nine months before was an imperceptible bub- 
e, now weighs ten or twelve pounds; and ſometimes 
Wore. The head is large in proportion to the body; 
d this diſproportion, which is ſtill greater in the firſt 
age of the foetus, continues during the period of in- 
Wincy. Thke ſkin of a new-born child is of a reddiſh 
lour, becauſe it is ſo fine and tranſparent as to allow 
W ſlight tint of the colour of the blood to ſhine through! 
he form of the body and members is by no means 
erfect in a child ſoon after birth; all the parts ap- 
ear to be ſwollen. At the end of three days, a kind 
WF jaundice generally comes on, and at the ſame tinie 
ilk is to be found in the breaſts of the infant, which 
ay be ſqueezed out by the fingers. The ſwelling de- 
eaſes as the child grows' up. | 
The liquor contained in the amnios leaves a' viſcid 
Wiitiſh- matter upon the body of the child. In this 
auntry we have the precaution to waſh the new- born 
ant only with warm water; but it is the cuſtom 
ch whole nations inhabiting the coldeſt climates, to 
nge their infants into cold water as ſoon as they are 
rn, without their receiving the leaft injury, It 
vv 13 
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is even ſaid that the Laplanders leave their children in $ 5 
the ſnow till the cold has almoſtftopped their reſpira- 
tion, and then plunge them into a warm bath. Among 


during the firſt year of their life. The inhabitants of 
northern countries are perſuaded that the cold bath 
tends to make men ſtronger and more robuſt, and 
on that account accuſtom their children to the uſe nl 
of it from their infancy. The truth is, that we are ü 
totally ignorant of the power of habit, or how far it 
can make our bodies capable of ſuffering, of acquir- a 
ing, or of loſing. — 
The child is not allowed to ſuck as ſoon as it is 
born; but time is given for diſcharging the liquor and 
ſlime from the ſtomach, and the mecontum or excre- 
ment, which is of a black colour, from the inteſtines. 
As theſe ſubſtances might ſour the milk, a little di. 3 
luted wine mixed with ſugar is firſt given to the in- 
fant, and the breaſt is not preſented to it before ten or 
twelve hours have elapſed. * 
The young of quadru can of themſelves find MW 
the way to the teat of the mother: it is not ſo i 
with man; the mother, in order to ſuckle her child, 
muſt raiſe it to her breaſts; and, at this feeble pe- ö 1 | 
riod of life, the infant can expreſs its wants only by 
its cries. I | | 9 
Though the body is very delicate in the ſtate of 
infancy, it is then leſs ſenſible of cold than at any Wn 
other part of life. The internal heat appears to be 
greater: the pulſe in children is much greater than in 
adults; from which we are certainly intitled to infer, 
that the internal heat is greater in the ſame propor- 
tion. For the ſame reaſon, it is evident that ſmal 
animals have more heat than large ones; for the beat- 
ing of the heart and of the arteries is always quicker 
in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the animal. The 
ſtrokes of the heart in a ſparrow ſucceed one another Wi 
ſo rapidly, that they can ſcarcely be counted. 4 b 
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Till three years of age, the life of a child is very 


- precarious. In the two or three following years, it 


becomes more certain; and at fix or ſeven years of age, 
child has a better chance of living than at any other 


oeriod of life. From the bills of mortality publiſhed 
t London, it appears, that, of a certain number of 


ildren born at the ſame time, one half of them die 


tue three firſt years : according to which, one half of 
the human race are cut off before they are three years 
of age. But the mortality among children is not 
nearly ſo great every where as in London. M. Dupré 
. Saint Maur, from a great number of obſervations 


13 made in France, has ſhewn that half of the children 


1 4 born at the ſame time are not extin& till ſeven or 
—cight years have elapſed. | 


The period of infancy is followed by that of adble- 


W/cence. This begins, together with puberty, at the age 


of twelve or fourteen, and commonly ends in girls 


1 Wat fifteen, and in boys at eighteen, but ſometimes 
not till twenty-one, twenty-three, and - twenty-five, 


ears of age. According to its etymology (being de- 
ived from the Latin word adoleſcentia), it is com- 


pled when the body bas attained its full height. 
haus, puberty accompanies adoleſcence, and precedes 
outh. This is the ſpring of life; this is the ſeaſon 
rf pleaſures, of loves, and of graces : but alas! this 
miling ſeaſon is of ſhort duration. Hitherto nature 


eems to have had nothing in view but the preſerva- 


ion and increaſe of her work: ſhe has made no provi- 
on for the infant except what is neceſſary to its life 
nd growth. It has lived, or rather enjoyed a kind 
ee vegetable exiſtence, which was ſhut up within it- 


lf, and which it was incapable of communicating. In 
his firſt ſtage of life, reaſon is ſtill aſleep : but the 
Principles of life ſoon multiply, and man has not only 
hat is neceflary to his own . exiſtence, but what 
Pnables him to give exiſtence to others. This re- 
Nundancy of life, this fource of health and vigour, 
| Vol. I. No. 1. D can 
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can no lo be confined, but endeavours to diffuſe 


and expan itſelf 8 
| — all races of mankind, the females arrive at 
uberty ſooner than the males; but the age of puberty 
is different in different nations, and ſeems partly to 
depend on the temperature of the elimate and the qua- 
lity of the food. In all the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
rope, and in eities, the greateſt part of girls arrive at 
puberty about twelve, and boys about fourteen, years 


of age. But in the northern parts, and in the coun- 


try, girls ſcarcely arrive at puberty till they are four- 
teen or fifteen, and boys not till they are ſixteen or 


ſeventeen. In our climate, girls, for the greateſt part, 4 


have attained complete maturity at eighteen, and boys 
at twenty, years of age. 
Marriage is a ſtate ſuitable to man, wherein he is to 


make uſe of thoſe faculties acquired by puberty. At 


this peri of life, the deſire of producing a being like 


imſelf is ſtrongly felt. The external form and the 


correſpondence of the organs of ſex occaſion without 
doubt that irrefiſtible attraction which unites the ſexes ai 
and perpetuates the race. By connecting pleaſure with 
the propagation of the ſpecies, Nature has provided 
mo effe&ually for the continuance of her work. n- 
creaſe and multiply is the expreſs command of the Cre- 
| ator, and one of the natural functions of life. We may 
add, that at the age of puberty a thouſand imprei- 
ſions act upon the nervous ſyſtem, and reduce man to 
ſuch a ſituation that he feels his exiſtence only in that 
tification which then appears to become the ſeat of 
Fis foul, and which engrofles the whole ſenſibility of 
which he is ſuſceptible. But young men know not of 


how great importance it is to prolong this _— ſea- 5 


ſon of their days, whereon the happineſs or miſery of 

— life ſo much depends. Then they look not 
forwards to futurity, nor reflect on what is paſt, nor Wn 
enjoy preſent pleaſures with moderation. How many 
ceaſe to be men, or at leaſt to have the faculties of 


men, 


© een, before the age of thirty? Nature muſt not be 
rrced: like a true mother, her object is the ſober and 
it 3 Wiſcreet union of the ſexes. It is ſufficient to obey 
ven ſhe commands, and to anſwer when ſhe calls, 
ach is the phyſical order which the Author of na- 
„re, the great preſerver of the ſpecies as well as the 
1- individual, has appointed to induce man, by the at- 
at action of pleaſure, to propagate and continue his race. 
rs According to the ordinary courſe of nature, wo- 
n- | en are not fit for conception till after the firſt ap- 
r- Y zarance of the terms. When theſe ſtop, which ge- 
or erally happens about forty or fifty years of age, they 
rt, re barren ever after. Some, however, have become 
ys Wothers before they have experienced any menſtrual 
occcharge; and others have conceived at the age of 
to rcty, and ſometimes at a more advanced age. Such 
At aamples, though not unfrequent, muſt be conſidered 
ke exceptions to the general rule; but they are fuf- 
the rient to ſhew that the menſtrual diſcharge is not eſ- 
out ntial to generation. The age at which man acquires 
xes e faculty of procreating is not ſo diſtinctly marked. 
1th order to the production of ſemen, the body muft 
led ve attained a certain growth, which generally hap- 
In- ens between twelve and eighteen years of age. At 
re- ty or ſeventy; when the body begins to be enervated 
nay old age, the voice becomes weaker, the ſemen is 
rel- creted in ſmaller quantities, and it is often unproli- 
A to There are inſtances, however, of old men who 
at ve procreated at the age of eighty or ninety. Boys 
t of vc — found who had the faeulky of e * 
y of re, ten, or eleven, years of age; ere girls 
t ot i have become pregnant at the age of ſeven, eight, 
ſea- d nine. But ſuch facts, which are very rare, ought 
y of de conſidered as extraordinary phænomena in the 
not urſe of nature. . 
nor At the age of puberty, or a few years after, the 
ny y attains its full ſtature. Some young men grow 
s of aller after fifteen or ſixteen, and others continue 
nc, 
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Vomen about five feet and two, three, and four, inches. 
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to grow till the age of twenty or twenty-three. At 


this 2 they are ny ſlender : but by degrees the 
members {well and begin to aſſume their proper — 
and, before the age of thirty, the body in men has at- 
tained its 7 5 gh rfection with regard to ſtrength, ' 
conſiſtence, and fo mmetry. Adoleſcence ends at the 
age of twenty or twenty-five; and at this period 
youth (according to the diviſion which has been made 
of the years of man's life into different ages) begins. 
It continues till the age of thirty or thirty-five. 4 

The common ſtature of men is about five feet and 3 
three, four, five, fix, or ſeven, inches high; and of 7 
| 


— 
88 
. a Cats 


OY 
% * 


Men below five feet are of a ſmall ſtature. The Lap- 
landers do not exceed four feet and a half; and the 
natives of ſome other countries are ſtill ſmaller. Wo- WH 
men attain their full height ſooner than men, Haller 
computes, that, in the temperate climates of Euro 4 
the medium ſtature of men is about five feet five or 
ſix inches. It is obſerved by the ſame author, that in 
Switzerland the inhabitants of the plains are taller 
than thoſe of the mountains. It is difficult to aſcer- 
tain with preciſion the actual limits of the human ſta- 
ture. In ſurveying the inhabited earth, we find greater 
differences in the ſtatures of individuals than in thoſe ll 
of nations. In the ſame climate, among the ſame nl 
people, and ſometimes in the ſame family, there ar: ⁵⁶ 
men whoſe ſtature is either too tall or too diminutive. i 
The body, having acquired its full height during 
the period of ' adoleſcence, and its full dimenſions in 
Paths remains for ſome years in the ſame ſtate before 

en, Li to decay. This is the period of manhood, 4 
which extends Com the age of thirty or thirty-five to al 
that of forty or forty-five years, During this tage, 1 | 


the powers of the body continue in full vigour, and 2 


the principal change which takes place in the hu-if 
man figure ariſes from the formation of fat in FA. 4 
ferent parts, Exceſſive fatneſs disfigures the body i 


* 
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\t and becomes a very cumberſome and inconvenient 
NC oad, and in many caſes prejudicial to health. | 

e, The body ofa — man ought to be ſquare, 
t- the muſcles ought to be ſtrongly marked, the contour 
h, of the members boldly delineated, and the features of 
he the face well defined. In women, all the parts are 
dd more rounded and ſofter, the features are more deli- 


de cate, and the complexion brighter. To man belong 
is. ctrength and majeſty ; gracefulneſs and beauty are the 
portion of the other ſex.---Every thing in both ſexes 
points them out as the ſovereigns of the earth; even 
the external appearance of man declares his ſuperio- 
Writy to other living creatures. His body is ere&; his 
attitude is that of command; his auguſt countenance, 
WW which is turned towards heaven, bears the impreſſion 
W of his dignity. The image of his foul is painted in 
his face; the excellence of his nature pierces through 
the material organs, and gives a fire and animation 
to the features of his countenance. His majeftic de- 
W portment, his firm and emboldened gait, announce the 
nobleneſs of his rank. He touches the earth only with 
his extremity ; he views it only at a diftance, and 
ſeems to deſpiſe it. It has been juſtly obſerved, that 
the countenance of man 1s the mirror of his mind. In 
the looks of no animal are the expreſſions of paſſion 
painted with ſuch energy and rapidity, and with fuch 
gentle gradations and ſhades, as in thoſe of man. We 
know, that in certain emotions of the mind, the blood 
rides to the face, and produces bluſhing ; and that in 
others the countenance turns pale. Theſe two ſymp- 
toms, the appearance of which depend on the ftruc- 
eure and tranſparency of the reticulum, eſpecially red- 
ves, conſtitute a peculiar beauty. In our climates, 
the natural colour of the face of a man in good health 
s white, with a lively red ſuffuſed upon the cheeks. 
Paleneſs of the countenance is always a ſuſpicious 
Wy mptom.* That colour which is ſhaded with black is 
A ſign of melancholy and of vitiated bile; and conſtant 
1 1 and 
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i and univerſal redneſs is a proof that the blood is car- 
yer 1 ried with too great impetuoſity to the brain. A livid 
Wk colour is a morbid and dangerous ſymptom ; and that 
| | 6 which has a tint of yellow is a ſign of jaundice or re- 
| Wk: 4 pletion of bile. The colour of the ſkin is frequently 
A altered by want of ſleep or of nouriſhment, or by 
1 looſeneſs and diarrhœa. 
BY Notwithſtanding the general fimilitude of coun- 
tenance in nations and families, there is a wonderful 
diverſity of features. No one, however, is at a loſs 
to recolle& the perſon to whom he intends to ſpeak, 
provided he has once fully ſeen him. One man has 
lvelineſs and gatety painted in his countenance, and 
announces before-hand, by the cheerfulneſs of his - 8 1 
pearance, the character which he is to ſupport in ſo- 
ciety. The tears which bedew the cheeks of another 
man would excite compaſſion in the moſt unfeeling 
heart. Thus the face of man is the rendezvous of the 
ſymptoms both of his moral and phyſical affections: 
tranquillity, anger, threatening, joy, ſmiles, laughter, 
malice, love, envy, jealouſy, pride, contempt, diſdain 
or indignation, irony, arrogance, tears, terror, aſto- 
niſnment, horror, fear, ſhame or humiliation, ſorrow 
and affliction, compaſſion, meditation, particular con- 
vulſions, ſleep, death, &c. The difference of theſe nn 
characters is of ſufficient importance to form a prin-„ 
cipal article in the natural hiſtory of man. | 
When the mind is at eaſe, all the features of the 
face are in a ftate of profound tranquillity. Their 
proportion, harmony, and union, point out the ſere- 
nity of the thoughts. But when the ſoul is agitated, 
the human face becomes a living canvaſs, whereon the 
paſſions are repreſented with equal delicacy and ener- 
2 where every emotion of the ſoul is expreſſed by 
ome feature, and every action by ſome mark; the 
lively impreſſion. of which anticipates the will, and 
reveals by pathetic figns our ſecret agitations, and 
thole intentions which we were anxious to conceal, It 
| | is 
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particularly in the eyes that the ſoul is painted in 
ie frongeſt and livelieſt colours, and with the moſt 
Delicate ſhades. f 
ge different colour of the eyes are, dark hazel, 
ent hazel, green, blue, grey, and a whitiſh- grey. 
ne moſt common of theſe colours are hazel and blue, 
och of which are often found in the ſame eye. Eyes 
nich are commonly called black are only dark hazel; 
rey appear black in conſequence of being contraſted 
ich the white of the eye. Wherever there is a tint 
f blue, however light, it becomes the prevailing co- 
Wour, and outſhines the hazel, with which it is inter- 
Wnixed, to ſuch a degree, that the mixture cannot be 
Werceived without a very narrow examination. The 
WMmoſt beautiful eyes are thoſe which appear black or 
Duc. In the former, there is more expreſſion and vi- 
acity; in the latter, more ſweetneſs and perhaps de- 
aceacy. Next to the eyes, the parts of the face by 
hich the phyſiognomy is moſt ſtrongly marked are 
oe eye-brows. Being of a different nature from the 
cher parts, their effect is increaſed by contraſt. 
bey are like a ſhade in a picture, which gives relief 
the other colours and forms. 
I) he forehead is one of the largeſt parts of the face, 
d contributes moſt to its beauty. Every body 
oo of how great importance the hair is in the 
phy fiognomy, and that baldneſs is a very great de- 
a. When old age begins to make its approaches, 
ie hair which firſt falls off is that which covers the 
on of the head and the parts above the temples. 
Ve ſeldom ſee the hair of the lower parts of the 
nmples, or of the back of the head, completely fall 
a. Baldneſs is peculiar to men: women do not na- 
rally loſe their hair, though it becomes white as 
Pell as that of the men at the approach of old age. 
The noſe 1s the moſt prominent feature of the face. 
ut it has very little motion, and that only in the moſt 
olent paſſions, it contributes leſs to the expreſſion 
than 
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than to the beauty of the countenance. The noſe is 
feldom — to the middle of the face, but for 
* 


the mo rt is turned to one ſide or the other. The 


cauſe of this irregularity, which, according to the 
painters, is perfectly conſiſtent with beauty, and of 


which even the want would be a deformity, appears to 
be frequent preſſure on one ſide of the cartilage of the 
child's noſe againſt the breaſt of the mother when it re- 
ceives fuck. At this early period of life, the carti- 


lages and bones have acquired very little ſolidity, and 


greateſt motion and expreſſion. Theſe motions are 
under the influence of the paſſions. The mouth, which 
is {et off: by the vermillion of the lips and the enamel 
of the teeth, marks, by the various forms which it al- i 
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ſumes, their different characters. The organ of the = 


voice likewiſe gives animation to this feature, and 
communicates to it more life and expreſſion than is 
poſſeſſed by any of the reft. The cheeks are uniform 
features, and have no motion or expreflion excepting W 
from that involuntary redneſs or paleneſs with which 
they. are covered in different paſſions, ſuch as ſhame, 

anger, pride, and joy, on the one hand; and fear, 


terror, and ſorrow, on the other. 


In different paſſions, the whole head aſſumes differ- 
ent poſitions, and is affected with different motions. 
It hangs forward during ſhame, humility, and ſorrow; WM 
it inclines to one fide in languor and compaſſion ; it is 


elevated in pride, ere& and fixed in obſtinacy and ſelf. Wn 


conceit; in aſtoniſhment it is thrown backwards; and 
it moves from fide to fide in contempt, ridicule, anger, i 
and indignation.---In grief, joy, love, ſhame, and 


compaſſion, the eyes ſwell, and the tears flow, The AF 


effuſion of tears is always accompanied with an exten- 


ſion of the muſcles of the face, which opens the mouth. 4 


n 
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2 ; In forrow, the corners of the mouth are depreſſed, 


e under-lip riſes, the eye-lids fall down, the pupil of 


Bc cy is raiſed and half concealed by the eye-lid. 


he other muſcles of the face are relaxed, fo that the 


Witance between the eyes and the mouth is greater 


an ordinary; and conſequently the countenance ap- 
zears to be lengthened.---In fear, terror, conſterna» 


on, and horror, the forehead is wrinkled, the eye- 


i- rows are raiſed, the eye-lids are opened as wide as 


Soflible, the upper lid uncovers a part of the white 


Wbove the pupil, which is depreſſed and partly con- 


1 ealed by the under lid. At the ſame time, the mouth 


Ppens wide, the lips recede from each other, and diſ- 


2 f over the teeth both above and below.---In contempt 


Ind derifion, the upper lip is raiſed at one fide and 
Wxpoſcs the teeth, while the other fide of the lip moves 
= little and wears the appearance of a ſmile. The noſ- 


eon che elevated fide of the lip ſhrivels up, and the 


orner of the mouth falls down. The eye on the ſame 


de is almoſt ſhut, while the other is open as uſual; 


| Y Nut the pupils of both are depreſſed, as when one 


Vor. I. No, 1. E 


Wooks down from a height.---In jealouſy, envy, and 
alice, the eye-brows fall down and are wrinkled ; 


43 hc cye-lids are elevated, and the pupils are depreſſed. 
= he upper lip is elevated on both ſides, while the 


raers of the mouth are a little depreſſed, and the un- 
Wer lip riſes to join the middle of the upper.---In 
Wughter, the corners of the mouth are drawn back 
d a little elevated; the upper parts of the cheeks 


(. the eyes are more or leſs cloſed; the upper lip 


des, and the under one falls down; the mouth opens; 
d, in caſes of immodtrate laughter, the ſkin of the 
Wolc wrinkles. That gentler and more gracious kind 
laughter which is called ſniling, is feated wholly 
the parts of the mouth. The upper lip riſes ; the 
gles of the mouth are drawn back: the cheeks art 
ted up; the eye-lids approach one another; and a 
tall twinkling is obſerved in the eyes. It is very ex- 
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traordinary, that laughter may be excited either by 1 
moral cauſe without the immediate action of external 


objects, or by a particular irritation of the nerves with- 


out any feeling of joy. Thus an involuntary laugh is #2 A J 
excited by a ſlight tickling of the lips, of the palm of 
the hand, of the ſole of the foot, of the arm-pits, and, 
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in ſhort, below the middle of the ribs. We laugh! | 


when two diſſimilar ideas, the union of which was 
unexpected, are preſented to the mind at the fame | 
time, and when one or both of theſe ideas, or their 


union, includes ſome abſurdity which excites an emo- 


tion of diſdain mingled with joy. In general, ſtrik- 


ing contraſts never fail to produce laughter.---A | 
change is produced in the features of the countenance | 
by weeping as well as by laughing. When we weep, 
the under lip is ſeparated from the teeth, the fore- 


head is wrinkled, the eye-brows are depreſſed, the 


dimple, which gives a gracefulneſs to laughter, for- 


ſakes the cheek ; the eyes are more compreſſed, and 


almoſt conſtantly bathed in tears, which in laughter | 


flow more ſeldom and leſs copiouſly. 
The arms, hands, and every part of the body, con- 


tribute to the expreſſion of the paſſions. In joy, for 
inſtance, all the members of the body are agitated 
with quick and various motions. In languor and 
ſorrow, the arms hang down, and the whole body re- 
mains fixed and immoveable. In admiration and ſur- 


priſe, this total ſuſpenſion of motion is likewiſe ob- 
ſerved. In love, defire, and hope, the head and eyes 
are raiſed to heaven, and ſeem to ſolicit the wiſhed- for 


good; the body leans forward as if to approach it; | 
the arms are ſtretched out, and ſeem to ſeize before- Wil 


hand the beloved object. On the contrary, in fear, 
hatred, and horror, the arms ſeem to puſh backward 


and repel the object of our averſion ; we turn away 


our head and eyes as if to avoid the fight of it; we 


recoil in order to ſhun it. ; . = 
. Although 
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Although the human body is externally much more 
= clicate than that of any other animal, yet it is very 
ervous, and perhaps ſtronger in proportion to its 
Wc than that of the ſtrongeſt animals. We are aſ- 
ered that the porters at Conſtantinople _ burdens 
f nine hundred pounds weight. A thou and won- 
Wcrful tories are related of the Hottentots and other 
ovages concerning their agility in running. Civilized 
Mn knows not the full extent of his powers, nor how 
uch he loſes by that effeminacy and inactivity by 
which they are weakened and deſtroyed. He is con- 
Weented even to be ignorant of the ſtrength and vigour 
We hich his members are capable of acquiring by mo- 
Wion, and by being accuſtomed to ſevere exerciſes, as 
obſerved in runners, tumblers, and rope-dancers. 
WL he concluſion is, therefore, founded on the moſt juſt 
nd indiſputable induction and. analogy.---The atti- 
Nude of walking is leſs fatiguing to man than that in 
Which he is placed when he is ſtopped in running. 
very time he ſets his foot upon the ground, he paſ- 
ſes over a more conſiderable ſpace; the body leans for- 
Wards, and the arms follow the ſame direction; the 
eſpiration increaſes, and breathing becomes difficult. 
zaping begins with great inflexions of the members; 
e body is then much ſhortened, but immediately 
rretches itſelf out with a great effort. The motions 
yhich accompany leaping make it very fatiguing. 
It is obſerved that a ceſſation from exerciſe is not 
one ſufficient to reſtore the powers of the body when 
bey are exhauſted by fatigue. The ſprings, though 
j ot in action, are ſtill wound up while we are awake, 
ven when every movement is ſuſpended. In ſleep 
ature finds that repoſe which is ſuited to her wants, 
ad the different organs enjoy a ſalutary relaxation. 
This is that wonderful ſtate in which man, unconſcious 
f his own exiſtence, and ſunk in apparent death, re+ 
rs the loſs which his faculties have ſuſtained, and 
ems to aſſume a new exiſtence. In this ſtate of 
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drowſineſs and repoſe, the ſenſes ceaſe to act, the 


functions of the body are ſuſpended, and it ſeems 


abandoned to itſelf. The external ſymptoms of ſleep, | 


which alone are the objects of our attention, are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. At the approach of ſleep, the eyes be- 


gin to wink, the eye-lids fall down, the head nods | 
and hangs down: its fall aſtoniſnes the ſleeper; he 


ſtarts up, and makes an effort to drive away ſleep, but 


in vain; a new inclination, ſtronger than the former, 


deprives him of the power of raiſing his head; his 
chin reſts upon his breaſt, and in this poſition he en- 
Joys a tranquil ſleep. 


The age of decline extends from forty or forty-five 


to ſixty or ſixty-five years of age. At this time of 


life, the diminution of the fat is the cauſe of thoſe | 
wrinkles which begin to appear in the face and ſome i 
other parts of the body. The ſkin, not being ſup- 


ported by the ſame quantity of fat, and being inca- 


pable, from want of elaſticity, of contracting, ſinks $ 


down and forms folds. In the decline of life, a re- 


markable change takes place alſo in viſion. In the 


vigour of our days, the cryſtalline lens being thick. 3 | | 
er and more diaphanous than the humours of the i 
eye, enables us to read letters of a very ſmall charac- 


ter at the diſtance of eight or ten inches, But when - 


the age of decline comes on, the quantity of the hu- | 
mours of the eye diminiſhes, they loſe their clearneſs, 
and the tranſparent cornea becomes leſs convex. -To | 


N 555 ſp 
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remedy this inconvenience, we place what we wiſh to 


read at a greater diſtance from the eye: but viſion Mt 


thereby is very little improved, becauſe the image of Wn 
the object becomes ſmaller and more obſcure. Ano- 
ther mark of the decline of life is a weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and indigeſtion, in moſt people who do not lin 
take ſufficient exerciſe in proportion to the quantity nl 


and the quality of their food. At fixty, fixty-three, 
or fixty-five years of age, the ſigns of decline become 
more and more viſible, and indicate old age. This * 
ori rl 
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od commonly extends to the age of ſeventy, ſome- 
mes to ſeventy-five, but ſeldom to eighty. When 
ee body is extenuated and bent by old age, man then 
ecomes crazy. Crazineſs therefore is nothing but an 
rm old age. The eyes and ſtomach then become 
eaker and weaker; leanneſs increaſes the number of 
e wrinkles; the beard and the hair become white; 
ieee ſtrength and the memory begin to fail. After 
erventy, or at moſt eighty, years of age, the life of man 
is nothing but labour and ſorrow: ſuch was the lan- 
uage of David near three thouſand years ago. Some 
ren of ſtrong conſtitutions, and in good health, en- 
ey old age for a long time without decrepitude; but 
aon inſtances are not very common. The infirmities 
f decrepitude continually increaſe, and at length death 
oncludes the whole. This fatal term is uncertain. 
re only concluſions which we can form concerning 
ie duration of life, muſt be derived from obſerva- 
ons on a great number of men who were born at the 

nme time, and who died at different ages. 
ue ſigns of decrepitude form a ſtriking _ of 
eaxkneſs, and announce the approaching diſſolution 
f che body. The memory totally fails; the nerves 
cecome hard and blunted; deafneſs and blindneſs take 
ace; the ſenſes of ſmell, of touch, and of taſte, are 
eectroyed; the 2 fails; the neceſſity of eating, 
ad more frequently that of drinking, are alone felt; 
ter the teeth fall out, maſtication is imperfectly per- 
med, and digeſtion is very. bad; the lips fall in- 
yards; the edges of the jaws can no longer approach 
ee another; the muſcles of the lower jaw become ſo 
ek, that they are unable to raiſe and ſupport it; 
ee body finks down; the ſpine is bent outward; and 
ee vertebrz grow together at the anterior part; the 
ay becomes extremely lean ; the ſtrength fails; the 
Wcrepid wretch is unable to ſupport himſelf; he is 
Pliged to remain on a ſeat, or ſtretched in his bed: 
bladder becomes paralytic; the inteſtines loſe 
their 
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their ſpring; the circulation of the blood becomes i 
flower ; the ſtrokes of the pulſe no longer amount to 
the number of eighty in a minute, as in the vigour of © 
life, but are reduced to twenty-four and ſometimes Ml 
fewer: reſpiration is flower ; the body loſes its heat; Mi 
the circulation of the blood ceafes; death follows : A 
and the dream of life is no more. 
Man, however, has no right to complain of the 
ſhortneſs of life. Throughout the whole of living be- 
ings, there are few who unite in a greater degree all 
the internal cauſes which tend to prolong: its different 
periods. The term of geſtation is very conſiderable ; 
the rudiments of the teeth are very late in unfolding: 
his growth is flow; and is not completed before about 
twenty years have elapſed.---'The age of puberty, alſo, 
is much later in man than in any other animal. In 
ſhort, the parts of his body, being compoſed of a fofter ' 
and more flexible ſubſtance, are not ſo ſoon hardened . 
as thoſe of inferior animals. Man, therefore, ſeem 
to receive at his birth the ſeeds of a long life: if he 
reaches not the diſtant period which nature ſeemed to = 
promiſe him, it muſt be owing to accidental or ac- 
quired cauſes, foreign to himſelf, Inſtead of ſaying 
that he has finiſhed his life, we ought rather to ſay 
that he has not completed: it. The natural and total 
duration of life is in ſome meaſure proportioned to the 
period of growth. A tree or animal, which ſoon ac- 
quires its full fize, decays much ſooner than another 
which continues to grow for a longer time. If it be 
true that the life of animals is eight times longer 
than the period of their growth, we might conclude 
that the boundaries of human life may be extended to 
a century and a half. 

It does not appear that the life of man becomes 
ſhorter in proportion to the length of time the world has 
exiſted. In the days of the Pfalmiſt, its ordinary li- 
mits did not exceed ſeventy or eighty years. No king 
of Judah lived beyond that period. When the Ro- 
: ; 5 mans, 
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| 4 mans, however, were numbered by Veſpaſian, there 


wefe found in the empire, in that age of effeminacy, 


ten men aged an hundred and twenty and upwards. 


Among the princes of modern times, the late Frede- 
ric the Great of Pruſſia, lived to the age of 74. 


I 7 George II. of Britain lived to that of 77. Louis 


XIV. lived to the ſame age. Staniſlaus king of Po- 
land and duke of Lorrain exceeded that age. Pope 
Clement XII. lived to the age of 80. George J. of 
Britain attained the age of 83. Thomas Cockrum, 
aged 103 years, died at Loweſtoff in Suffolk, in the 


pear 1755. William Lecomte, a ſhepherd, died ſud- 
denly in 1776, in the county of Caux in Normandy, 

at the age of 110. Cramers, phyſician to the empe- 
vor, ſaw at Temeſwar two brothers, the one aged 110 


and the other 112, both of whom were fathers at that 


9 : age. Saint Paul the hermit was 113 at his death. 


The Sieur Iſwan-Horwarths, knight of the order of 


St. Louis, died at Sar-Albe in Lorrain in 1775, aged 


almoſt 111; he was a great hunter; he undertook a 


7 long journey a ſhort time before his death, and per- 


formed it on horſeback. Roſin Iwiwarouſka died at 

==. Minſk in Lithuania at the age of 113. Fockjel Jo- 
hannes died at Oldeborn in Friefland, aged 113 years 
& and 16 days. - Marſk Jones died in the year 1775 at 
Villejac in Hungary, aged 119. John Niethen of 
== Bakler in Zealand lived to the age of 120. Eleonora 


Spicer died in 1773, at Accomack in Virginia, aged 
121. John Argus was born in the village of Laſtua 


of | in Turkey, and died the 6th of March 1779 at the 
gage of 123; having fix ſons and three daughters, by 
whom he had poſterity to the fifth generation; they 


amounted to the number of 160 ſouls, and all lived in 
the ſame village : his father died at the age of 120. 
In December 1777, there lived in Devonſhire a farmer 
named John Brookey, who was 134 years of age, and 
had been fifteen times married. The Philoſophical 
Tranſactions mention an Engliſhman of the name of 


Eccleſton, 
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Eccleſton, who lived to the age of 143. Another 
Engliſhman, of the name of Effingham, died in 1755, 
at t age of 144. Niels Jukens of Hammerſet in 
Denmark died in 1764, aged 146. Chriſtian Jacob 


Drakemberg died in 1770 at Archuſen, in the 146 


year of his age; this old man of the north was born 
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at Stavangar in Norway in 1624, and at the age of 10 


130 married a widow of 60. In Norway ſome men 
have lived to the age of 150. John Rovin, who was 


born at Szatlova-Carantz-Betcher, in the bannat of 
Temeſwar, lived to the age of 172, and his wife to 
that of 164, having been married to him during the 


{pace of 147 years; when Rovin died, their youngeſt 
fon was 99 years of age. Peter Zoten, a peaſant, and 


a countryman of John Rovin, died in 1724 at the age 


of 185: his youngeſt ſon was then 97 years of age. 
The hiſtory and whole-length pictures of John Rovin, 
Henry Jenkins, and Peter Zoten, are to be ſeen in te 
library of S. A. R. prince Charles at Bruſſels. Ha. 
novins, profeſſor at Dantzic, mentions in his Nomen- 


-clature an old man who died at the age of 184; and 


another ſtill alive at Wallachia, whoſe age, according 


to this author, amounts to 186. Tho. Parr, of Shrop- 
ſnire, died November 16, 1635, 152. Henry 
Jenkins, of Yorkſhire, died December 8, 1670, aged 
169. Robert Montgomery, of Yorkſhire, died in 
- 1670, aged 126. James Sands, of Staffordſhire, aged 


140, and his wife aged 120. Counteſs of Deſmond, | 
of Ireland, aged 140. J. Sagar, of Lancaſhire, died 
in 1668, aged 112. --- Laurence, of Scotland, aged 
140. Simon Sack, of. Triona, died May 30, 1764, a 
aged 141. Col. Thomas Winſlow, of Ireland, died 


2557S © 
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Auguſt 26, 1766, aged 146. Francis Conſiſt, of 3 ; 
Yorkſhire, died in January 1768, aged 150. Marga. 


ret Forſter, aged 136, and her daughter aged 104, of 
Cumberland, were both living in 1771. Francis 


Bons, of France, died February 6, 1769, aged 121. q h | 
James Bowles, of Killingworth, aged 152. John Wl 


I TT ice, 
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rice of Worceſterſhire, died March 1774, aged 125. 
jonn Mount, of Scotland, died Feb. 27, 1766, aged 
136. A. Goldſmith, of France, died in June 1776, 
| agen 140. Mary Yates, of r e died in 1776, 
SS aged 128. John Bales, of Northampton, died April 
5 1766, aged 126. William Ellis, of Liverpool, 
died Auguſt 16, 1780, aged 130. Louiſa Truxo, 
a4 negreſs of Tucomea, South America, was living 
Ogo ber 5, 1780, aged 175. Margaret Patten, of 
IS Lockneugh near 1 aged 138. Janet Taylor, 
of Fintray, Scotland, died October 10, 1780, aged 
108. Richard Lloyd, of Montgomery, aged 133. 
IE Suſannah Hilliar, of Piddington, Northamptonſhire, 
died Feb. 19, 1781, aged 110. Ann Cockbolt, of 
Stoke-Bruerne, Northamptonſhire, died April 5, 
1775, aged 105. James Hayley, of Middlewich, 
"ZEEXE Cheſhire, died March 17, 1781, aged 112. William 
Walker, who was a ſoldier at the battle of Edge-hill, 
lied to the age of 112. Hippocrates, phyſician, of 
sand of Cos, aged 104. Democritus, philoſophet, 
of Abdera, aged 109. Galen, phyfician, of Pergam, 
eged 143. Albuna Marc, of Ethiopia, aged 15 
PDumitur Raduly, of Haromſzeck, Tranſylvania, Ne 
an, 18, 1702, aged 140. Titus Fullonius, of Bo- 
nonia, aged 150. Abraham Paiba, of Charleſtown, 
South Carolina, aged 142. L. Tertulla, of Armi- 
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nium, aged 137. Lewis Cornaro, of Venice, aged 
100. Robert Blakeney, Eſq. of Armagh, Ireland, 
1 aged 114. Margaret Scott, of Dalkeith, Scotland, 
aged 125. W. Gulſtone, of Ireland, aged 140. J. 
Bright, of Ludlow, aged 105. William Poſtell, of 
| RE France, aged 120. Jane Reeves, of Eſſex, aged 103. 
FW. Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, of Hampſhire, 


. SE aged 106. John Wilſon, of Suffolk, aged 116, Pa- 


{ RR {rick Wian, of Leſbury, Northumberland, aged 115. 
„M. Laurence, of Orcades, aged 140. Evan Williams, 
= of Caermarthen work-houſe, was alive in October 
. 1732, aged 145. John Jacobs, of Mount Jura, 
, Vor. I. No. 2. F aged 
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aged 121. This man, in 1789, aged 120, quitted his 
native hills, and from the ſummit of Mount Jura un- 
dertook a journey to Verſailles, to behold and retury 
thanks to the national aſſembly for the vote which had 
freed him and his poor countrymen from the feudal 

oke. In the early part of his life, he was a ſervant 
in the family of the prince de Beaufremont. His me- 
mory continued good to the laſt day of his life; and 
the principal inconveniencies which he felt from his 
great age were, that his fight was weakened, and the 
natural heat of his body was ſo diminiſhed, that he 
ſhivered with cold in the middle of the dog-days if he 
was not fitting by a good fire. This old man was re- 


ceived in the body of the houſe by the national aſſem- 3 
bly, indulged with a chair, and directed to keep on 


his hat left he ſhould catch cold if he were to fit un- 
covered. A collection was made for him by the mem- 
bers, which exceeded 500]. ſterling; but he lived not 
to return to Mount Jura. He was buried on Satur- 
day the 31ſt of January 1790, with great funeral 
pomp, in the pariſh-church of St. Euſtace, at Paris. 
Matthew Tait, of Auchinleck, Airſhire, died Feb. 19, 
1792, aged 123: he ſerved as a private at the taking 
of Gibraltar in 1704. Mrs. Sarah Haynes, of Win- 
ford, Somerſet, died Dec. 1793, aged 103. Mrs. 
Freeman, of Falmouth, died in Dec. 1793, aged 118; 
her fight was not quick, but her intellects were per- 
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fect to the laſt, Sylveſter Manclarke, of Loweſtoff, 3 . ff 
Suffolk, died Jan. 1794, aged 107. Edward Col- 
lins, of Saliſbury, died in Jan. 1794, aged 100. Mrs. 


Lally, of Bradford, Yorkſhire, died the ſame month, VP 


in the 110th year of her age. Donald Macleod, of 4 3 


Iſle of Sky, was living in May 1793, aged 105. 


There was living in Portſmouth poor-houſe, in May 4 ! 
1793, one Elizabeth Bennett, aged 104 years. In 
Feb. 1794, a ſoldier, named John Knowle, who was * 


then in the 105th year of his age, applied to the lord- 
mayor of London for a walking-pals to Birmingham; 
88 ; | = 
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the mayor offered him a riding-pafs, but he ſaid he 


could not bear the ſhaking and jolting of a carriage: 


; = hc had ſerved in the 37th regiment of foot, and was 


diſcharged at the age of 84: his right-eye and hear- 
ing were well, and he had all his front teeth but one. 
Before we proceed to aſſign the common cauſes of 
longevity, it is proper to inquire into the manner of 
life and fituation of thoſe by whom it has been en- 
joyed. We find, then, that thoſe who have hved to 


WT the greateſt age have been ſuch as did not attain their 


3 


full growth till a very advanced period of life, and who 


have kept their appetites and paſſions under the moſt 


* 


complete ſubjection. In a word, thoſe who hære ex- 
ceeded 100 years, have in general been robuſt, labo- 


nous, ſober, and careful to obſerve the ſtricteſt regi- 


men. Enjoying a good conſtitution from nature, they 
have ſeldom or never been fubjet to difeate. They 
have even enjoyed the greateſt health and vigour, and 


IE retained the uſe of their ſenſes to the laſt moment of 
= their lives. | 


and ſtudy, many have reached a very advanced age. 
Longevity is frequent among the different orders of 


Among thoſe who have led a life of contemplation 


religious, who by their ſtatutes are confined to a mo- 
derate diet, and obliged to abitain from wine and the 


uſe of meat. Some celebrated anchorets have lived to 
gaga great age while they fed upon nothing but the wild 
roots and fruits which they found in the deſart whither 
_ they had retired. The philoſopher Xenophilus, who 
IE }:v<d to the age of 106, was of the Pythagorean fe&. 
lt is well known, that thoſe philoſophers who held the 


tranſmigration of fouls denied themſelves the uſe of 
meat, becauſe they imagmed that killing an animal 


1 : would be to aſſaſſinate another ſelf. A country life 


has produced many ſound and vigorous old men. It 


1 is ſuppoſed that a happy old ape is attained with 


reater difficulty in towns than in the country. Sir 
Hans Sloane, Duverney, and Fontenelle, however, 
| F 2 "ML 
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are inſtances of men whoſe lives have been ſpent in 
cities, and yet extended to a very great length. It 
has been obſerved, that men deprived of reaſon live 
very long; which is to be imputed to their being ex- 
empt from thoſe inquietudes which are the moſt dead- 
ly poiſon. Perſons poſſeſſing a ſufficiently good un- 
derftanding, but deſtitute of ambition, have been 
found to enjoy very long life. Men who are devoid 
of pretenſions, who are free from thoſe cares which a 
defire of ſhining by a diſplay of talents, or of acquir- 
ing Gignity and power, neceſſarily brings in its train, 
who feel no regret for the paſt nor anxiety about the ü 
future, are ſtrangers to thoſe torments of the mind ü 
which waſte and conſume the body. To that tranquil- 
lity of ſoul, which is ſo excellent a prerogative of in- 
fancy, they add that of being long young by phyſical ẽ 
conſtitution, on which the moral has a ſtriking and 
powerful influence. 3 
Premature wiſdom, and early talents, are often fit. 
ter to excite aſtoniſhment than expectation. The ra- 
pid unfolding of the moral faculties, by ſhortening the 
period of youth, ſeems to diminiſh in proportion the 
total duration of life. We have known a young lady 
of ſeventeen, who could ſpeak very correctly ſeven | 
languages: ſhe tranſlated and wrote Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Spaniſh, German, Engliſh, and French; but 
ſhe died at the age of eighteen. The young man by 
whom ſhe was aſked in marriage, having been in- 
formed that he could not obtain her hand till he had 


3 


made himſelf worthy of her by the ſame degree of ta- 
lents and information, died the ſame year, and at the nn 
ſame age. | — 
From the preceding obſervations, Dr. Haller haz 
attempted to deduce the cauſes why a few men ar: 
longer ae than others from the common fate 
The circumſtances which oppoſe their influence are in- 
dependent of our will; ſuch as the ravages of epide- i 
mic diſtempers, trouble and anxiety of mind, which 
| I create 
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nn create diſeaſes in the body, or the torments of ambi- 


tion. It is neceſſary to live in a ſalubrious climate, to 


enjoy a fortune ſufficiently eaſy to exclude thoſe uneaſy 


o 


* 


gaeſires which create a feeling of want and privation, 


to be deſcended from healthy parents, to avoid drink- 
ing wine in youth, to drink water, and to eat little meat 
and a great deal of vegetables. It 1s neceſſary alſo 
to be temperate at meals; moderate in pleaſures, 
WE tudy, and exerciſe ; to be naturally inclined to cheer- 
fulneſs; and to allot a due time to fleep and repoſe.--- 
Long life is certainly very rare; but, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, we muſt diſtinguiſh between what is 
natural to the conſtitution of man and that which is 
the conſequence of his condition. By the former he 
Wis made to be long-lived ; but nature is arreſted in her 


courſe by local and accidental cauſes, which is not al- 


ways in our power to avoid: and when it is, we too 

commonly neglect it. 

For ſince the celeſtial powers of the planets and 

onſtellations, as they riſe upon, or deſcend below, the 

orizon, viſibly influence the atmoſphere with their 
Wualitics, and modulate and vary climates and ſeaſons ; 

Wo climates and ſeaſons act upon the human tempera- 


ure, and affect thoſe parts the moſt ſenſibly, which 


he influence of the conſtellations have upon man's 
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body, as expreſſed in moſt almanacs, and deſcribed 
n the plates ſubjoined to this ſection, which are the 


Hats or ſources of every primary diſeaſe. Hence 


every climate partaking more or leſs of the ſame vivi- 
Hing rays of the ſun, and being ſurrounded with the 
ame atmoſphere, admits the propagation and ſupport 


of human life, wherever the tranſition is not too vio- 


lent, and the extremes of heat and cold not incompa- 
tible with animal life. 

The ingenious Dr. Ruſh of Philadelphia, has juft 
publiſhed ſome very curious obſervations -on the pro- 
bable cauſes of longevity ; and which he attributes 
principally to the following ſources, viz. 


Deſcent 
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Deſcent from e Anceſtors.---T have not found 
a ſingle inſtance of a perſon who has lived to be 8& 
years old, in whom this was not the caſe. In ſome in- 
ances I found the deſcent was only from one, but in 
general it was from both parents. The knowledge of 
this fact may ſerve, not only to aſſiſt in calculatinz ü 
what are called the chances of lives, but it may be 
made uſeful to a phyſician. He may learn from it to 

[cheriſh hopes of his patients in chronic and in fome 
accute diſeaſes, in proportion to the capacity of life 
they have derived from their anceſtors. 

Temperance in eating and drinking---To this remark 
| I found ſeveral exceptions. I met with one man 
| of 84 years of age, who had been intemperate in eat- 
| | ing; and four or five perſons who had been intempe- 
rate in drinking ardent ſpirits. They had all been 
day-labourers, or had deferred drinking until they 8 
| began to feel the languor of old age. I did not meet 
| with a fingle perſon who had not, for the laſt forty or 

fifty years of their lives, uſed tea, coffee, and bread 7 
and butter, twice a day, as part of their diet. I am 
diſpoſed to believe that thoſe articles of diet do not 
materially affect the duration of human life, although 
they evidently impair the ſtrength of the ſyſtem. 
The duration of life does not appear to depend ſo 
much upon the ſtrength of the body, or upon the 

quantity of its excitability, as upon the exact accom- 
modation of ſtimuli to each of them. A watch-ſpring 

will laſt as long as an anchor, provided the forces 
which are capable of deſtroying both are in an exact 
ratio to their ſtrength. The uſe of tea and coffee in ue 
| diet ſeems to be happily ſuited to the change which all 
has taken place in the human body by ſedentary 

occupations, by which means, leſs nouriſhment i 

| and ſtimulus are required than formerly to ſupport WM 

| animal life. | =. 

| A moderate Uſe of the Underſtending.---It has long ne 

been an eſtabliſhed truth, that literary men (other cir- Wn 
cumſtances 
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Wcumſtances being equal) are longer lived than other 
people. But it is not neceſſary that the underſtanding 
mould be employed upon philoſophical ſubjects to 
vroduce this influence upon human life. Buſineſs, 
politics, and religion, which are the objects of attention 
of men of all claſſes, impart a vigour to the under- 
Wtanding, which, by being conveyed to every part of 
che body, tends to produce health and long life. 

—_—_ Equanimity of Temper.---The violent and irregular 
actions of the paſſions tend to wear away the ſprings 
of life. Perſons who live upon annuities in Europe 
have been obſerved to be longer lived, in equal cir- 
raumſtances, than other people. This is probably oc- 
a ſioned by their being exempted by the certainty of 
heir ſubſiſtence from thoſe fears of want which fo fre- 
WL uently diſtract the minds, and thereby weaken the 
ocies, of people. Life-rents have been ſuppoſed 
have influence in prolonging life. Perhaps the 
ere of life, in order to enjoy 4 as long as poſſible 

Wt property which cannot be enjoyed a ſecond time 
2 child or relation, may be another cauſe of the 
Wngevity of perſons who live upon certain incomes. 
Nis a fact, that the deſire of life is a very powerful 

mulu!s in prolonging it, eſpecially when that deſire is 
*Wpported by hope. This is obvious to phyſicians 
gy ery day. Deſpair of recovery is the beginning of 
cath in all diſeaſes. But, obvious and reaſonable as 

ee effects of equanimity of temper are upon human 
ee, there are ſome exceptions in favour of paſſion- 
emen and women having attained to a great age. 
he morbid ſtimulus of anger, in theſe caſes, was pro- 
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J 


A 2 bly obviated by leſs degrees, or leſs active exerciſes, 

, f the underſtanding, or by the defect or weakneſs - 
- ==_ ff ſome of the other ſtimuli which kept up the mo- 
x" ons of life. ä 


_ 1:rimny.---In the courſe of my enquiries, I met 
vith only one perſon beyond eighty years of age who 
ad never been married. I met with ſeveral women 

s Who 
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who had borne from ten to twenty children, and ſuckled 
them all. I met with one woman, a native of Here- © 
fordſhire in England, who is now in the 100th year 
of her age, who bore a child at 60, menſtruated till 
80, may ſuckled two of her children (though "a 
born in ſucceſſion to each other) at the ſame time, 
She had paſſed the greateſt part of her life over a waſh- 
ing-tub. 

I have not found ſedentary employments to prever: 
long life, where they are not accompanied by intem- 
perance in eating or drinking. This obſervation is 
not confined to literary men, nor to women only, in 
whom longevity without much exerciſe of body has 
been frequently obſerved. I met with one inſtance of 
a weaver, a ſecond of a filverſmith, and a third of 2 
ſhoemaker, among the number of old people, Whoſe 
hiſtories have ſuggeſted thoſe obſervations. 1 

I have not found that acute nor that all chronic diſ- 
eaſes ſhorten life. Dr. Franklin had two ſucceſſive 
vomicas in his lungs before he was forty years of age. 
I met with one man beyond eighty, who had ſurvived 
a moſt violent attack of the yellow fever; a ſecond, 
who had ſeveral of his bones red by falls and in 
frays; and many who had frequently been affected by 8 
intermittents. I met with one man of eighty-ſix, who 
had all his life been ſubje& to ſyncope ; another Who 
had been for fifty years occaſionally affected with = 
cough ; and two inſtances of men who had been al 
fected for forty years with obſtinate head-achs. 1 


* Dr. Franklin, who died in his 84th year, was deſcended from 
Jong-lived parents. His father died at 89, and his mother at 87. His 
tather had ſeventeen children by two wives. The doctor informed me 
that he once fat down as one of eleven adult ſons and daughters at ls i 
father's table. In an excurſion he once made to that part of England 
from which his family migrated to America, he diſcovered, in a great nl: 
grave-yard, the tomb-ſtones of ſeveral perſons of his name, who had ne 
lived to be very old. "Theſe perſons he ſuppoſed to have been hi We 
anceſtors. | 

+ This man's only remedy for his cough was the fine powder df 
dry Indian turnip, aud honey, : h 


met 
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met with only one perſon beyond eighty who had ever 

been affected by a diſorder in the ſtomach; and in him 

it aroſe from an occaſional rupture. Mr. John Strange- 
= ways Hutton, of Philadelphia, who died laſt year in 
2 the 100dth year of his age, informed me that he never 
had puked in his life. This circumſtance is the more 
remarkable as he paſſed ſeveral years at fea when a 
young man“. Theſe facts may ſerve to extend our 
ideas of the importance of a healthful ſtate of the ſto- 
mach in the animal œconomy, and thereby to add to 
our knowlege in the prognoſis of diſeaſes and in the 
chances of human life. | 
l have not found the loſs of teeth to affect the du- 
ration of human life ſo much as might be expected. 
Edward Drinker, who lived to be 103 years old, loſt 
his teeth thirty years before he died from drawing the 
hot ſmoke of tobacco into his mouth through a ſhort 
= DIPC. 
_- : Dr. Sayre, of New Jerſey, to whom I am indebted 
for ſeveral valuable hiſtories of old perſons, mentions 
one man aged 81, whoſe teeth began to decay at ſix- 
teen, and another of go, who loſt his teeth thirty 
ears before he ſaw him. The gums, by becoming 
hard, perform, in part, the office of teeth. But may 
not the gaſtric juice of the ſtomach, like the tears and 


Ihe venerable old man, whoſe hiſtory firſt ſuggeſted this remark, 
= was born in New York in the year 1684. His grandfather lived to be 
b rot, but was unable to walk for thirty years before he died, from an 
bk we exceſſive quantity of fat. His mother died at 91. His conſtant drink 
5 Vas water, beer, and cyder. He had a fixed diſlike to ſpirits of all 

kinds. His appetite was good, and he ate plentifully during the laſt 
ep years of his life, He ſeldom drank any thing between his meals. He 
Vas intoxicated but twice in his life, and that was when a boy, and at 
ſea, where he remembered perfectly to have celebrated by a feu- de- 
WW Joye, the birth-day of queen Anne. He was formerly afflicted with 
WW the head-ach, and giddineſs, but never had a fever, except from the 
{mall-pox, in the courſe of his life. His pulſe was flow but regular. 
He had been twice married. By his firit wife he had eight, and by 

his ſecond, ſeventeen children. One of them lived to be eighty-three 
| years of age, He was about five feet nine inches in height, of a ſlender 
make, and carried an ereQ head to the laſt year of his life, 
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urine, become acrid by age, and thereby ſupply, by a 
more diſſolving power, the defect of maſtication from 
the loſs of teeth? Analogies might eaſily be adduced 
from ſeveral operations of nature that go forward in 
the animal œconomy, which render this ſuppoſition 
highly probable. 

1 have not obſerved baldneſs, or grey hairs, occur- 
ring in early or middle life to prevent old age. In one 
of the hiſtories furniſhed by Dr. Sayre, I find an ac- 
count of a man of 80, whoſe hair began-to aſſume a 
ſilver colour when he was only eleven years of age. 
Notwithſtanding there appears in the human body a 
certain capacity of long life, which ſeems to diſpoſe of 
it to preſerve its exiſtence in every ſituation, yet this 
capacity does not always protect it from premature 
deſtruction; for, among the old people whom I exa- 
mined, I ſcarcely met with one who had not loſt bro- 
thers or ſiſters in early and middle life, and who 
were born under circumſtances equally favourable to 
longevity with themſelves. 

Let us now take a retroſpective view of man's life 
from his infancy, and enumerate the chief of theſe dit- 
ferent cauſes. - Of a thouſand infants, extracted from 
the London bills of mortality, twenty-three died almoſt 
as ſoon as they came into the world : teething carried 
off fifty, and convulſions two hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven: eighty died of the ſmall-pox, and ſeven of the 
meaſles. Among the adult females, eight at leaſt died 


in child- bed: conſumption and aſthma, diſeaſes more 5 


frequent in England than in France, carried off an 
hundred and ninety-one of the ſame ſex, and almoſt a 
fifth part of the full- grown men. An hundred and 
fifty, died of fevers. At a more advanced age, twelve 


died of apoplexy, and forty-one of dropſy, without 
mentioning thoſe to whom diſeaſes of little importance 


- 


in themſelves became mortal. There only remained 


ſeventy-eight whoſe death could be aſcribed to old 


age; and of theſe twenty-ſeven lived to the age of 
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Wo cighty and upwards. Among the different diſeaſes of 
"IS which we have now ſeen the fatal effects, and which 
carry off more than nine-tenths of mankind, not one, it 
muſt be allowed, is natural to the conſtitution. The 
"MT inhabitants of this ifland are in general but little ſub- 
es to diſeaſes, excepting the ſmall- pox and the mea- 
ies; and many of them enjoy uninterrupted health to 
old age.---And here it may be proper to mention what 
are the moſt prevalent diſeaſes in other countries, which 
prove equally fatal to the duration of human life. In 
northern climates, ſcurvy, the cholic of the Lapland- 
ers, and diſeaſes of the lungs, moſt frequently occa- 
"EE fon death. In temperate climates, dropſy carries off 
Ja great many at the beginning of old age, which is 
the boundary of life in the greateſt part of both ſexes, 
when they have eſcaped the acute diſeaſes, ſuch as pu- 
rid fever, &c. Acute diſeaſes are moſt common in 
warm countries. In ſome places, the rays of the ſun 
ill in a few hours thoſe who are expoſed to its burn- 
ng heat. The air of Egypt and of Aſia Minor. engen- 
ers the plague, by which one half of the inhabitants 
c carried off. Between the . tropics men are ſubject 
duyſenteries and violent fevers. The cold of the 
eight, in warm climates, occaſions ſometimes violent 
iſeaſes, ſuch as palſy, quinſey, and a ſwelling of the 
cad. Damp and marſhy places give riſe to fevers of 
different kind, but alſo very dangerous. The life 
f failors has a great tendency to produce ſcurvy. How 
many profeſſions prove fatal to the health, and in moſt 
men haſten that period which nature would have 
brought on by flow degrees! Miners, ſtone- cutters, 
eilders, perſons employed in emptying privies, &c. are 
eubject to diſeaſes of the lungs, and become paralytic. 
other profeſſions bring on other accidents, of which 
e would carry us too far to give a particular account; 
hat has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew, that it is the 
| dangers with which we are ſurrounded that ſhorten the 
f pc of human exiſtence. | 
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By examining the liſt of thoſe who have attained a 


reat age, it will be found that mankind are longer 
fired in northern than ſouthern countries. It has been 
obſerved, that there are more old men in mountaineous 
and elevated ſituations, than in plains and low coun- 
tries. We repeat it, if the duration of life among the 
inhabitants of ſouthern climates be compared with the 
duration of life in northern nations, it will be allowed, 
that the latter enjoy both longer life and better health 
than the former. Their growth being retarded by 
the rigour of the climate, their decay muſt alſo be 


ſlower, becauſe of the proportion which exiſts between 


the growth of animals and the length of their lives. 
Among ten perſons who have lived to the age of an 
hundred, eight or nine will be found to have lived in 
the north. 


It appears from the bills of mortality, that in the | 


country more boys are born than girls; in cities on 
the contrary, the number of females is commonly 
greateſt. Obſervations made with great care prove, 
that in moſt countries there are fewer men alive than 
women, and that more males die, chiefly at the firſt 
and laſt periods of life. In Sweden, the whole num- 
ber of females, in 1763, was to that of males in the 
proportion of ten to nine. The number of old wo- 
men who exceeded eighty years of age was to that of 
old men of the ſame age in the proportion of thirty- 
three to nineteen: and there were more women than 


men who had attained the age of eighty-ſix, in the 


proportion of almoſt two to one, 


The late Dr. Price made obſervations, after Dr. 
Percival, on the difference of longevity, and the du- 
ration of human life, in towns, country pariſhes, and 
villages; of which the following is the reſult; a greater 
number in proportion die in great towns than in ſmal! i 
ones, and a greater number in the latter than in vi- 
lages. The cauſe of this difference, which is found to 


be yery great, muſt be, in the firſt place, the —_ 
| | an 
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and diflipation which prevail in towns; and, ſecondly, 
tue badneſs of the air. In the town of Mancheſter, 
according to obſervation, 1-28th of the inhabitants die 
IT annually ; whereas, in the neighbouring country, the 
number of deaths does not exceed 1-4 6th of the whole 
inhabitants. It may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple, that in great towns, the number of deaths an- 
WF nually is from one in nineteen to one in twenty-two or 
WE twenty-three; in middling towns, from one in twen- 
WE ty-four to one in twenty-eight; and in country pa- 
W riſhes and villages ſeldom more than one in forty or 
fifty. In 1763, the number of inhabitants in Stock- 
holm amounted to ſeventy-two thouſand nine hundred 
and ſeventy-nine. The average number of deaths for 
the ſix years preceding had been three thouſand eight 
hundred and two, which makes one in nineteen annu- 
ally; while throughout all Sweden, including the towns 
Wand the country, not more than one in thirty-five die 
Wannually. At Rome the inhabitants are numbered 
Very year. In 1771 they were found to amount to 
ne hundred and fifty-nine thouſand fix hundred and 
oventy- five: the average number of deaths for ten 
Wears was ſeven thouſand three hundred and fixty- 
even: which makes one in twenty-three and a half 
nnually. In London not leſs than one in twenty 
hree-fourths of the inhabitants die every year. 
„M. Daubenton has given, in the Encyclopedie Me- 
odigue, a table of the probabilities of the duration 
7 of life, conſtructed from that which is to be found in 
the ſeventh volume of the Supplemens & Þ Hiſtoire Na- 
_ rc de M. de Buffon. 
Ihe following is an abridgement of it: 
Ot twenty-three thouſand nine hundred and ninety- 
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our children, born at the ſame time, there will pro- 
1 4 0 pably die, 
1 In one year „F 
o Remaining 2-3ds, or 15996. | 


In 
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In eight years 11997 
Remaining 1-half, or 11997. 
In thirty-eight years — 15995 
Remaining 1-3d, or 7998. 
In fifty years - — 17994 = 
Remaining 1-4th, or 5998. =. 
In ſixty- one years - - 19995 '0 
Remaining 1-6th, or 3999. 9 
In ſeventy years - - 21595 "of 
. Remaining 1-1oth, or 2399. 
In eighty years - - 22395 
Remaining 1-40th, or 599. 
In ninety years — — 
Remaining 1-3ooth, or 79. 
In one hundred years - 23992 
Remaining 1-10000th, or 2. 
It thus appears, that a very ſmall number of men 
indeed paſs through all the periods of life, and arrive 
at the goal marked out by nature. Innumerable cau- 
ſes accellerate our diſſolution. The life of man, we 
have obſerved, conſiſts in the activity and exerciſe of 
kis organs, which grow up and acquire ſtrength during 
infancy, adoleſcence, and youth. No ſooner has the 
body attained its utmoſt perfection, than it begins to 
decline. Its decay is at firſt imperceptible : but in the 
progreſs of time the membranes become cartilaginous, | 
the cartilages acquire the confiſtence of bone; the bones 
become more ſolid, and all the fibres are hardened. 
Almoſt all the fat waſtes away; the ſkin becomes wi- 
thered and ſcaly ; wrinkles are gradually formed; the 
hair grows white; the teeth fall out; the face loſes its 
ſhape; the body is bent; and the colour and conſi't- ñ 
ence of the chryſtalline humour become more percep- 
tible. The firſt traces of this decay begin to be per- 
cerved at the age of forty, and ſometimes ſooner ; this 
is the age of decline. They increaſe by flow degrees ne: 
till fixty, which is the period of old age. They in- 
e more rapidly till the age of ſeventy or —_ 13 
ve 
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2 1 ve. At this period crazineſs begins, and continues 
ways to increaſe. Next ſucceeds decrepitude, when 
Ihe memory is gone, the uſe of the ſenſes loſt, the 
Wrength totally annihilated, the organs worn out, and 
Mae functions of the body almoſt deſtroyed. Little 
os remains to be loſt ; and, before the age of ninety 
ran hundred, death terminates at once decrepitude 
nd life. 
ze body then dies by little and little; its motion 
radually diminiſhes; life is extinguiſhed by ſueceſſive 
Fradations, and death is only the laſt term in the ſuc- 
Weſſon. When the motion of the heart, which conti- 
ues longeſt, ceaſes, man has then breathed his laſt ; 
4 5 has paſſed from the ſtate of life to the ſtate of 
eath; and, as at his birth a breath opened to him 
e career of life, ſo with a breath he finiſhes his 
urſe. 
yhis natural cauſe of death is common to all ani- 
als, and even to vegetables. We may obſerve that 
e centre of an oak firſt periſnes and falls into the 
ſt, becauſe theſe parts having become harder and 
Wore compact can receive no farther nouriſhment. 
Mee cauſes of our diffolution, therefore, are as ne- 
Nary as death is inevitable; and it is no more in our 
power to retard this fatal term than to alter the eſtab- 
ed laws of the univerſe. Hence the following 
Lim has been univerſally adopted, Contra vim mor- 
_, um medicamentum in hortis. In whatever man- 
er death happens, the time and circumſtances thereof 
e unknown. It is conſidered, however, as at all 
es terrible, and the very thoughts of it fill the mind 
ech fear and trouble. It is notwithſtanding our 
ty frequently to direct our thoughts to that event, 
boch muſt inevitably happen, and by a life of virtue 
a innocence to prepare againſt thoſe conſequences 
hich we ſo much dread. 
s in women the bones, the cartilages, the muſcles, 
every other part of the body, are ſofter and leſs ſo- 
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lid than thoſe of men, they muſt require more time in 
hardening to that degree which occaſions death.—— 
Women of courſe ought to live longer than men. This 
reaſoning is confirmed by experience; for by conſult. 
ing the bills of mortality, it appears, that after wo- 
men have paſſed a certain age they live much longer 
than men who have arrived at the ſame age. In like 
manner, it is found by experience, that in women the 
age of youth is ſhorter and happier than in men, but 
that the period of old age is longer, and attended with 8 0 
more trouble. Citius pubeſcunt citius ſeneſcunt. = 

After death, the organization of the body begins to 
be diſſolved, and all the parts relax, corrupt, and ſe- 
parate. This is produced by an inteſtine fermentz- 
tion, which occaſions putrefaction, and reduces the 
body to volatile alkali, fœtid oil, and earth. . == 

The defire of ſelf-preſervation, and of protracting nl 
the ſhort ſpan of life, is ſo intimately interwoven with 
our conſtitution, that it is juſtly eſteemed one of the 
firſt principles of our nature, and, in ſpite even of 
pain and miſery, ſeldom quits us to the laſt moments 
of our exiſtence, It ſeems, therefore, to be no leſs our 
duty than our intereſt to examine minutely into tie 
various means that have been conſidered as conducire 
to health and long life; and, if poſſible, to diftinguith | 
ſuch circumſtances as are eſſential to that great end, 
from thoſe which are merely accidental. 2 

It has long been known that freſh air is more im- 
mediately neceſſary to life than food; for a man may al 
ve two or three days without the latter, but not man; 
minutes without the former. The vivifying principe nn 
contained in the atmoſphere, ſo eſſential to the ſup- nal 
port of flame, as well as animal life, concerning which Wi 9 
authors have propoſed ſo many conjectures, is no- 
thing elſe but that pure dephlogiſticated fluid lately 
diſcovered by that ingenious philoſopher, Dr. Prieſt. 
ley. The common atmoſphere may well be ſuppoſe! 
to be more or leſs healthy in proportion as it gs” 

I WI 
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with this animating principle. As this exhales in 
copious ſtreams — the green leaves of all kinds of 
vegetables, even from thoſe of the moſt poiſonous 
W kind, may we not, in ſome meaſure, account why in- 
WE ances of longevity are ſo much more frequent in the 
country than in large cities ; where the air, inſtead of 
WE partaking fo largely of this ſalutary impregnation, is 
= daily contaminated with noxious animal effluvia and 
== phlogiſton ? : 
With reſpe& to climate, various obſervations con- 
pire to prove, that thoſe regions which lie within 
the temperate zones are beſt calculated to promote 
Wong life. Hence, perhaps, may be explained why 
Italy has produced ſo many long livers, and why 
f 


& 


4 


iſlands in general are more ſalutary than continents; 
of which Bermudas and ſome others afford examples. 
and it is a pleaſing circumſtance that our own ifland 
ppears to contain far more inſtances of longevity than 
Would well be imagined. The ingenious Mr. White- 
urſt aſſures us, 2 certain facts, that Engliſhmen 


| 
eee in general longer lived than North Americans; 
ad that a Britiſh conſtitution will laſt longer, even in 
eat climate, than a native one. But it muſt be al- 
| X82 wed in general, that the human conſtitution is adapt- 
„ to the peculiar ſtate and temperature of each re- 
—pective climate, ſo that no part of the habitable y_ 
aan ſcarcely be pronounced too hot or too cold for its 
x bhabitants. Yet, in order to promote a friendly in- 
1 -courſe between the moſt remote regions, the Au- 
|: gt hor of Nature has wiſely enabled the inhabitants to 
Ep dure great and ſurpriſing changes of temperature, 
þ SE ithout material injury. 
Though foods and drink of the moſt fimple kinds 


Were allowed to be the beſt calculated for ſupporting 
the body in health, yet it can hardly be doubted but 
rity may be ſafely indulged occaſionally, provided 
nen would reſtrain their appetites within the bounds 
of t:mperance; for bountiful Nature cannot be ſup- 

Vol. I. No. 2, H — 
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poſed to have poured forth ſuch a rich profuſion of 3 


proviſions, merely to tantalize the human ſpecies, 
without attributing to her the part of a cruel ſtep- 
dame, inſtead of that of the kind and indulgent pa- 
rent. Befides, we find, that, by the wonderful powers 
of the digeſtive organs, a variety of animal and vege- 
table ſubitances, of very diſcordant. principles, are 
happily aſſimilated into one bland homogeneous chyle; 
therefore it ſeems natural to diſtruſt thoſe cynical wri- 


ters, who would rigidly confine mankind to one ſimple 1 


diſh, and their drink to the mere water of the brock. 
Nature, it is true, has pointed out that mild inſipid 
fluid as the univerſal diluent, and therefore moſt ad- 
mirably adapted for our daily beverage. But expe- 


rience has equally proved, that vinous and ſpirituous 


liquors, on certain occaſions, are no leſs ſalutary and 


beneficial, whether it be to ſupport ſtrength againſt 


ſickneſs or bodily fatigue, or to exhilarate the mind JI 


under the preſſure of heavy misfortunes. But, alas! 


what Nature meant for innocent and uſeful cordials, 


to be uſed only occaſionally, and according to the di- 


rection of reaſon, cuſtom and caprice have, by de- 


grees, rendered habitual to the human frame, and li- 
able to the moſt enormous and deſtructive abuſes. ' 


Hence it may be juſtly doubted, whether gluttony and 
intemperance have not depopulated the world more 
than even the ſword, peſtilence, and famine. True, 
therefore, is the old maxim, Modus utendi ex venen | 


facit medicamentum, ex medicamento venenum. 


It is allowed on all hands, that alternate motion and 
reft, and fleep and watching, are neceſſary conditions | 
to health and longevity; and that they ought to be 
adapted to age, temperament, conſtitution, tempera- 
ture of the climate, &c. but the errors which man- 


kind daily commit in theſe reſpects become a fruitful 
ſource of diſeaſes. While ſome are bloated and re- 


laxed with eaſe and indolence, others are emaciated, 
and become rigid, through hard labour, watching, 


and 
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and fatigue.---Where the animal functions are duly 
performed, the ſecretions go on regularly; and the 
different evacuations ſo exactly correſpond to the 
quantity of aliment taken in, in a given time, that the 


1 body is found to return daily to nearly the ſame 


weight. If any particular evacuation happen to be 


preternaturally diminiſhed, ſome other evacuation is 


proportionably augmented, and the equilibrium is com- 
WE monly preſerved; but continued irregularities, in theſe 
W important functions, cannot but terminate in diſeaſe. 
Ihe due regulation of the paſſions, perhaps, con- 
tributes more to health and longevity than that of 
any other of the non-naturals. The animating paſ- 
ſions, ſuch as joy, hope, love, &c. when kept with- 
in proper bounds, gently excite the nervous influence, 
promote an equable circulation, and are highly con- 


Wducive to health; while the depreſſing affections, fuch 


fear, grief, and deſpair, produce the contrary effect, 


* lay the foundation of the moſt formidable diſeaſes. 


From the light which hiftory affords us, as well 
from the foregoing lift of long lives, there is 
Wreat reafon to believe, that longevity is in ſome mea- 


re hereditary; and that healthy long-lived parents 
ould commonly tranſmit the ſame to their children, 
Nere it not for intemperance, and the frequent errors 


medical advice, which fo evidently tend to the ab- 
Previation of human life. Where is it, but from theſe 
auſes, and the unnatural modes of living, that, of all 
be children which are born in the capital cities of 


urope, nearly one half die in early infancy } To what 
5 felſe can we attribute this extraordinary mortality? 

"IT Such an amazing proportion of premature deaths is a 
eircumſtance unheard of among ſavage nations, or a- 
mong the young of other ders. | 


$! In theearhieft ages, 
we are informed, that human life was protracted to a 
very extraordinary length; yet how few perſons, in 
theſe latter times, arrive at that period which nature 


ems to have deſigned! Man is by nature a field- 
AY H 


2 animal, 
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animal, and ſeems deſtined to riſe with the ſun, and 
to ſpend a large portion of his time in the open air, 
to inure his body to robuſt exerciſes and the inclemen- 
cy of the ſeafons, and to make a plain homely repaſt 
only when hunger dictates. But art has ſtudiouſly 
defeated the kind intentions of nature ; and by en- 
ſlaving him to all the blandiſhments of ſenſe, has left 
him, alas! an eaſy victim to folly and caprice. 


FORMATION or WOMAN. 


WHEN God created Adam, he planted in him 
the ſeeds of that Divine Eſſence, requiſite to propa- 
gate the human life and ſoul. Theologiſts may con- 
tradict me; yet I will not ſo much derogate from the 
wiſdom and omnipotence of the Creator, as to ſuppoſe 
he ſhould watch the impregnation of every human fe. 
male, and, by ſo many ſeparate and diſtin& acts of his 
power, give life, ſpirit, and ſoul, to the fœtus. The 
Creator of Man, viewing with unbounded foreſight 
the purpoſes before him, by one act of his omnipo: 
tence blended in Adam all the faculties of the human 
and celeſtial nature; and, without any doubt, when he 
was formed one, in God's expreſs image, he poſſeſſed the 
means of propagating, from his own eſſence, beings 
like himſelt It is here difficult to aſſociate the imper- 
fect ideas of human reaſon with the mechaniſm of Di: 
vine Wiſdom; and yet our conceptions may in ſome 

legree unravel the myſteries of nature by cauſes and 

ſpeculations, which, in proportion as they captivate 
pur ſenſes and raiſe our admiration, excite in us a 
erential awe of futurity, and a grateful ſenſibi- 


lr of the goodneſs and mercy of Him who gave 


us being. Cane 
This is by no means a new hypotheſis. Many au- 
thors of great learning have written on the ſubject; 
and from one of the moſt eminent I have ſelected the 
a een Len en ke ene : following 
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9 NATURAL HISTORY or MAN. 53 
onowing extract: © God,” ſays this author, “re- 

Wreſented to my mind the beauty of the firſt world, 
ind the manner in which he had drawn it from the 
haos: every thing was bright, tranſparent, and dart- ' 
a forth light and ineffable glory. The body of A- 


'Y am was purer and more tranſparent than cryſtal, 


ad vaſtly fleet; through this body were ſeen veſſels 
id rivulets of light, which penetrated from the in- 
ard to the outward parts, through all his pores. In 
me veſſels ran fluids of all kinds and colours, vaſtly 
right, and quite diaphanous. The moſt raviſhing 
armony aroſe from every motion; and nothing re- 
Wited, nor could annoy, him. His ſtature was taller 
an the preſent race of men; his hair was ſhort, 

I rrled, and of a colour inclining to black; his upper 
y covered with ſhort hair: and inſtead of the parts 
Which modeſty will not allow us to name, he was fa- 
Wioned as our bodies will be in the life eternal, which 
know not whether I dare reveal. In that region was 
fuſed the moſt delicious fragrancy and perfumes ; 
eence alſo men were to iſſue, all whoſe principles 
Fre inherent in him; there being in the genital ſyſ- 

Wn a veſſel, where little eggs were formed; and a 
ond veſſel filled with a fluid, which impregnated 
poſe eggs: and, when man heated himſelf in the love 
= God, the deſire he had that other creatures ſhould 
Ait beſides himſelf cauſed the fluid above mentioned 
drop on one or more of theſe eggs with inexpreſſi- 
edelight; which, being thus impregnated, iſſued, 
ne time after, out of man, by this canal, in the 


ape of an egg, whence a perfect man emerged by 
enſible degrees. Woman was formed by taking 
—_— of Adam's fide the veſiel that contained the 
gs; which ſhe ſtill poſſeſſes, as is diſcovered by 
hatomiſts,” 
From the evidence of ſcripture it is indiſputably 
aar, that in the perſon of Adam the male and female 
operties were originally combined; as indeed we 
| now 
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now find them in many of the lower claſs of animals, E: | L ' 
In Genefis i. 27, we read, that God created man in bi; 
on image, i. e. in perfection; including or contain- 
ing the prolific or generating powers, Which are dif- 
tinguiſhed by the expreſſion of ale and female; and 
God bleſſed them, i. e. theſe male and female properties, 
end ſaid unto them, Increaſe and multiply, and replenih ñ ³ 
the earth, i. e. with beings like Adam; for this bene- 8 
diction, and this command, were an:. cedent to the for. 
mation of Eve, as every one muſt know who reads 
the ſcripture. 

In this plural capacity, therefore, Adam received 
the blefling of God, when he faid unto him, Be Fruit. 
fat and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it; 
and have deminion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over tht | 

fowl! of the air, c. The fix days creation were nov | 
completed; and on the ſeventh day God reſted from 
all his work; and having formed Adam, and breathed 
into his noſtrils the breath of life, he became @ living 
foul. God alſo planted the garden of Eden, and put 
the man into it, to till it and dreſs it; and God com- 
mand the man, ſaving, Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayeſt freely eat; but of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou ſhalt not eat of it; forin 
the day that thou eateſt thereof hon ſhalt ſurely die. 
Gen. 11. 17. 

Let it be here noted, that all theſe tranſactions, in- 
junctions, and commands, had paſſed before Eve was 
formed, or, in other words, before the male and fe- 2 | 
male eſſences were ſeparated and made the effential b 
parts of two diftin& perſons. Adam likewiſe, before 3 
this event took place, was appointed God's viceroy i 
over all earthly things, both animate and inanimate ; i 
the very elements being made ſubject to him; for © nl 
was formed more neble than the angels, and crowned wil 7 
glory and honour ;” i. e. having the peculiar advantage Wl 
of multiplying bis own race. He was, as to his exter- 
nal form, moulded of the celeſtial æther; and there - 
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HB dre, previous to his fall, his body emanated rays of 
rightneſs and ſplendour ſimilar to thoſe which our 
eas furniſh of Moſes and Elias when they converſed 
With God. His reaſoning faculty, and living ſoul, 
ere formed of the eternal eſſence or tincture of the 
WD ivinity ; being nothing leſs that what is termed the 
2:4 of God, that ſpark of immortality which gene- 
WTates the heul, and is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 
etween man and beaſt. For, although brute animals 
Wnherit the five ſenſes, and poſſeſs an inſtinct to direct 
em in the choice of food, and to impel the propa- 
tion of their ſpecies ; yet theſe are only ſenſes form- 
from the out-birtb, or four elements of nature; and 
ot from the gence or ftincture of the Divinity, out of 
ghich the ſoul, the mental intelle&, reaſon, ſenſe, and 
derſtanding, are all formed, and transferred to poſ=* 
Prity: „For with the powers God bas EN DVUED an, 
% the ſame powers ſhall he multiply his race. 
rom the foregoing paſſages we are warranted to 
cr, that the original man was poſſeſſed of his ſpiri- 
Wa! foul, and rational intelle&, for the purpoſe of pro- 
eating the ſame to future generations. By the | con 
this rational intellect, or eternal ſpirit, unclouded by 
WE deformity of fin, he knew and perceived the na- 
Nre and property of every animated being; and to 
Kerciſe this intellect, God brought before him every 
Feated thing, to ſee what he would call them; * and 
RP -2/rever Adam called them, that was the name there- 
He knew and perceived the nature of all ani- 


1 1 * 
4 . 
* , v 


| 9 als; and, according to their deſignation and ſubjec- 


son to the external elements, ſo he aſſigned them thoſe 


a $ mes which they have ever ſince borne. Adam, 


wever, in his primeval ſtate, was not himſelf under 
_—_ influence of celeſtial or terreſtial elements; but, 
n the contrary, they were ſubje& to his controul. 
e was immortal; they corruptible, They ſprang 
Put of time, and were elementated ; and he ſprang 
om the limbus of Eternity; and into eternity the di- 


Vine 
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vine eſſence or ſouls propagated from him muſt indif. ® 


putably return. 


But man, thus created in honour and immortality, ® 


abideth not. The purpoſe of his creation was to fil 


the place of the rebel angels; and hence Lucifer be. . 1 2 


came his mortal foe. This fallen ſpirit had entered 
the gate of Eden, and was preparing to ſeduce Adam, 
when the Almighty conſtituted the teſt of his obedi. 
ence; for having endowed him with a Free- will, an 
innate power of choofing good or evil, and of multi- 
Fibre the ſame, it was but reaſonable to expect from 


im an implicit obedience, and an angelic race. He, 


Py * <3 N 


that is alone eternal and omnipotent, could not but 


foreſee the ſubſequent eveſit ; and it is his ſupreme 


goodneſs to counteract evil, by preventing its worl 


conſequences. Foreſeeing that the prolific tincture, Z 


or eternal eſſence of fecundation, be contami- 
nated by the malignant ſpirit of Lucifer, infuſing itſelf 
into the mind of Adam; who then, inſtead of multi- 


plying an angelic race, would generate devils; and 1 


that, were man to fall in his individual capacity, there 
was no counter- part, no feminine principle, through 


the medium of which the ſerpents head could be bruiſed, 


or a Saviour become incarnate :---therefore on a fur- 


ther ſurvey, after the works of creation had been com- 
pleted, animals named, and man formed and com- 
pounded of the male and female tinctures, God faid, 
Gen. ii. 18. I is not good that the man ſhould be alone ; 1 


will make him an help meet for him, wherefore the rid, il 
7. e. the feminine or conceptive eſſence, was taken out f 


Adam, and concentrated or moulded into a new be- 
ing, called woman, The emiſſion of this feminine eſ- 


ſence or tincture threw Adam into a deep fleep ; yet, 


when he awoke, he knew that an eſſential principle 
had departed from him, and that the woman was 
bone of his bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, not having been 
created, but formed out of himſelf, whereby he only re. 
tained the animating principle, or active power 
genera- 
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generation; whilſt the rudiments or ſeeds of future 
N beings were conſigned to the matrix of the woman. 
Here then ndevidgal generation ceaſed ; and Adam, 
"ITE without the counter-part of himſelf, had no longer the 
W power to encreaſe and multiply. Thus the two tinc- 
IE tures, or divine eſſences, animating and PR 
coul and body, were divided; and by means only o 
WE  re-union or contact of thoſe tinctures, could genera- 
tion then, or now, be performed. It is on this ground 
tat the male and female affections are continually 
turned towards each other; and that the deſire of love 
and union ſo ſtrongly pervades every individual of the 
human race. Hence alſo the Tempter's reaſon for 
Wbeguiling Eve, and hence the ſeducing power of love, 
Wwhich determined Adam to ſhare in all the horrors 
f her crime, ſo pathetically and affectingly deſcribed 
Sy Milton. | | | 
IE The fatal conſequences of the fall, we moſt ſenſibly 
cel, and univerſally deplore. The earth ſhook from 
foundations. The order of nature was quite in- 
erted. The #therial and terreſtial elements, which 
efore were faſhioned in harmony, and acted in uniſon, 
ere now diſcordant, intemperate, and furious. Brute 
eyed upon brute, and bird invaded bird. The de- 
Wcious fruits and flowers of Paradiſe, were exchanged 
Wor thorns and thiſtles. The ſerenity of a pellucid 
ad ſmiling firmament was convulſed by the thunders 
f an incenſed Deity, by forked lightnings, by con- 
] ending ſeaſons, by devouring Winch, and impetuous 
Forms. While man, ungrateful man, from the pri- 
f 4 ilege of holding theſe elements in ſubjection, became 
= pry to them; and hence ſubject to all the perils 
Wand misfortunes of his fallen nature, | 
Here, then, began the conflict of the human paſ- 
ons, as violent and ungovernable as the elements 
themſelves. Here the toil and labour of the man, 
who ſhould. earn Bis bread by the ſweat of bis brow, 
Wand the tears and travail of the woman, who ſhould _ 
#.: I 7. de onto — © 
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conceive, in- pain and ſorrow, had each their ſource, 
Here likewiſe, the dark catalogue of human infirmi- 
ties, of diſeaſe, and death, had its too early date 

yet to this zra, which gave birth to our manifold miſ- 
fortunes, muſt we look for that benign ſource of alle- 
viation and cure, which the relenting hand of Provi- 
dence has graciouſly afforded to thoſe who will ſeek 
for them; — Aut of the ground bath the Lord cauſed me- 
dicine to grow ; and he that is wiſe will not defpiſe them; 


Pains. XXXVIII. 4, 7. 
Since, by his fall, man became ſubject to the ele. 


ments, from them he receives the conſtitution of his 


body; but his reaſoning intellect, and ſpiritual ſoul, ©: 


ge derived from the pure eſſence or tincture of the 
e 


for with 125 doth be heal men, and taketh away their | 


KF... 


ity, originally infuſed into the feed of Adam. To | 
the violence and impurity of the elements, we owe the 


diſorders of the body; to the temptations and allure- 
ments of the devil, we juſtly impute the diſeaſes of the 
ſoul. Yet, by due attention to our reaſoning faculty, 
it is no hard taſk to preſerve health, or prolong life, 
to the term of its natural diſſolution; while, by the 


powers of the mind, and the light of the goſpel, ve 


may ſtill avoid the poiſon of fin, and become mem- 
bers of that eterhal kingdom, which is the fure reward | 


of the good and virtuous. 


The imperfections and diſeaſes of the body, there- || 


fore, beginning with Adam, are in conſequence tranſ- 


mitted to his poſterity ; and may be divided into ber- 
dtary and accidental. Hereditary complaints proceed nn 
from a certain defect of the animal powers, or imper- 


fect ſtate of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, at the time of Wl | 


_ copulation. The accidental conſiſt of all ſuch ma- 


dies as are communicated by the diſcordant or putrid 
ſtate of the elements, not only during the time the Wl 
child is encompaſſed in the womb, but from its birth, 


to the lateſt hour of its exiſtence. And it might here 
be obſerved, that the increaſe or decreaſe of ; Jn 
7 l 20997 «> en 
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TE reditary and accidental diſeaſes, depends almoſt entirely 
oon the purity, or impurity, of the blood. For if pure, 
in both male and female, at the time of 7 nation, 
me fetus will be naturally ſtrong and healthful. Sq 
likewiſe, if after parturition, and during life, care be 
taken to keep the blood in an uncontaminated and 
elaſtic ſtate, we ſhall not only prevent the common ef- 
fects of exceſſive cold, heat, and moiſture, but avoid 
"KE likewiſe that direful train of acute diſeaſes communi- 
WE cated by putridity and infection; or, ſhayld they by 
chance attack us, their effect becomes ſlight and tem- 
W porary. A circumſtance this, which ſurely ought to 
WE weigh perpetually on the minds of thoſe, who know 
EZ how to value the bleſſing of health, or who would wiſh 
do live a long, an active, and a pleaſant, lite. 


or THE DirrErENCES IN ShArE, COLOUR, STA- 
ron, and MANNERS, or THE HuUMan Ser- 
CIES, 


=. WHEN ve ſurvey the remote regions of the uni- 
& verſe, and behold human beings ſo variouſly formed, 
ſo diſtin, and fo different from each other; yet all 
cConfeſſedly derived from the ſame original parent; it 
naturally excites our curioſity, and ſets our thoughts 
on the wing, to diſcover the ground of ſo ſurprifing 
a phenomenon. Were we to follow the obſervations 
aud opinions of only half the authors who have writ- 
cen on the ſubject, we ſhould greatly exceed the limits 
cot our plan. Suffice it, therefore, that in order to de- 
—_ £ribe this abundant variety of our ſpecies, and to ac- 
count for the difference in ſhape, colour, ſtature, and 
manners, we take a ſurvey of the different quarters of 
ue globe; treading in the footſteps of eminent and 
and reputable voyagers and travellers ; and elucidating 
our ſubject, as we paſs along, with correct and beau- 
. tiful 
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tiful copper-plate engravings of the moſt curious indi- 
duals of the ſavage race. 

Lapland, and the northern coaſts of Tartary, fur- 
niſh a race of men of an uncouth figure, and ſmall ſta- 
ture. Their countenances and manners are equally 
ſavage and ferocious. Theſe men, who appear'to be 
2 degenerated ſpecies, are very numerous, and occupy 
vaſt regions. The Daniſh, Swediſh, and Muſcovite, 
Laplanders, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, the Bo- 
randians, the Samoiedes, the northern Tartars, the 
Oftiacks of the Old Continent, and the Greenlanders 
and ſavages to the north of the Eſquimaux Indians in 
the New Continent, appear to be all the ſame race, 
who have extended By, multiplied along the coaſts of 
the northern ſea, in deſerts, and under climates which 
could not be inhabited by poliſhed nations. All 
theſe people have broad large faces, and flat noſes, 
Their eyes are of a yellowiſh brown colour, inclining 
to black; their eye-lids extend towards the temples ; 
their cheek-bones are very prominent ; their mouths 
are large, and their lips thick and reflected; the un- 
der part of their face is narrow; they have a ſqueak- 
ing voice; the head is large, the hair black and 
ſmooth ; and the ſkin is of a tawny or ſwarthy hue. 
Their ſize is dimunitive ; but, though 1 their 
form is ſquat. Moſt of them are only four feet high; 
and their talleſt men exteed not four feet and a half, 
This race is ſo different from all others, that it ſeems 
to conſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies ; for, if there be among 
them any diſtinction, it ariſes only from a greater or 
leſs degree of deformity. The Borandians, for ex- 
ample, are ſtill leſs than the Laplanders. The iris of 
their eyes is of the ſame colour; but the white is of a 
reddiſh yellow: their ſkin is more tawny ; and their 
legs, inſtead of being ſlender, like thoſe of the Lap- 
landers, are very thick and ſhapeleſs. The Samoi- 
edes are more ſquat than the Laplanders ; their heads 
are larger; their noſes are broader, and their com- 
| plexion 
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—_= plcxion darker ; their legs are ſhorter ; their hair is 
longer, and their beards are more ſcanty. The ſkin 
of the Greenlander is more tawny than that of the 
Tf other nations, being of a deep olive colour; and, it 
ss ſaid, that ſome of them are as black as the Æthio- 
4 pians: Among all theſe people, the women are ful 
sls ugly as the men, whom they reſemble ſo much, 
4 W that the diſtinction is not eaſily perceived. The wo- 
men of Greenland are very ſhort; but their bodies are 
well proportioned. Their hair is blacker, and their 
= ſkin lofter, than thoſe of the Samoiede females. Their 
breaſts are ſo long and pliable, that they can ſuckle 
cheir children over their ſhoulders. - Their nipples are 
black as jet, and their ſkin is of a very deep olive co- 
our. Their viſage is large; their eyes ſmall, but 
black and lively; and their feet and hands are ſhort. 
ln every other reſpect, they reſemble the Samotede 
females. The ſavages north of the Eſquimaux, and 
IDW even in the northern parts of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, have a great reſemblance to the Greenlanders. 
Like them their ſtature is ſmall, their faces broad, 
and their noſes flat; but their eyes are larger than 
thoſe of the Laplander. | 
Ri Theſe people not only reſemble each other in de- 
IE formity, in ſmallneſs of ſtature, and in the colour of 
WE their eyes and hair, but alſo in their diſpoſitions and 
manners: they are all equally groſs, ſuperſtitious, and 
| ſtupid, They cannot, it ſhould appear, exiſt but in 
their own country, and in their own manner. To 
enable them to travel on the ſnow, they uſe ſkates 
made of fir-wood, about two ells long, and half a 
foot bread. Theſe ſkates are raiſed before, with a 
| hole in the middle for tying them firm on the foot. 
Wich theſe they run on the ſnow with ſuch rapidity, 
chat they eafily overtake the ſwifteſt animals. Th 
carry with them a pole pointed with iron at one ey 
and rounded at the other. This pole ſerves to puſh 
them along, to direct their courſe, to preſerve' them 


from 
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from falling, or ſtop their impetuoſity, and to kill the 
animals they overtake. With theſe ſkates they deſcend 
the moſt frightful precipices, and climb the ſteepeſt 
and moſt rugged mountains. The fkates uſed by the 
Samoiedes are ſhorter, and ſeldom exceed two feet in 
length. Among all theſe people, the women uſe ſkates 
as well as the men. They likewiſe employ the bow 
and croſs-bow; and it is ſaid, that the Muſcovite 
Laplanders dart a javelin with ſo much force and dex- 
texity, that, at the diſtance of thirty paces, they are 
certain of hitting a mark not larger than a crown- 
piece; and that, at the ſame diſtance, they will trans- 
fix 3 human body. They hunt the ermine, the lynx, 
the fox, and the martin, and barter their ſkins for 
brandy and tobacco. Their food conſiſts principally ol 
dried ith, and of the fleſh of the rein- deer and bear, 
Their bread is compoſed of the pounded bones of fiſu- 
es, mixed with the tender bark of the pine, or birch- 
tree. Moſt of them make no uſe ef falt. Their uſual © 
drink is whale-oil, or water in which juniper berries 
have been infuſed. They ſeem to be in a perfect ſtate 
of nature, without any idea af religion, or of a Su- 
preme Being. They are moſtly 1dolaters, and ex- 
geedingly ſuperſtitious. More groſs than ſavages, | 
they have neither courage, dignity, nor a ſenſe of 
ſhame. The manners of theſe abject people ſerve only 
to render them defpicable. They bathe naked, ane 
miſcuouſly, boys and girls, mothers and ſons, 
thers and fiſters, without feeling the ſmalleſt ſenſe 
of impropriety. When they come out of the baths, 
which are extremely warm, they immediately plunge 
themſelves into cold rivers. They offer their wives and 
daughters to ſtrangers, and eſteem it the higheſt affront 
j the offer be rejected. This cuſtom is univerſal - 

- mong the Samoiedes, the Borandians, the Laplanders, & 
and the inhabitants of Greenland. In winter, the 
ILplanders clothe themſelves with the ſkin of the rein · Be 
deer and, in ſummer, with the ſkins of birds. 1 . 
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uſe of linen is unknown to them. The women of 
Nova Zembla pierce their. noſes and their ears, and 
IX dccorate them with pendants of blue ſtone; and, to 
Ws increaſe their charms, they draw blue ſtreaks. acroſs 
cheir forchead and chin. Their huſbands cut their 
W beards into a round form, and wear no hair on the 
head. The Gteenland women clothe themſelves with 
me ſkin of the dog-fiſh. They likewiſe paint their 
faces blue and yellow, and wear pendants in their 
ears. They all live under ground, or in huts almoſt 
WE ſunk below the furface, and covered with the bark of 
trees, or bones of fiſhes. It is a common practice 
them, during the winter, to make ſubterraneous com- 
munications from hut to hut, by which they can viſit 
their neighbours without going abroad. A night, 
cConſiſting of ſeveral months, obliges them to illumi- 
nate their dreary abodes with lamps, in which they 
burn the ſame whale- oil that ferves them for drink. 
ln ſummer they have hardly more eaſe than in winter; 
for they are obliged to live perpetually in a thick 
ſmoke. This is the only means they have hitherto con- 
trived to guard themſelves againſt the bite of the gnars b 
= which are, perhaps, more numerous in this frozen 
country than in the Torrid Zone. Notwithſtanding 


f this melancholy and hard mode of living, they are 
/ x4 fcldom or ever fick, and all arrive at extreme old ag 

Even the old men are fo vigorous, that it is difficult 
, = to — them from the young. Blindneſs, which 
es very frequent among them, is the only malady to 


1 which they are ſubject. As their eyes are etuall 
we dazzled with the reflection of the ſnow in Dies: wad 


d RE tumn, and ſpring, and involved in ſmoke during ſum- 
mer, few of them retain their fight after they are ad- 
;- RS vanced in years. 

„5 It is therefore apparent, that the Samoiedes, the 
he Zemblians, the Borandian, the Laplanders, the Green- 
anders, and the ſavages to the north of the Eſqui- 
ne RR maux, are the ſame race of men; becauſe they re- 


ſemble 
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ſemble one another in figure, in ſtature, in colour, in 


manners, and even in fingularity of cuſtoms. The 
cuſtom of offering their wives and daughters to ſtran- 
gers, and of being vain when the offer is accepted, 
may proceed from a ſenſe of their own deformity, as 
well as that of their females, whom they are apt to 
think the more handſome, . becauſe they are not de- 


ond. by ſtrangers. At any rate, it is certain, that 


_ this practice is general among all theſe nations, though 
very diftant from each other, and though ſeparated by 
a great ſea. We meet with it among Go rim Tar- 

tars, the Calmucs, and ſeveral other nations in Sibe- 

ria and Tartary, who are almoſt equally ugly as the 
inhabitants of the more northern regions. In all Chi- 
na and Perſia, where the women. are beautiful, the 
men are remarkable for their jealouſy. 

In examining the different nations to that vaſt taa& 
of land occupied by the Laplanders, we find no rela- 
tion between them and the race laſt mentioned. The 


Oſtiacks and Tongufians, who border on the Samoi- bh 


edes on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, are the only people 


who have any reſemblance to them. The Samoiedes 


and Borandians have no ſimilarity to the Ruſſians. 


The Laplanders reſemble not, in any manner, the 
Fins, the Goths, the Danes, or the Norwegians. 


The Greenlanders are totally different from the ſa- 
vages of Canada, who are large and well made; and, 
though the tribes differ from one another, yet none 


of them have any analogy to the Laplanders. The 


Oftiacks, however, ſeem to be a leſs ugly and a taller 


branch of the Samoiedes. They feed upon raw fleſh 

and fiſh; they eat all kinds of animals without diſtinc- 
tion; they prefer blood to water for their drink; like 
the Laplanders and Samoiedes, they are moſtly idola- 


ters; in a word, they appear to be the line which di- 
vides the Lapponian and Tartarian races; or, rather, 


the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, the Borandians, the 1 Re 


Nova Zemblians, and perhaps the Greenlanders, 7 
dite 
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me dwarfs of North America, may be conſidered as 
WE Tartars reduced to the loweſt degree of degeneracy. 
W The Tongufians ſeem to be leſs degenerated than the 
Oſtiacks; becauſe the former, though ſufficiently ugly, 
IT are taller, and better proportioned. The Samoiedes 
and Laplanders lie under the 68th or 6gth degree of 
RE /Jatitude, but the Oftiacks under the 6oth. 
= What we have ſtated relates to ſuch of the ſavage- 
tribes in theſe northern regions, whoſecuſtomsand man- 
ners have not yet been ſoftened by the labours of the 
miſſionaries ſent to convert them; and it is curious to 
remark, that even in thoſe parts of Lapland which are 
Fubjet to Denmark and Sweden, where infinite pains 
Rave been taken to civilize and inſtruct the natives, 
that the Chriſtian religion has not yet diſpelled their 
Patural ignorance and ſuperſtition. Even thoſe who 
Wprofeſs to be Chriſtians, when they bury a corpſe, put 
ant the coffin an axe, a flint, and ſteel, a flaſk of bran- 
Wy, ſome dried fiſh, and veniſon. With the axe the 
Weceaſed is ſuppoſed to he down the buſhes or boughs 
Nat may obſtruct his paſſage in the other world: the 
Peel and flint are deſigned . ſtriking a light, ſhould 
e find himſelf in the dark at the day of judgment ; 
ad on the proviſion they think he may ſubſiſt during 
is 2 | | 
The Muſcovite Laplanders obſerve other ceremo- 
ess {till more groſs. They not only ſupply the de- 
und with money, on his own account, but likewiſe 
Provide him with money for the porter of paradiſe, 
nad a certificate by the prieſt, and directed to St. Pe- 
r, ſpecifying, that the bearer had lived like a good 
hhriſtian, and ought to be admitted into heaven. At 
ee head of the coffin they place a little image of St. 
= :cholas, whom they have been'taught to reverence in 
_ parts of Muſcovy, as a friend to the dead. Be- 
gore the interment, the friends of the deceaſed kindle 
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fre of fir-boughs near the coffin, and expreſs their 
de Eo in tears and lamentations. They walk in pro- 
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ceſſion ſeveral times round the body, demanding, in 
a whining-tone, the reaſon of his leaving them on 8 
earth, They aſk, whether he was out of humour with 
his wife; whether he was in want of meat, drink, clo. - > 
thing, or other neceſſaries; and whether he had not 
ſucceeded in hunting and fiſhing? Theſe, and other 
ſuch interrogations, to which the defun& makes no 
reply, are intermingled with groans and hideous how]- | * 
ings; and, between whiles, the prieſt ſprinkles the 
corpſe and the mourners, alternately, with holy wa- 
ter. Finally, the body is conyeyed to the place of 
interment on a ſledge drawn by a rein-deer; and thi, 
together with the clothes of the deceaſed, are left is 15 
the prieſt's perquiſites. Three days after the burial, 8 
the kinſmen and friends of the defunct are invited to © 
an entertainment, where they eat the fleſh of the rein- 
deer which conveyed the corpſe to the burying- ground. 
The moſt honourable and heroic exploit among tde 
civilized Laplanders, is that of killing a bear, whoſe © 
fleſh they account the greateſt dainty on earth ; and 
thoſe heroes who kill them have the privilege of a. 3 
dorning their caps with a ſmall plate of lead for eve, 
bear they kill. In war, however, theſe people ares 
remarkably puſillanimous and cowardly, that the 
could never be brought to face a field of battle. Gu- 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, endeavoured to 
embody a regiment of Laplanders, but, after a deal! 
labour and expence, he was obliged to relinquith tie 
projet. This uncommon timidity, however, ſeem 
to be in reſpect of war only; for to many other ſpc- _ 
cies of danger they expoſe themſelves with ſurpriſing = 
intrepidity, whether in aſcending or deſcending mour- ne 


4 


tains and precipices with their ſnow- ſhoes, and in 43 2 
_— 3 


ledges, or in venturing amidſt whirlpools and cat ny 
racts in little ſlender boats made of thin fir-boards, ; 


* > 
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faſtened only with thongs of leather, or ſinews of wild: 

beaſts, in which kind of expeditions it is not eve 

veteran that would have the hardineſs to Ro 6. 
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heir want of courage ſeems to be owing to their 
uncommon ſuperſtition, and confequent dread of fu- 
| OS turity. This conſtantly leads them to blend the Chriſ- 
an and Pagan worthip together, and keeps up their 
ſuperſtitious awe of the magical drum, which Schetf- 
fer, in his hiſtory of Lapland, mentions as their oracle, 
and deſcribes as follows: This inftrument is made of 
pine, or fir, ſplit in the middle, and hollowed on the 
nat fide where the drum is to be made. The hollow 
is of an oval figure; and is covered with a ſkin clean 
dtreſſed, and painted with figures of various kinds, 
| ſuch as ſtars, ſuns and moons, animals and plants, and 
even countries, lakes, and rivers; and, of later days, 
© fince the preaching of Chriſtianity among them, the 
| acts and ſufferings of our Saviour and his apoſtles are 
added among the reſt. All theſe figures are ſeparated 
by lines into three regions or cluſters. There is, be- 
ſides theſe parts of the drum, an index and a hammer. 
he index is a bundle of brafs or iron rings, the big- 
geſt of which has a hole in its middle, and the ſmaller 
ones are hung ta it. The hammer, or drum-ftick, is 
made of the horn of a rein-deer; and with this they 
| "RE beat the drum ſo as to make theſe rings dance about, 
they being laid on the top for that purpoſe. In the 
motion of theſe rings upon the pictures figured on the 
drum, they fancy to themſelves ſome prediction in re- 
gard to the things they inquire about, which are prin- 
"8 cipally the three following: 1. What facrifices will 
prove moſt likely to preferve them in a future ſtate ; 
2. what ſucceſs they ſhall have in their ſeveral occupa- 
tions, as hunting, fiſhing, curing of difeaſes, and the 
ike; and, 3. what is moſt to be dreaded from places 
remote from them. On theſe occaſions they uſe ſeve- 
ral peculiar ceremanies, and place themſelves in va- 
rious odd poſtures as they beat the drum; which in- 
gk uences the rings to the one or the other fide, and to 
come near to the one or the other ſet of figures. And, 
ven they have done this, they have a method of cal- 
1 g K 2 h culating 
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culating a diſcovery, which they keep as a great ſecret, 
but which ſeems merely the buſineſs of the imagina- 
tion in the ſuperſtitious diviner. 

It is remarkable that civilization has had no better 
effect in any of the regions above deſcribed, where 
the inhabitants appear to have been deſcended from 
the fame original ftock. A colony was very early 
eſtabliſhed in Greenland, churches were built, and a 
conſiderable commerce ſet on foot to and from Nor- 
way; When, all at once, every kind of correſpondence 
was cut off, and all knowledge of the colony, and its 
fate, has ever ſince been buried in oblivion. This 
ſtrange event has been attributed to many cauſes ; but 
the moſt probable is, that the colony was exterminated 
by the interior ſavages, who had frequently harraſſed 
the ſettlement, and reſembled in their garb and ap- 
pearance the Eſquimaux or Hudſon's-Bay Indians, 
called Schrellings. Thoſe who have fince viſited the 
ſpot, aſſert, that no traces of the colony are to be 
found, except a few cattle and ſheep running wild a- 
bout the country, and the ruins of ſome houſes and 
villages, inhabited by cruel: and barbarous ſavages, 
who kill and eat all ſtrangers that fall in their way, 
They are ſaid to bear a near reſemblance to the Sa- 
moiedes and Laplanders in their perſons, but are more 
groſs and loathſome; they eat after their dogs without 
waſhing their diſhes; devour the lice which devour 
them ; and even lick the fweat, which they ſcrape off 
from their faces with their knives. The women waſh 
themſelves with their own urine, which they imagine 
makes the hair grow; and, in the winter-time, go out 
immediately after, to let the liquor freeze upon their 
ſkin. They will often eat their victuals off the dirty 
ground, without any veſſel to hold them in; and de- 
vour rotten fleſh with the greateſt avidity. In times 
of ſcarcity they will ſubfiſt on pieces of old ſkin, reeds, 
ſea-weeds, and a root called tugloronct, dreſſed with 
train- oil and fat. The dung of rein-deer taken _ 
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te inteſtines, the entrails of partridges, and all ſorts of 
N offals, are counted dainties among theſe ſavages; and of 
tte ſcrapings of ſeal-ſkins they make delicate pancakes. 
They could not taſte the proviſions of the Daniſh ſet- 
ders, without abhorrence ; though they afterwards be- 
came extremely fond of bread and butter, but retain 
an averfion to tobacco and ſpirituous liquors; in which 
particular they differ from almoſt all ſavages on the 
face of the earth. | 
Notwithſtanding the fate of the firſt ſettlers, ſome 
*EDaniſh miſſionaries have recently attempted to make 
yvyroſelytes of the inhabitants near the ſhores; but with 
very little ſucceſs. They indeed ſeemed to pay great 
reſpect and deference to theſe paſtors, and patiently 
hear them expound the truths of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; but at the ſame time they liſten with the moſt 
nortifying indifference, without being in the leaſt in- 
6 Auenced by what they have heard. They believe in 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the exiſtence of a ſpi- 
Fit, whom they call Tornga/uk; but of whom they have 
rmed the moſt ridiculous notions. The Angekuts, 
Pho are ſuppoſed to be his immediate miniſters, differ 
poncerning the principles of his exiſtence ; ſome af- 
erming, that he is without form or ſhape: others, 
hat he has the ſhape of a bear: others, that he has a 
rge human body with only one arm; while others 
firm, that he is no larger than a man's finger, with 
any other abſurdities of a fimilar kind. They have 
co a peculiar kind of mythology, by which they be- 
eeve all the elements to be full of ſpirits, from amon 
WW hich every one of their prophets is ſupplied with a 
miliar, which they name Torngak, and who is al- 
Ways ready when ſummoned to his aſſiſtance. 
& Among the Eſquimaux, or country lying round 
Hudſon's- Bay, the progreſs of civilization has been 
Wetended with rather better ſucceſs. The laudable zeal 
che Moravian clergy, in the year 1752, induced 
em to ſend miſſionaries to this country. They fixed 
| On 
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on Niſbet's Harbour for their ſettlement ; but after a 
ſhort time they were cut off by the natives; part of 
them indeed made their efcape, but the greateſt num- 
ber were ſacrificed by the favages to their gods, and 
ſuſtained the agonies af death in its moſt horrid forms, 
In 1764, under the protection of our government, 
another attempt was made. The miſſionaries were 
then well received by the Eſquimaux, and we hear, 
from ſome very recent accounts, that the miflion naw 


goes on with ſucceſs; but that the inhabitants of the | 


northern mountains remain ta this day in the moſt 
abject ſtate of nature. Thus all accounts, both an- 
cient and modern, tend to eſtabliſh this obvious fact, 
that the whale race of ſavages inhabiting the immenſe 
territories above deſcribed are one race of people, 
deſcended from the ſame original ſtock, with no other 


variation than what is derived from the difference of © 


latitude under which they live. 


We ſhall now direct our enquiries to the race f, 


Tartars, who occupy ſuch immenſe regions in Aſia. 


They ſpread over that vaſt tract of country extending , Mt 


# . 
vu 


from Ruſſia to Kamtſchatka, a ſpace of eleven or 
twelve hundred leagues in length, by more thau ſeven 
hundred and fifty in breadth, which is a territory 2- 
bove twenty times larger than the whole empire ot 
France. The Tartars border with China, the king- 
doms of Boutan, and of Alva, and the Mogul ani 


Perfian empires, as far as the Caſpian Sea, on the 


noxth and weſt. They ſpread along the Wolga and 


the weſt coaſt of the Caſpian, as far as Dagheſtan 
they have penetrated to the north coaſt of the Black RAY 
Sea, and have eſtabliſhments- in Crimea, in Litte 
Tartary and Moldavia, and in the Ukraine. All thei: ney 
le, even in their youth, have large wrinkled. fore- 

ds; their noſes are thick and ſhort, and their es ne 


{mall and ſunk : their cheek+bones are very high, a» 


the lower part of their face remarkably narrow; ther 
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ia; the teeth are long, and diſtinct from each other; 
de eye-brows are thick, and cover the eyes: the face 
is flat; the ſkin is tawny or olive; and the hair is 
IE black. Their bodies are of a middle ſtature, but 
W ftrong and robuſt. They have but little beard, and 
IT the hairs are diſpoſed in tufts, like the beards of the 
ZE Chineſe. Their thighs are thick, and their legs ſhort. 
ne Kalmuc Tartars are the moſt deformed of this 
race. They are moſtly wandering hordes, living in 
W tents made of cloth or ſkins. They eat the fleſh of 

WE horſes, and of other animals, either raw, or ſoftened 

. . by putrifying under their ſaddles, and likewiſe fiſh 

| dried with the ſun. Their common drink is mares 
milk fermented with the flour of millet, They all 
RE ſhave the head, except a little tuft which they allow 


to grow, in order to form two trefles, one of them to 


hang on each fide of the face. The women, who are 

almoſt as ugly as the men, wear their hair, in which 
they fix little pieces of copper, and other ornaments of 
the lame nature. | 
„In moſt of theſe wandering tribes, few marks of re- 
| ligion, or of decency in their manners, are to be found. 


They live chiefly by plunder; and the Tartars of 
* Dagheſtan, who border on civilized nations, have a 


| great trade in ſlaves, whom they carry off by force, 
and then {ell them to the Turks and Perſians. Their 
4 RF wealth principally conſiſts of horſes, which are, per- 
c baps, more numerous in Tartary than in any other 
4 country on the globe. Theſe people live perpetually 
with their horſes, and are continually occupied in 
„training, dreſſing, and exerciſing, them. They ma- 
je nage them with ſuch dexterity, that a ſtranger would 
a RS imagine both creatures to be animated with the ſame 
mind. Theſe horſes not only obey the gentleſt mo- 
öätdoons of the bridle, but they ſeem to know the very 
i RT intention of their riders. 

- To learn the particular differences which ſubſiſt a- 
b mong the race of Tartars, we haye only to compare 


the 
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the deſcriptions given by travellers of their different 


tribes. We are informed by Tavernier, that the Kal. 


mucs, who live in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian 
Sea, between Muſcdvy and Great Tartary, are ro- 
buſt men, but ugly and deformed. Their faces are 


large and flat ; their eyes ſmall, and ſituated very wide 1 | 


aſunder. Their noſes are remarkably low, and their 


knees bend outward, and their legs inward. Profeſ- 4 
ſor Pallas fays, The characteric features of a Kalmuc, 


are the following : the interior angle of the eye is 
placed obliquely downwards towards the noſe, and is 
acute and fleſhy ; the eye-brows are black, narrow, 
and much arched; the noſe is of a ſtructure quite ſin- 


ar, being generally flat and broken towards the 


forehead ; the cheek-bone is high, the head and face 


very round; the eye is dark, the lips thick and fleſhy, ' 
the chin ſhort, and the teeth exceeding white, conti- © 


nuing ſo to old age; the ears are of an enormous ſize, © 


ſtanding out from the head. Theſe characters are 


more or leſs viſible in each individual; but the perſon 
that poſſeſſes them all in the higheſt degree is conſi- 
as the moſt beautifully formed. 
People that lead a wandering life enjoy the bodily 
ſenſes in the greateſt perfection. The Kalmucs find 


the ſubtilty of their ſenſe of ſmell very uſeful in the: 


military expeditions, for by it they perceive at a diſ- 


tance the ſmoke of a fire or the ſmell of a camp. 


There are many of them who can tell by applying the 
noſe to the hole of a fox, or any other quadruped, if 
the animal be within or not. They hear at a great 
diſtance the trampling of horſes, the noiſe of an enc- 
my, of a flock of ſheep, or even of ſtrayed cattle; they 
have only to ſtretch themſelves on the ground, and to 


apply their ear cloſe to the turf, But nothing is more 7 
aſtoniſhing than the acuteneſs of fight in moſt of the 
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Kalmucs, and the extraordinary diſtance at which they Wa 


often perceive very minute objects, ſuch as the dull 
raiſed by cattle or horſes, and this from places = 
itte 
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urttie elevated; in immenſe level deſarts, though the 
I particular inequalities of the ſurface and the vapours 

XX which in fine weather are ſeen to undulate over the 

oil in great heats, conſiderably increaſe the difficulty. 

IT They are alſo accuſtomed to trace the print of a foot 
in theſe deſarts by the fight alone. But their extreme 
dirtineſs can neither be diſguiſed nor juſtified, and pro- 
ceeds more from their education, * an the ſlovenli- 
© neſs attached to the profeſſion of a herdſman, and from 
levity, than from lazineſs: for the Kalmuc women 
are indefatigable in whatever concerns domeſtic mat- 
ters: and it is for this reaſon, as well as on the ſcore 

, of ſenſuality, that the Kirgiſiens are eager to ſeize 
and carry them off, whenever a favourable opportu- 
nitꝛy preſents itſelf. 

& After the Kalmucs, the Tartars of Dagheſtan hold 
the next rank in deformity. The Little Tartars, or 
& thoſe of Nogai, who live near the Black Sea, are not 
ſo ugly as the Kalmucs, though they have flat faces, 

and ſmall eyes, and reſemble the Kalmucs in their 

2 general figure. By their intercourſe with the Circaſ- 
fans, the Moldavians, and other adjoining nations, 
this race of Tartars have, perhaps, loft a part of their 
original deformity. The Tartars of Siberia, though, 
like the Kalmucs, they have broad faces, ſhort flat noſes, 
and ſmall eyes, and though their language be very dif- 
ferent, there is ſtill ſo great a ſimilarity between them, 
that they ought to be regarded as the ſame race of 
3 2 The Tartars of Bratſki are conſidered by 
Pere Avril as of the ſame race with the Kalmucs; and, 
nm proportion as we advance eaſtward, and approach 

Independent Tartary, the features of the Tartars gra- 
dually ſoften; but the characters eſſential to their race 
are never obliterated. Laſtly, the Mongou- Tartars, 
8 who conquered China, and were the moſt polithed, 
E | though their features be leſs diſagreeable, yet, like all 
4M the other tribes, they have ſmall eyes, large flat faces, 
din black or red beards, ſhort ſunk noſes, and a tawny 


Vor. I. No; . L complexion, 
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complexion. The people of Thibet, and of the other 
ſouthern provinces of Tartary, are alſo leſs deformed. 
The Tartars of Crimea and of the province of Cu- 
ban, are of a middle ſtature; they have broad ſhould- 
ers, narrow flanks, ſtrong nervous limbs, black eyes, 
and a tawny complexion. The Tartars of Kergiſſi 
and Tcheremiſh are ſmaller and more ſquat ; they are 
groſſer, and leſs agile ; they have black eyes, a tawny 
hue, and faces ſtill broader than the former. As theſe 
nations abound with ſlaves, both male and female, 
who are carried off from Ruſſia and Poland; as their 
religion permits a plurality of wives and concubines ; 
and as their ſultans, murzas, or nobles, bring their 
wives from Circaſſia and Georgia, the children who 


ſpring from ſuch alliances are leſs deformed, and 


whiter than thoſe of the unmixed natives. There are 
even among the Tartars a whole nation, that of the 


Kabardinſki, who are remarkably beautiful. M. San- 


chez aſſerts, that he noticed no leſs than three hun- 
dred of theſe men in the Ruſſian ſervice; and he aſ- 
fures us, that he never ſaw men make a more hand- 
ſome figure. Their countenances were almoſt as freſh 
and white as any in, Europe; they - had large black 
eyes; and they were tall and well proportioned. He 
adds, that the lieutenant-general of Serapikin, who 
had lived long in Kabarda, informed him, that the 
women were equally handſome. But this nation, ſo 
totally different from the other Tartar tribes with 
which they are ſurrounded, are ſaid to have come ori- 
ginally from the Ukraine, and had been tranſported 
into Kabarda about one hundred and fifty years ago. 

T he blood of the Tartars is intermixed on one fide 
with the Chineſe, and, on the other, with the orien- 


tal Ruſſians. But the characteriſtic features of the 
race are not entirely obliterated by this mixture; for, 
among the Muſcovites, the Tartarian aſpect is very 
frequent; and, though the former have {ſprung from 


the common European race, we ſtill find many indivi- 


duals 
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TE: duals with ſquat bodies, thick thighs, and mort legs, 
"EXE like the Tartars. But the Chineſe have ſo great a re- 
ſemblance to the Tartars, that it is believed they are 
of the very ſame race: the moſt remarkable difference 
W :riſcs from a total diſparity in their diſpoſitions, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms. The Tartars are fierce, warlike, 
and fond of hunting. They love fatigue and inde- 
pendence; and they are hardy and brutally groſs. But 
the manners of the Chineſe are the very reverſe. They 
are effeminate, peaceable, indolent, ſuperſtitious, ſub- 
miſſive, ceremonious, and paraſitical. In their fea- 
tures and form, however, they have a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to the Tartars. | 
he Chineſe are large and fat men, with well- pro- 
portioned limbs, round broad faces, ſmall eyes, large 
eye- brows, prominent eye-lids, and ſmall funk noſes. 
They have only ſeven or eight tufts of hair on each 
lip, and very little on the chin. Thoſe who live in 
the ſouthern provinces are browner and more tawny 
than thoſe in the northern parts; and their colour re- 
embles that of the people of Mauritania, or the more 
1 n of the Spaniards: but, in the middle provin- 
ess, they are as white as the Germans. According to 
e © Dampier and others, they are not all large and fat, 
0 though they regard theſe properties as great orna- 
ents to the human figure. Speaking of the inhabi- 


v ants of the iſland of St. John, on the coaſt of China, 
h Dampier informs us, that they are tall, erect, and not 
- ncumbered with fat; that they have a long viſage and 
4 a high forehead ; that their eyes are ſmall, their noſe 
- petty large and elevated in the middle, their mouth 
de of a moderate ſize, their lips thin, their complexion 
n. n- coloured, and their hair black; that they have na- 


he turally little beard; and that they pull out all the hairs, 
, ecept a few on the chin and upper lip. According to 


77 Centil, the Chineſe have nothing diſagreeable in their 
" n_ aſpect, eſpecially in the northern provinces : thoſe, 
'- whom neceſſity expoſes to the ſun, in the ſouthern 


> _ L 2 provinces, 
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provinces, are tawny. In general, they have ſmall 
oval eyes, ſhort noſes, and thick bodies of a middle 
ſtature. He aſſures us, that the women uſe every art 
to diminiſh their eyes; and that the young girls, in- 
ſtructed by their mothers, continually extend their 
eye-lids, in order to make their eyes ſmall and ob- 
long, which, when joined to a flat noſe, and large, 
open, pendulous ears, conſtitute a perfect beauty. He 
adds, that their complexion is fine, their lips of a 
beautiful red, their mouths well-ſhaped, and their 
hair exceedingly black ; but that the chewing of betle 
blackens their teeth, and their conſtant uſe of paint fo 
greatly injures their ſkin, that they have the appear- 
ance of old age before they arrive at thirty years. 

We are aſſured by Palafox, that the Chineſe are 
whiter than the oriental Tartars ; that they have alſo 
leſs beard; but that, in every other reſpect, there is 
little difference in the viſages of theſe two nations. It 
is very uncommon, he ſays, to ſee blue eyes either in 
China or the Philippine Iſlands, except the Europe- 
ans, or thoſe born of European parents. 

It is alledged by Inigo Biervillas, that the women 
of China are better made than the men. The faces of 
the latter, he obſerves, are large, and their complex- 
ions yellowiſh; their noſes are broad and compreſſed; 
and their bodies are thick and coarſe, like thoſe of 
Dutchmen: the women, on the contrary, are exceed- 
ingly handſome; their ſkin and complexion are admi- 
rably fine; and their eyes are extremely beautiful : but 


few of them, he adds, have good noſes, becauſe they 


are purpoſely compreſſed in their infancy. 


Wo. 
* 3. 


Moſt of the Dutch voyagers agree, and are con- 


firmed in opinion by M. Grofier, that the Chineſe, in 
— have broad faces, ſmall eyes, flat noſes, and = 


rdly any beard; that the natives of Canton, and all 


along the ſouthern coaſt, are as tawny as the inhabi- 3% 


tants of Fez in Africa; but that thoſe of the interior 


provinces are moſily white, Now, if we 1 
c 
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the deſcriptions of the Tartars and Chineſe given by 
tte different authors above quoted, we cannot heſitate 
nn pronouncing, that the Chineſe, though they differ 
a little in their ſtature, and in the form of their coun- 
MT tcnance, have a greater relation to the Tartars than to 
any other people, and that all the differences between 
WE them proceed entirely from climate and the mixture 
of races. This is the opinion of Chardin: * The ſize 
oc the Little Tartars, he remarks, © is about four 
inches leſs than that of the Europeans; and they are 
WE thicker in the ſame proportion. Their complexion is 
X& copper - coloured; their faces are broad, flat, and 
XX ſquare; their noſes are compreſſed, and their eyes 
ſmall. Now theſe are the exact features of the Chi- 
neſe; for, after the maſt minute examination, during 
my travels, I found that all the people to the eaſt and 
north of the Caſpian Sea, and to the eaſt of the Pe- 
XX ninſula of Malacca, have the ſame configuration of 
face, and nearly the ſame ſtature. From this circum- 
XX ſtance I was induced to think, that all theſe people, 
& notwithſtanding” the varieties in their manners and 
Wcomplexions, ſprung from the ſame ſource ; for differ- 
ences in colour proceed entirely from climate and the 
manner of living; and varieties in manners originate 
from the ſoil, and from the degrees of opulence en- 
oyed by different nations.“ 
== Father Parennin, who lived long in China, and ac- 
WE curately obſerved the manners of that people, informs 
us, that the neighbouring nations in the weſt, from 
| WE Thibet northward to Chamo, differed from the Chi- 
neſe in manners, language, features, and external con- 
formation; that they are rude, ignorant, ſlothful peo- 
ple, faults very common among the inhabitants of 
China; that, when any of theſe Tartars come to Pe- 
Kin, and the Chineſe are aſked the reaſon of theſe dif- 
. RE ferences, they anſwer that they are occaſioned by the 
W water and the ſoil; or, in other words, that the na- 


= ture of the country produces theſe changes in the bo- 
dies 
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dies and diſpoſitions of its inhabitants. He addg 


that this remark ſeems to be more verified in China MY 


than in any other country he ever ſaw; and that, when 
following the emperor in a journey into Tartary, as far 


as the forty- eighth degree of north latitude, he found 


Chineſe families from Nankin, who had ſettled there, * . 5 


whoſe children had become perfect Mongous, having 
their heads ſunk between their ſhoulders, crooked legs, 
and an aſpect that was truly groſs and diſguſting. 
The Japaneſe are fo very ſimilar to the Chineſe, 
that they may be regarded as the fame race of men; 
their colour is indeed darker, becauſe they hve in a 


more ſouthern climate. In general, their complexion | 


is vigorous; their ſtature ſhort; their face and noſe 


broad and flat; their eyes ſmall; their beard thin; 


and their hair black. They are haughty, warlike, full ' 


of vigour and dexterity, civil and obliging, ſmooth- 


tongued, and abound in compliments; but they area 


vain and inconſtant people. They ſuſtain, with in- 
credible patience, hunger, thirſt, cold, heat, fatigue, 
and all the other hardſhips of life. Like the Chinefe, 
they cat their meat with imall flicks, and, during their 
meals, they uſe a multitude of ceremonies and grima- 
ces. They are laborious, fkilfu} artificers ; and, in a 
word, their diſpofitions, manners, and cuſtoms, are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Chineſe. Near two 
centuries ago, ſome Portugueſe miſſionaries were en: 


into this country, and Chriſtianity proceeded with the 
moft rapid ſucceſs ; but ended at laſt in the moſt tra- 
gical manner, owing to the pride and haughtineſs, the 


miſconduct, rapacity, and extravagant conſpiracy of 
the fathers againſt the ſtate. This folly and madneſs 
produced a perſecution of forty years duration, ter- 
minated by a moſt horrid and bloody maſſacre, not to 


be paralleled in hiſtory. After this the Portugueſe, Wl 
as likewiſe the Chriſtian religion, were totally expelled 


the country, and the moſt effectual means taken for 4 


preventing their return. The natives are for this s 
poſe 
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poſe ſtill prohibited from going out of the country ; 


and all foreigners are excluded from an open and free 


trade; for as to the Dutch and Chineſe, under which 
laſt name ſome other eaſtern nations go thither, they 


3 þ. are ſhut up whilſt they remain there, and a moſt ſtrict 
watch is ſet upon them, inſomuch, that they are no 


better than priſoners: and the Dutch, it 1s ſaid, to ob- 


W tain a privilege even ſo far, declared themſelves 2 be 
10 Chriſtians, but Dutchmen. 


The abſurd cuſtom of rendering the feet of their 


vomen ſo ſmall that they can hardly ſupport their bo- 
dies, is common to both theſe nations. Some travel- 
lers affirm, that, when the Chineſe girls arrive at 
three years of age, their feet are bent in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the toes lie under the ſole; that they apply 


aquafortis to burn off the fleſh: and then wrap them 


1 up in ſtrong bandages. They add, that the women 


feel the conſequences of this operation all their lives; 


for they walk with much difficulty, and their. gait is 


exceedingly ungraceful. They chearfully ſubmit, how- 


ever, to this inconventency ; and, as it is thought 


Weraceful, they endeavour to make their feet as ſmall 


poſſible. Other travellers deny that they break 


Ie feet, and alledge, that they only compreſs them 
Wo forcibly as to prevent their growth; but all agree, 
that every woman of faſhion, and every woman that 
mas reckoned handſome, muſt have her feet ſo ſmall, 
that they could enter, with eaſe, into the ſhoe of a 


ghild of fix years of age. 


We may therefore, upon the whole, conclude, that 


- 


the Japaneſe and Chineſe are the ſame race of people; 
hat their civilization is of a very ancient date; and 
that they differ more from the Tartars in their man- 


* 


be aſcribed to the fertility of the ſoil, the mildneſs of 


vers than in their figure, Their early civilization may 


1 55 the climate, and the vicinity of the ſea; while the 


Tartars, removed from the ſea, and ſeparated from the 


© Jouthern nations by high mountains, have continued 
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to wander in their vaſt deſerts, and under a climate, 
the rigour of which, eſpecially in the northern parts 
of Tartary, could only be ſupported by a robuſt and 
uncultivated people. The country of Jeſſo, which 
lies to the north of Japan, though ſituated under a 
climate which ought to be temperate, is, however, 
cold, barren, and mountainous : its inhabitants are 
alſo totally different from thofe of China and Japan, 
They are an uncultivated race, having neither religion 
nor arts. Their bodies are thick and ſhort ; their 


hair is long and briſtly; their eyes are black; their 


forehead is flat, and their colour yellow, though leſs 


ſo than that of the Japaneſe. Their faces, as well as 


their whole body, are very hairy. They live like ſa- * 
vages, and their food conſiſts of the fat and oil f 


whales, and other fiſhes. They are exceedingly indo- 


lent, and ſlovenly in their dreſs. Their children go 
almoft naked; and.the women have invented no other 
ornament but that of painting their eye-brows and 
ps of a blue colour. The ſole pleaſure and occupa- W 


tion of the men is hunting bears and rein-deer, and 
fiſhing whales. Though they have ſome Japaneſe 


cuſtoms, as that of ſinging with a 3 voice, 


yet, in general, they have a greater reſemblance to 
the northern Tartars, or the Samoiedes, than to the 
natives of Japan. 


In examining the people on the ſouth and weſt of 
China, we find that the Cochin-chineſe, who inhabit | , 


a mountainous region that lies ſouth of China, and 
bounded by the Indian ocean, are more tawny, and have 
worſe features, than the Chineſe; and that the Tonqui- 
neſe, who live under a colder climate than the Cochin- 
chineſe, are handſomer and better ſhaped. Damper 
tells us, that the Tonquineſe are of a middle ftature: 
and that, though their complexion be tawny, theit 


{kin is ſo ſmooth and delicate, that the ſmalleſt changs | 


from redneſs to paleneſs are perceptible in their faces, 
a circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes them from th 
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other Indians. Their viſage is generally flat and 
oval, their noſe and lips well proportioned, their hair 
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black, long, and very thick; and they uſe every art 
eo make their teeth black. According to the rela- 
oon, annexed to Tavernier's voyages, the Tonquineſe 
ee of a good ſtature, and of an olive colour. Their 
Faces and noſes are not fo flat as the Chineſe; and they 
Ware, in general, handſomer. 
= The country of Cochin- china is much of the ſame 
Wemperature with that of Tonquin ; the people have a 
Wreat affinity with thoſe of Tonquin, with whom they 
Wave a common origin, and from whom they differ 
ery little in their manner of living, as well as their 
Wanners and cuſtoms, all of which they ſeem to have 
Werived from the Chineſe. M. le Poivre repreſents 
he Cochin-chineſe as gentle, hoſpitable, frugal, and 
Wnduſtrious. There is not a beggar in the country; 
nd robbery and murder are abſolutely unknown. A 
ranger may wander over the kingdom from one end to 
he other (the capital excepted) without meeting with 
oe ſlighteſt inſult. He will be every where received 
ith the moſt eager curiofity, but, at the ſame time, 
ith the greateſt benevolence. . A Cochin-chineſe 
raveller, who has not money ſufficient to defray 
Wis expences at an inn, enters the firſt houſe of the 
Wown or village he arrives at, and, waiting the hour of 
inner, takes part with the family, and goes away 
ben he thinks proper, without ſpeaking a word, or 
ny perſon's putting to him a — queſtion. Their 
oonarchs govern them as a father does his family, 
ſtabliſhing no laws but thoſe of nature. They ho- 
9 our and encourage agriculture, as the moſt uſeful 
jet employment of mankind, Every man, able to till the 
round, pays to the prince a ſmall ſum proportioned 


— 


e: 

* the ſtrength of his conſtitution, and the vigour of 
05 his arm; and nothing more. 

9 Thus, it appears, that theſe nations differ but little 
che rom the Chineſe: in colour they reſemble the inha- 
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bitants of the ſouthern provinces of China. If they 


are more tawny, it is owing to their living under 2 


warmer climate; and, though their faces and noſes 
be more prominent, they may ſtill be regarded as peo. 


ple ſprung from the ſame origin. 


The ſame obſervation is applicable to the natives of 
Siam, of Pegu, of Aracan, of Laos, &c. The fea. 
tures of all theſe nations have a ſtriking reſemblance to 
thoſe of the Chineſe; and, though they differ from 
the Chineſe in colour, yet they differ much more from 


the other Indians. The ſtature of the Siameſe, ac- 
cording to Loubere, is rather ſmall ; their bodies are 


well made; their faces are large, and their cheek- 42 


bones prominent; their forehead ſuddenly contracts, Þ N 


and terminates in a point, like the chin; their eyes 


are ſmall and oblique; the white of the eye is yellow- 


iſh; the cheeks are hollow, from the elevation of the 


upper part of the cheek-bones; the mouth is large, 
the lips thick, and the teeth black; their complexion is 


coarſe, being a mixture of brown and red, or, accord - 


ig to other travellers, of an aſh-colour, which is, 
perhaps, as much owing to the perpetual ſultrineſs of 
the air as to their birth: their noſe is ſhort and round- 
ed at the point; their ears are naturally large, and are 
much eſteemed when their ſize is remarkably great, 


This taſte for long ears is common to all the eaſtem | | 


nations. Some draw down the lobe of the ear in order 
to lengthen it, and pierce it ſo as only to allow the ad- 
miſſion of an ordinary pendant; and others, as the na- 
tives of Laos, widen the holes in their ears ſo enor- 
 mouſly, that they will almoſt admit a man's four- 
fingers, and, by this means, their ears deſcend nearly 


to the top of their ſhoulders. With regard to the 


Siameſe, however, their ears are naturally larger than 
ours. Their hair is coarſe, black, and ſtraight; and 
it is worn fo ſhort, both by the men and women, that 
it reaches no lower than the ear all round the head. 
They anoint the lips with a kind of perfumed poma- 


tum, 
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dam, which makes them appear unnaturally pale. 
rey have little beard; and they always pull out the 
"IVE hairs: nor is it cuſtomary to pare their nails, &c. 
3 Struys informs us, that the women of Siam wear pen- 
TE dants in their ears ſo large and heavy, that the holes 

gradually grow wide enough to admit a thumb. He 


3 adds, that the colour of both men and women is taw- 
ny; that, though not tall, they are handſome; and 
that, in general, the Siameſe are a mild and friendly 


3 people. Father Tachard remarks, that the Siameſe 
ere very alert, and have among them dancers and tum- 
I blers as agile as thoſe in Europe. He tells us, that 
the cuſtom of blackening their teeth proceeds from a 
notion they entertain of its being unſeemly for men to 
bave white teeth like the brutes. They beſmear them 
with black varniſh, and abſtain three or four days 
from meat, in order to make it adhere the more firmly. 
= {he inhabitants of the kingdoms of Pegu and Ara- 


J can differ not from thoſe of China and Siam, except 
: in their colour, which is a little blacker. The natives 
of Aracan, to the north-eaſt of the bay of Bengal, are 
f fond of large flat forcheads; and, to render them ſo, 


they apply a plate of lead to the foreheads of their chil- 
_ dren immediately after birth. They have large open 
_ noſtrils, ſmall ſparkling eyes, and ears reaching almoſt 
600 their ſhoulders. They eat, without diſguſt, mice, 
rats, ſerpents, and putrified fiſh. Their women are 
SS tolcrably agreeable, though their ears are equally as 
Long as thoſe of the men. They pay little or no re- 
8. gard to the chaſtity of their women, and our common 

5 ailors take great liberties among them. Their reli- 
on 5 Paganiſm; and the idols, temples, and prieſts, 
ere very numerous. The dreſs of the better fort is 
very light, for it conſiſts chiefly of a piece of thin 


4 | white gauze over their arms, breaſts, and belly, with a 
at {mall apron before. They curl their hair, and put 
d, glaſs rings in their ears, and ſtretch them to a mon- 


| ſtrous length. On their _— and legs they have 
: 2 hoops 
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hoops of copper, ivory, ſilver, &c. Captain Hamil. 
ton affirms, that there are but few places inhabited in 
this country, on account of the great number of wid 
elephants and buffaloes, which deſtroy the fruits f 
the ground; and that the tigers deſtroy the tame ani. 
mals. The rich burn the bodies of the dead; but the 
poor, who are not able to buy wood, throw them 
into the river, to prevent their being devoured by 
wild beaſts. - 


= * * 1 
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All theſe nations, it is apparent, differ little from Y 1 
the Chineſe, and reſemble the Tartars in the ſmallnes 
of their eyes, their flat viſages, and their olive colour. 


But, in proceeding more to the ſouthward, the fez- 
tures begin to be diverſified in a more ſenſible man- 
ner. The inhabitants of Malacca, and of the iſland of 
Sumatra, are black, ſmall, active, and well propor- 
tioned. Though naked from the middle upwards, 
except a {mall ſcarf which they carry ſometimes on one 
ſhoulder and ſometimes on the other, they are natu- 
rally brave, and become formidable after taking their 
opium, which affects them with a kind of furious in- 
toxication. The generality of them are reſtleſs, fond 
of navigation, war, plunder, emigrations, colonies, del- 
perate enterprizes, adventures, and gallantry. They 
talk inceſſantly of their honour and their bravery; 
whilſt they are univerſally conſidered, by thoſe with 
Whom they have intercourſe, as the moſt treacherous, 
ferocious people on earth, This ferocity, which the 
Malays quality under the name of Courage, is ſo wel 
known to the European companies who have ſettle- 
ments in the Indies, that they have univerſally agreed 
in prohibiting the cgptains of their ſhips who may put 
into the Malay iſlands, from taking on-board any ſea- 
men from that nation, except in the greateſt diſtrels, 
and then on no account to exceed two or three, It 1s 
not in the leaſt uncommon for an handful of theſe hor- 
rid favages ſuddenly to embark, attack a veſſel by 
ſurpriſe, maſſacre the people, and make themſelve 


maſter 
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maſter of her. The Malay batteaux, with twenty-four 
or thirty men, have been known to board European 
| IE ſhips of thirty or forty guns, in order to take be 
L24 -n fon of them, and murder the crew. The inhabitants 
of Sumatra and Malacca, according to Dampier, are of 
me ſame race. They ſpeak nearly the ſame language; 
| RS they have all a fierce and haughty temper; their ſta- 


= L * 
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wN dure is of a middle ſize; they have a long viſage, 

wdlack eyes, noſes of a moderate bulk, thin lips, and 
| WS teeth dyed black by the frequent uſe of betle. In the 
iſland of Pugniatan, or Piſſagan, about fixteen leagues 


W weſt of Sumatra, the natives are tall, and of a yellow | 
coloar, like the Braſilians. They have long ſmooth 
hair, and go abſolutely naked. "Thoſe of the iſland 


of Nicobar, to the north of Sumatra, are of a yellowiſh 
tawny complexion, and the interior inhabitants go 
7 perfectly naked. Thoſe on the ſea-coaſt, captain Ha- 
© WS Milton obſerves, in his ſecond volume of Aſiatic Re- 
- WS ſcarches, are low in ſtature but very well made, and 
ſurpriſingly active and ſtrong; they are copper-colour- 
„cd, and their features have a caſt of the Malay; quite 
the reverſe of elegant. The women in particular are 
extremely ugly. The men cut their hair ſhort, and 


W the women have their head ſhaved quite bare, and 
_ cr no covering but a ſhort petticoat, made of a ſort 
of a ruſh or dry graſs, which reaches half-way down 
dhe thigh. This graſs is not interwoven, but hangs 
round the perſon ' ſomething like the thatching of a 
| houſe. Such of them as have received preſents of 
cloth petticoats from the ſhips, commonly tie them 
round immediately under the arms. The men wear 
nothing but a narrow ſtrip of cloth about the middle, 
in which they wrap up their privities ſo tight, that 
there is hardly any appearance of them. The ears of 
both ſexes are pierced when young; and by ſqueezing 
into the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy 
weights of ſhells, they contrive to render them large, 
and diſagreeable to look at. They are naturally diſ- 
| - | | poled 
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poſed to be good-humoured and gay, and are very | 


torid of fitting at table with Europeans, where they 
eat every thing that is ſet before them; and they eat 
moſt enormouſly. They do not care much for wine, 


but will drink bumpers of arrack as long as they can = 


ſee. A great part of their time is ſpent in feaſting and 
dancing. The young men and women dance, and the 
old people furround them ſmoaking tobacco and drink- 
ing ſoura, which is an intoxicating liquor, diſtilled n_ 


from the cocoa-nut tree. 


The natives of the iſland of Sombrero, to the north b : 
of Nicobar, are very black; and they paint their faces 


with different colours, as green, yellow, &c.---The 
people of Malacca, of Sumatra, and of the ſmall ad- 


jacent iſlands, though they differ between themſelves, 


differ ſtill more from the Chineſe, Tartars, &c. and 
ſeem to have originated from a different race; yet the 
natives of Java, who are in the neighbourhood of 
thoſe of Sumatra and Malacca, have no reſemblance 
to them, but are ſimilar to the Chineſe, except in co- 
lour, which, like that of the Malays, is red mingled 
with black. They likewiſe reſemble, ſays Pigafetta, 
the natives of Brafil ; their complexion is coarſe, and, 
though neither remarkably large nor ſmall, they are 
ſquat, and exceedingly muſcular ; their faces are flat, 
«their cheeks flabby and pendulous; their eye-brows 
hrge, and inclined to the temples; their eyes ſmal, 
and their beards very black and thin. Father Tachard 
remarks, that the people of Java are robuſt and hand- 
ſome; that they ſeem to be active and reſolute ; and 
that the extreme heat of the climate obliges them to go 
moſtly naked. From the Lettres Edifiantes, it appears, 
that the natives of Java are of a purpliſh red colour; 
and that they are mild, familiar, and courteous, Fran- 
cis Legat relates, that the women of Java, who are 
not expoſed to the rays of the ſun, are leſs tawny than 
the men; that their countenance is comely, their 
breaſts prominent and well ſhaped, and their com- 
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plexion, though brown, is uniform and pleafing; that 
W they have a delicate hand, a ſoft air, brilliant eyes, 
an agreeable ſmile; and that many of them dance with 
great elegance and ſpirit. Moſt of the Dutch voyagers 
agree, that the natives of this ifland are robuſt, well 
made, and nervous; that their viſage is flat, their 
—_ checks broad and prominent, their eye-lids large, their 
eyes ſmall, their hair long, and their complexion 
SS tawny ; that they have little beard; that they wear 
IE their hair and nails very long; and that they poliſh 
HM their teeth with files. In a little iſland fronting that of 
ava, the women are tawny, have ſmall eyes, a large 
mouth, flat noſes, and long black hair. From all 
_ theſe relations, we may conclude, that the inhabitants 
of Java grony reſemble the Tartars and Chineſe, 
e 


5 ile thoſe of Malacca, Sumatra, and the ſmall adja- 
ent iſlands, differ from the Chineſe, both in their 
f features and in the form of their bodies. Neither is 
i difficult to account for this phenomenon; for the 
" SSpeninſula of Malacca, the iſlands of Sumatra and Ja- 
d ra, as well as all the other iſlands in the Indian Ar- 
» chipelago, muſt have been peopled by the neighbour- 
l Ing nations on the continent, and even the Europeans 


hemſelves, particularly the Portugueſe and Dutch, 
bo have had poſſeſſion of them near three centurics. 
his circumſtance muſt have produced a great variety 
ong the inhabitants, as well in the features and co- 
our, as in the form and proportions of their bodies. 
n the iſland of Java, for example, there are a people 
nd Walled Chacrelas, who are totally different, not only 


as &* 


90 om the natives of this iſland, but from all the other 
rs, Indians. Theſe Chacrelas are white and fair; their 
Ir; es are ſo weak, that they cannot ſupport the rays, of 
m- e fun, They go about, in the day, with their eyes 
are alf ſhut, and directed to the ground; but they ſee 
5 ſt during the night. All the inhabitants of the Mo- 


cca iſlands, ſays Pyrard, are ſimilar to thoſe of Su- 
atra and Java, in manners, mode of living, arms, 
cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, language, colour, &c. We learn from Man. 
delſlo, that the men are rather black than tawny, and 
that the women are fairer; that their hair is black, 
that their eyes, eye-brows, and eye-hds, are large; 
that their bodies are ſtrong and robuſt; that they are 
dexterous and agile; and that they live long, though 
their hair ſoon becomes hoary. This traveller like. 

wiſe tells us, that each iſland has its own peculiar i 
language, and that they have probably been peopled Wl 
by different nations. The inhabitants of Borneo and i 
of Bali, he adds, are rather black than tawny ; but, 
according to other travellers, they are only brown, like 
the other Indians. Gemelli Carreri ſays, that the in- 
habitants of Ternate are of the ſame colour with the 
Malays, which is a little darker than thoſe of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands; that their countenances are comely ; Wn 
that the men are handſomer than the women; and that 
both ſexes beſtow much care on their hair. The na- 
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tives of the iſland of Banda were nearly the ſame ; but 


the Dutch, who are abſolute maſters of the ſettle- 
ment, finding them ſavage, cruel, treacherous, and to- 
tally averſe to labour, have now almoſt exterminated 
them. According to Dampier, the original natives of 


the iſland of Timor, which is one of thoſe moſt adja- 


cent to New Holland, or Botany-bay, are of a middle 


ſtature: they have ere& bodies, delicate limbs, a long 
viſage, black briſtly hair, and a very black ſkin: 
they are dexterous and agile, but indolent to a ſhame- 
ful degree. In another place, however, he ſays, that 
the inhabitants along the bay of Laphao are moſily 
tawny and of a copper colour, and that their hair is 

black and flat. "4 
Turning northward, we find Manilla and the othe: 
—— iſlands, the inhabitants of which, by all- 
ances formed between the Spaniards, the Indians, the 
Chineſe, the Malabars, the Negroes, &c. are, per- 
haps, more mixed than thoſe of any other part of the 
univerſe, Thoſe Negroes, who live in the rocks - 
- Woods 
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Woods of Manilla, are entirely different from the other 
inhabitants. Some of them have criſped hair, like 
the negroes of Angola, and others long hair; their co- 
jour conſiſts of various ſhades of black. Among theſe, 
are the Tagalians or Tagaleze, the Pintadoes or 
painted negroes, the Ilayas or Tinglianos, and the 
Negrellos. The Tagalians, who are taought to be 
Malayans by deſcent, are a modeft, tractable, and well 
diſpoſed people. The Pintadoes, or painted negroes, 
are tall, ſtraight, ſtrong, active, and of an excellent 
diſpoſition. The Tinglianos, whom ſome ſuppoſe to 
be deſcended from the Japaneſe, are very brave, yet 
very courteous and humane. They live entirely on the 
egaifts of nature; and never ſleep under any other ſhade 
* chan that of the trees or a cave. The Negrellos, who 
are held to be the Aborigines of the iſland, are bar- 
barous and brutal to the laſt degree. When they kill 
a Spaniard, they make a cup of his ſkull and drink out 
of it. Theſe ſavages are ſaid to have tails four or five 
inches long, like the iſlanders mentioned by Ptolemy. 
his traveller adds, that he was informed by jeſuits, 
worthy of credit, that, in the iſland of Mindora, 
which 1s adjacent to Manilla, there is alſo a race of 
men called Manghians, who have all tails of the ſame 
length ; and that they had olive complexions and long 
hair. Dampier tell us, that the inhabitants of the 
ifland of Mindanoa, which is one of the principal and 
moſt ſoutherly of the Philippines, are of a middle ſta- 
ture; that their limbs are ſlender, their bodies thin 
and ſtraight, their viſages oval, their foreheads flat, 
their eyes black and ſmall, their noſes ſhort, their 
mouths large, their lips thin and red, their teeth 
black, their hair ſmooth and black, their colour tawny 
and more yellow than ſeveral of the other Indian 
tribes; that the women are handſome, and fairer than 
the men; that their viſage is longer, and their features 
ſufficiently regular, except the noſe, which is ſhort 
and flat; that their limbs are ſmall, and their hair 
Vor. I. No, 1. N long 
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long and black; that the men, in general, are alert 
and ingenious, but, at the ſame time, ſlothful, and 
addicted to robbery, We learn from the Lettres Edi. 
fiantes, that the inhabitants of the Philippine Iſlands 
reſemble the Malays, who formerly conquered theſe 
iſlands; that, like them, the noſe is ſhort, the eyes 
large, the complexion of a yellowtſh olive colour, and 
that their cuſtoms and language are nearly the ſame. 
To the northward of Manilla lies the iſland of For- 
moſa, which is not far diſtant from the province of 


Fokien in China, to which it is 1 But theſe | 7 


iſlanders have no reſemblance to the Chineſe, nor was 
the exiſtence of ſuch a place known to them until the 
year 1430. Struys informs us, that the men of this 
iſland are of ſmall ſtature, particularly thoſe who live 
in the mountains; that they have flat faces; that the 
women have coarſe full breaſts, and a beard like the 
men; that their ears are long, and their length 1s in- 
creaſed by heavy ſhells which they wear for pendants; 
that their hair is black and long, and their complex- 
ion of a yellowiſh black colour; that ſome of them are 
of a whitiſh yellow, and others entirely yellow, Theſe 
iſlanders, both men and women, run with ſuch ſur— 
priſing ſwiftneſs, that they can almoſt outſtrip the 
fleeteſt greyhound. The Chineſe attribute this agility 
to the precaution they take of confining their knees 
and reins by a cloſe bandage until the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, Their favourite arms are lances, which 
they dart to the diſtance of fixty or eighty feet with 
the greateſt dexterity and preciſion. They uſe bows 
and arrows, and can kill a pheaſant on wing with as 
much certainty as an European ſportſman could with a 
fuſee. Theſe people are very dirty in their manner of 
cating. They eat fleſh half raw: and, provided it has 
been only preſented to the fire, it appears to them ex- 
cellent. They go almoſt naked, and wear only a piece 
of cloth which hangs from the girdle to their knees. 
Thoſe among them who, according to the judgment 
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of the chiefs of the village, have borne away the prize 
for agility in running or dexterity in the chaſe, obtain 
the honourable privilege of making on their ſkin, by a 
very painful operation, ſeveral fantaſtical figures of 
flowers, ſhells, trees, and animals. All have the right 
of blackening their teeth, and of — ornaments 
of bracelets and crowns made of ſhells an 

Struys, in his voyages, expreſsly declares, that, in 
this iſland, he ſaw a man with a tail a foot long, co- 
vered with reddiſh hair, and that, he was aſſured, 
this tail was a conſequence of the climate, for all the 
natives of the ſouthern part of the ifland had tails of 
the ſame kind. I know not what credits due to this 
relation of Struys. If the fact concerning the tails be 


true, it muſt be exaggerated; for it accords not with 
= the accounts of other travellers, nor even with that of 


Ptolemy; and Marc Paul, in his Geographical De- 
ſcription, ſays, that, in the mountains, and in the 
kingdom of Lambry, there are men with tails about a 
palm long only. It appears, that Struys reſts upon 
the authority of Marc Paul, as Gemelli Carreri does 
upon that of Ptolemy ; and that the tail he pretends 
to have ſeen is very different in its dimenſions from 
that aſcribed by other travellers to the negroes of Ma- 
nila, the inhabitants of Lambry, &c. The accounts 
of modern travellers, concerning the iſland of For- 
moſa, make no mention of theſe extraordinary men; 
and I am inclined to- believe that what he ſaw, was 
neither more nor leſs than the great baboon, which we 
ſhall hereafter deſcribe. 

The Dutch voyagers, in their accounts of the na- 
tives of Formoſa, differ from thoſe we have mention- 
ed. Mandelflo, as well as the writers of the collec- 
tion of the voyages which paved the way for the 
eſtabliſhment of the Dutch Faſt India Company, in- 
forms us, that theſe iſlanders are taller than the Eu- 
ropeans ; that their colour is browniſh black; that 
their bodies are hairy ; and that the women are of a 
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low ſtature, but robuſt, fat, and tolerably proportion. 
ed. In moſt of the writers concerning this iſland, 
there is no mention of men with tails; and they differ 
widely from each other in their deſcriptions of the 
form and features of the natives. But, with regard 
to one fact, which is no leſs extraordinary, they all 
ſeem entirely to agree, namely, that the women are 
not permitted to bear children till the age of thirty. 
five, though they are at liberty to marry long before 
that 1 Speaking of this cuſtom, Rechteren ex- 
prefles himſelf in the following terms: After mar- 
riage, the women are not allowed to be mothers till 
they have completed their thirty- fifth or thirty - ſe- 
venth year. When they are pregnant before this pe- 
riod, their prieſteſſes trample with their feet upon the 
women's bellies, and in this manner force them to miſ- 
carry, an operation much more painful and dangerous 
than a natural labour: but it is diſgraceful, and even a 
high crime, to allow a child to come into the world 
before the age preſcribed, I have ſeen women who 
had fixteen of theſe forced miſcarriages, and were only 

mitted to bring forth their ſeventeenth child.” A 
dreadful diſaſter has but lately befallen this unhap- 
py iſland; for on the 22d of May, 1782, part of the 
vaſt chain of mountains, which divided the country, 
ſuddenly ſunk into the ocean, and over-turning a con- 
fiderable part of the iſland, thouſands of the miſerable 
inhabitants were ſwallowed up by the fea, which leſt 
only a ſmall part of the land remaining. 

The Mariana or Ladrone iflands, which are the 
moſt remote from the eaſtern coaſt, are inhabited by 
a rude and unpoliſned people. Father Gobieu tells 
us, that, till the arrival of the Europeans, they had 
never ſeen fire, and that they were extremely ſurpriſed 
when this element was firſt exhibited to them by Ma- 
gellan, who, provoked by their repeated thefts, burn- 
ed one of their villages, When they ſaw their wooden 
houſes blazing, they firſt thought that the fire * 1 
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beaſt which fed upon the wood ; and ſome of them» 


Vo came too near, were burnt, the reſt ſtood at a 


diſtance, leſt they ſhould be deyoured or poiſoned by 
the breathings of this terrible animal. Their colour 
is tawny, though ſomewhat fairer than that of the na- 
tives of the Phillippines ; they are ſtronger and more 
robuſt than the Europeans; they are tall and well- 
proportioned, and go ſtark naked, Though they feed 
ſolely on roots, fruits, and fiſh, yet they are fat and 
corpulent; - but their corpulency prevents them not 
from being nimble and active. They live ſo long, 
that the age of one hundred years is nat extraordinary 
among them, without ever experiencigg diſeaſe or 


ſickneſs. We are told by Gemelli Carreri, that the 


natives of theſe iſlands are of a gigantic ſize, and that 
they are fo ſtrong, that they can, with eaſe, carry on 
their ſhoulders a weight of five hundred pounds. In 
general, their hair is criſped, their noſe and eyes are 


large, and their complexion is like that of the Indians. 


The inhabitants of Guan, one of theſe iſlands, have 
long black hair, a large noſe, thick lips, white teeth, 
a long viſage, a ferocious aſpect; they are likewiſe ex- 
ceedingly robuſt ; and their ſtature, it is ſaid, extends 
to ſeven feet in height, 


To the ſouth of the Ladrone iſlands, and eaſtward 
of the Molucca, we find the land of the Papous and 


New Guinea, which ſeem to be the moſt ſoutherly re- 
gions of the globe, According to Argenſola, the 
apous are as black as the Caffres, have criſped hair, 


and a meagre and diſagreeable viſage. Among theſe 
people, however, there are ſome who are as white and 


fair as the Germans; but their eyes are weak and de- 
licate. We are alſo informed by Le Maire, that the 
natives of this country are very black, ſavage, and 


brutal. They wear rings in their ears aud noſes, ahd- 


ſometimes in the partition of the noſe. They like- 
wile wear bracelets of mother-ot-pearl above the el- 
bows and on the wriſts, and they cover their heads 
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with caps made of the bark of trees, painted with dif. 
ferent colours. They are ſtrong and well proportione# 
have black teeth, a pretty good beard, and black and 
eriſped hair, though not fo woolly as that of the 
other negroes. They are ſwift in the chace ; and, as 
the uſe of iron is unknown to them, their weapons 
confiſt of clubs, lances, and ſpears, made of hard wood, 
They likewiſe uſe their teeth as offenfive weapons, 
and bite like dogs. They eat betle and pimento mix- 


ed with chalk, which alſo ſerve them for powder to | 5 
their beards and hair. Their women have a diſguſt. ng 
ful aſpect: they have long breaſts which hang down Wl 


to the navel, very prominent bellies, ſmall arms and 
- Iimbs, the viſage of an ape, and frightful features. 
Dampier tells us, that the natives of the iſland of Sa- 
bala, in New Guinea, are a kind of tawny Indians, 
with long black hair, and who differ not in manners 
from thoſe of the ifland of Mindanoa, and of the eaſtern 
ies; that, beſide theſe, who appear to be the princi- 
pat inhabitants of New Guinea, there are alſo Negroes 
with frizzled woolly hair. Speaking of another of theſe 
iſlands, called Garret-Denys, our author remarks, 
that the inhabitants are black, robuſt, and well made; 
that they have large round heads, and ſhort criſped 
hair, which they cut in different faſhions, and paint 
with various colours, as red, white, and yellow ; that 
they have large round faces, and broad and flat noſes ; 
that their countenances, however, would not be abſo- 
lutely diſguſting, if they did not thruſt through their 
noſtrils a kind of peg, about an inch thick and four 
inches long, ſo that each end of it reſts upon their 
cheek-bones, and only a ſmall part of the noſe ap- 
pears around this unnatural ornament; and that they 
wear ſimilar pegs in their ears. Capt. Cook made the 
coaſt of New Guinea on the 3d of September, 1770, 
and landed in the pinnace, accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
Dr. Solander, nine of the ſhip's crew, and ſervants 
well armed, and leaving two — to take care _ 

the 
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e boat, advanced ſome little way up the country; 
. coming to the ſkirts of a thick wood, they judged 
it prudent to proceed no further, leſt they ſhould fall 
into an us of the natives, and their retreat to 
the boat be cut off. Having advanced about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the boat, three Indians ruſhed out 
ot the wood with a hideous ſhout; they threw their 
darts, and ſhewed ſuch a hoſtile diſpoſition, that the 
party, to prevent the deſtruction of theſe people, re- 
turned to the boat, as they had no intention forcibly 
do invade their country, either to gratify their appe- 

tites or curioſity, and it was evident nothing could be 
done upon friendly terms. When they got on board 
the boat, they rowed along the ſhore, and the number 
of Indians aſſembled, ſeemed to be between ſixty and a 
hundred. They made much the ſame appearance as 
the New Hollanders at Botany-bay, and Port Jackſon, 
being ſtark naked, and their hair cropped ſhort. - All 
the while they were ſhouting defiance, and throwing 
ſomething out of their hand which burnt exactly like 
gun-powder, but made no report ; what theſe fires 
were, or for what purpoſe intended, could not be 
gueſſed at; thoſe who diſcharged them had in their 
hands a ſhort piece of ſtick, poſlibly a hollow cane, 
which they ſwing ſidewiſe from them, and immedi- 
ately fire and ſmoke iſſued, exactly reſembling the diſ- 
charge of a muſket, and of no longer duration. This 
wonderful phenomenon was obſerved from the ſhip; 
and the deception was ſo great, that the people on 
board thought they had fire-arms; and even in the 
boat if they had not been ſo near as that they muſt 
have heard the report, if there had been any, they 
_ hou!d have thought they had been firing volleys. 
Aft looking at them attentively for ſome time, with- 
out taking any notice of their flaſhing and vocifera- 
tion, the ſailors fired ſome muſkets over their heads. 
Upon hearing the balls rattle among the trees, they 
walked leiſurely away, and the boat returned to the 
2 ſhip, 
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ſhip. Upon examining ſome weapons which the nag 


tives had thrown, they were found to be light darts, 


about four feet long, very ill made, of a reed or bam- 
boo cane, and pointed with hard wood, in which there 
were many barbs.” They were difcharged with great 
force, for at ſixty yards diſtance they went beyond the 

v; but in what manner they were thrown could 
not be exactly ſeen. But the general opinion was, 
that they were thrown with a ſtick in the manner prac- 
tied by the New Hollanders. 

The natives of the coaſt of New Holland, which 
is ſituated in the ſixteenth degree of ſouth latitude, 
and beyond the iſland of Timor, are perhaps the 
moſt miſerable of the human ſpecies, and approach 
neareſt to the brutes. They have remarkable thick 
noſes and lips, and large mouths: they pull out, it 
would appear, one of the fore-teeth of the _ 
jaw; for, in neither ſex, nor at any period of life, are 
theſe teeth to be ſeen. They have no beard; their 
viſage is long, without a fingle feature that is agrer- 
able; their hair is ſhort, black, and criſped; and their 


fkin 1s as black as that of the Guinea negroes. They | 1 


have no cloathing but a piece of the bark of a tree tied 
round their waiſt, with a handful of long herbs in thi 
middle. They have no houſes, and they ſleep on the 
und without any covering. They aſſociate, men, 
women, and children, promiſcuoufly, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, Their principal nouriſhment is 
fiſh, which they catch in the ſea; and they are totally 
unacquainted with bread, and every ſpecies of grain. 
In another part of the coaſt of New Holland, about 
the twenty-ſecond or twenty-third degree ſouth lati- 
tude, the natives ſeem to be of the ſame race with 
thoſe above deſcribed. They are extremely ugly and 
diſguſting, and have nearly the ſame brutal manners; 
their ſkin is black, their hair criſped, and their bodies 
are long and flender. Governor Phillip, after ſettling 
the Engliſh convicts at Botany-bay and Port Jack- 
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fon, gives the following account of the natives: The 
inhabitants of New Holland, and New South Wales, | 
(which is the eaſtern extremity of the iſland) are the 
moſt miſerable and ſavage -race of mortals, perhaps, 
exiſting on the face of the earth. They go entirely 
naked; and, though pleaſed at firſt with ſome orna- 
ments which were given them, they ſoon threw them 
away as uſeleſs. It does not appear, however, that 
they are inſenſible of the benefits of clothing, or of ſome 
of the conveniencies which their new neighbours are in 
poſſeſſion of. Some of them, whom the coloniſts 
partly clothed, ſeemed to be pleaſed with the comfort- 
able warmth they derived from it; and they all ex- 
preſs a great deſire for the iron tools which they ſee the 
Engliſh make uſe of. Their colour, in the opinion of 
captain Cook, is rather a deep chocolate than a full 
black: but the filth and greaſe, with which, like the 
Hottentots, their ſkins are covered, prevents the true 
colour of them from appearing. At ſome of their in- 
terviews with the convicts, ſeveral droll inſtances hap- 
pened of their miſtaking the negroes among the colo- 
niſts for their own countrymen. Notwithſtanding 
their diſregard for European finery, they are fond of 
deforming their bodies with ſcars; ſo that ſome of 
them cut the moſt hideous figure that can be imagin- 
ed. The ſcars themſelves have an uncommon appear- 
ance, Sometimes the fleſh is raiſed ſeveral inches 
from the ſkin, and appears as if filled with wind; 
and all.theſe ſeem to be reckoned marks of honour a- 
mong them. Some of them perforate the r of 
the noſe, and thruſt a large bone through it, an hide- 
ous kind of ornament, humorouſly called by the Eng- 
liſn failors, their ſprit. ſail yard. Their hair and head 
are generally ſo much clotted with filth, that they re- 
ſemble a mop. They alſo paint themſelves with va- 
r10us colours, like moſt other ſavages: they will alſo 
ſometimes ornament themſelves with beads and ſhells, 


but make no uſe of the beautiful feathers procured 
Vol. I. No. 4. O from 
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from the birds of the country. Moſt of the men want 
one of the fore teeth in the upper-jaw; a circum- 
ſtance mentioned by Dampier and other navigators ; 
and this alſo appears to be a badge of honour among 
them. It is very common among the women to cut 
off the two lower joints of the little finger ; which, 
conſidering the clumfineſs of the amputating inſtru. 
ments they poſſeſs, muſt certainly be a very painful 
operation. This was at firſt ſuppoſed to be peculiar 
to the married women, or thoſe who had borne chil. 
dren, but ſome of the oldeſt women are found without 
this diſtinction, while it is obſerved in others who are 
very young.” : 

There 1s no good reaſon for ſuppoſing them to be 
canibals, and they never eat animal ſubſtances but raw 
or next to it. Some of their vegetables are poiſonous 
when raw, but deprived of this property when boiled. 
A convict unhappily experienced this by eating them in 
'an unprepared ſtate; in conſequence of which he dicd 
in twenty-four hours. They certainly burn their dead; 
which, perhaps, has given riſe to the report of their 
being canibals. In their perſons the New Hollanders 
are active, vigorous, and ſtout, though generally 
lean, Dampier aſſerts, that they have a dimnels of 
fight; though later navigators have determined this to 

a miſtake, aſcribing to them, on the contrary, a 
quick and piercing fight. Their ſenſe of ſmelling is 
alſo very acute. Their behaviour with regard to the 
women has been unaccountable to the coloniſts. Few 
of them, comparatively ſpeaking, have been ſeen; and 
theſe have ſometimes kept back with the moſt jealous 
ſenſibility; ſometimes offered with the greateſt fami- 
liarity. Such of the females as have been ſeen, have 
ſoft and pleafing voices; and notwithſtanding their 
barbariſm and exceſſive rudeneſs, ſeem not to be en- 
tirely deſtitute of modefty, . 

From theſe deſcriptions, it is apparent, that the 
iſlands and coaſts of the Indian ocean are peopled with 
men 
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men of very different races. The natives of Malacca, 
of Sumatra, and of the Nicobar iſlands, ſeem to de- 
rive their origin from the inhabitants of the peninſula 
of Indus; and thoſe of Java from the Chineſe, except 


the white men called Chacrelas, who muſt have ſprung 


from the Europeans. The natives of the Molucca 
iſlands ſeem alſo, in general, to have proceeded from 
the Indian peninſula. But the inhabitants of the iſland 
of Timor, which lies neareſt to New Holland, are 
very ſimilar to the people of that country. Thoſe of 
Formoſa, and of the Mariana iſlands, reſemble each 
other in ſtature, ſtrength, and features; and they ap- 
pear to form a race entirely diſtin& from every other 
people in the neighbourhood. Thoſe nations adja- 
cent to New Guinea, are real negroes, and reſemble 
thoſe of Africa, though they are ſeparated from. that 
continent by a tract of ſea more than two thouſand 
two hundred leagues over. The natives of New 
Guinea and of New Holland, have however a ſtrong 
analogy to the Hottentots ; which will perhaps appear 
more obvious after taking a view of the nations of 
Afia and Africa, 

The Moguls, and other natives of the peninſula of 
India, nearly reſemble the Europeans in traits and fea- 
tures; but they differ, more or leſs, from them in co- 
lour. The Moguls are olive, though, in the Indian 
language, Mogul ſignifies white. The women are 
extremely handſome, and make frequent uſe of ba- 
thing. Like the men, they are of an olive colour, and, 
What is oppoſite to the women of Europe, their legs 
and thighs are long, and their bbdies ſhort. Tavernier 
ſays, that, after paſſing Lahor, and the kingdom of 
Caſhmire, the Mogul women have naturally no hair 
on any part of the body, and that the men have very 
little beard, According to Thevenot, the Mogul wo- 
men are chaſte, yery fruitful, and bring forth with ſo 
much eaſe, that they frequently walk the ſtreets the 
very next day after delivery. He adds, that, in the 
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kingdom of Decan, the men marry at ten, and the 
women at the age of eight years, and that they have 
often children at this early period; but the women, 
who have children ſo ſoon, commonly ceaſe to bear 
after the age of thirty, when they are wrinkled, and 
have all the appearance of decrepitude. Some of 
theſe women have their ſkin punctured in the form of 
flowers, and painted with the juices of plants, which 
gives the ſkin the appearance of being ſtuffed with 
flowers. 

The natives of Bengal are yellower than the Mo- 
guls; their manners are alſo totally different: their 
women, inſtead of being chaſte, are ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt laſcivious in India, A great ſlave-trade, 
both of males and females, is carried on in this coun- 
try ; and a number of eunuchs are made, both by a 
ſimple privation of the teſticles, and by a total ampu- 
tation of the parts. The Bengalians are handſome, 
active, and induſtrious; they love commerce, and have 
a great deal of mildneſs in their manners. 

The natives of the Coromandel coaſt are blacker 
than thoſe of Bengal; they are alſo leſs civilized, and, 
from the intenſe heat of the country, go almoſt naked. 
Thoſe of the Malabar coaſt are ſtill blacker. They 
have very long, ſmooth, black hair, and are of the 
ſame ſize with the Europeans. The women wear gold 
rings in their noſes; and the men, women, and young 
girls, promiſcuouſly in ponds, made for the 
purpoſe, in the middle of their towns. The women, 
though black, or at leaſt exceedingly brown, are come- 
ly and handſome, and they marry at the age of eight 

3 | 
: The cuſtoms of the different Indian nations are all 
very ſingular, if not whimſical, The Banians eat no- 
thing that is 'animated; they even dread to kill the 
ſmalleſt inſe&, and will not deſtroy the louſe that bites 
them. They throw rice and beans into the rivers, 


to nouriſh the fiſhes, and grain upon the ground, to 


feed 
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feed the birds and inſets, When they meet a hunter 


or a fiſher, they earneſtly beg of him to deſiſt: if he 


be deaf to their entreaties, they offer him money for his 
gun or net; and, if he does not comply, they trouble 


the waters to fright away the fiſhes, and ſet up hideous. 


cries, to put the birds and other game to flight. 

The Naires of Calicut form a band of nobles, 
whoſe only profeſſion is that of arms. Theſe men, 
though of an olive colour, are comely and handſome. 
They are tall and hardy, full of courage, and very 
dexterous in the management of their weapons. T hey 
lengthen their ears to ſuch a pitch, that they hang 
down on their ſhoulders, and ſometimes lower. Theſe 
Naires are allowed only one wife; but thewomen may 
have as many huſbands as they pleaſe. In former 
times they had ſeveral ſtrange cuſtoms, ſome of which 
are ſtill kept up; particularly the ſamorin's wife muſt 
be enjoyed by the high prieſt, who may have her three 
| nights if he pleaſes. The nobles permit the other 
prieſts to take the ſame liberty, but the lower people 
cannot have that honour. A woman may marry a 
number of huſbands; each of whom has her ten days, 
or more, by turns, as they agree among themſelves ; 
and provides her all things neceſſary during that time. 
When ſhe proves with child, ſhe names the father; 
who, after the child is weaned, takes care of its edu- 
cation, Theſe people have no pens, ink, or paper; 
but write with a bodkin on flags that grow bythe fide 
of the rivers. By this means the letters are, in ſome 
ſenſe, engraved; and fo tough are the flags, that the 
will laſt for a great number of years. Father Tachard, 


in his letter to father la Chaiſe, alſo gives a curious ac- 


count of the natives of this country ; he tells us, that, 
in the caſt or claſs of nobles, a woman ſometimes has 
ten huſbands, whom they regard as ſlaves ſubjected to 


their beauty. This privilege is confined to ladies of 


rank; for women of inferior condition are allowed but 
one huſband ; the latter, indeed, take cars to alleviate 
| | this 
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this hardſhip by their commerce with ſtrangers, to 
whoſe embraces they abandon themſelves without re- 
ſerve; and their huſbands dare not challenge them, 
The mothers proſtitute their daughters even before 
they arrive at a proper age. The Naires or nobles of 
Calicut ſeem to be of a different race from the bur. Wi 
geſſes; for the latter, both males and females, are ofa i 
ſmaller ſtature, and are worſe ſhaped, and more ugly, | 
Among the naires there are ſome men, as well as wo- 
men, whole legs are almoſt as thick as the body of a 
full-grown youth. This deformity is not a conſe- Wi 
quence of diſeaſe; for they have it from their birth, i 
In ſome, this monſtrous thickneſs is confined to one 
leg only. The ſkin of theſe legs is hard and rough, Wl 
like a wart: notwithſtanding this cumberſome detor- 
mity, the perſons affected with it are nimble and ac- 
tive. This race of men with thick legs have not mul- 
tiplied greatly, either among the Naires or the other 
Indians. They, however, appear in other places, and 
eſpecially in Ceylon, where they are ſaid to be of 
the race of St. Thomas. - 

The natives of Ceylon are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Malabar coaſt. Though they are not equally black, 
they have large ears which hang down to their ſhoul- 
ders. Their aſpect is mild; and they are naturally 
alert, dexterous, and vivacious. Their hair, which is 
very black, .is worn ſhort by the men, The common 
people go almoſt naked; and the women, according 
to a cuſtom pretty general in India, have their boſoms 
uncovered, Mr, Knox; in his Hiſtory ,of Ceylon, re- 
ports many ſtrange things of their religion and cub 
toms. He ſays, „that they have various ways 0 
treating their dead. Some burn them, which is not 
uncommon in India; while others throw their limbs 
up into the forks of trees.” Other hiſtorians relate, 
that the natives of Ceylon feed on human fleſh ; nay, 
that they eat the bodies of their deceaſed parents, im- 


gining that no other ſepulchre is ſo fit for them as thei 
| own 
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own bowels, fince thereby they think they are changed 
into their own ſubſtance, and live again in themſelves. 
This ſhocking cuſtom is reported of the antient Scy- 
thians, and poſlibly might have been uſed by the in- 
habitants of Ceylon, but is now in both countrigs al- 
moſt entirely aboliſhed; and yet even at this day theſe 


HS iſlanders are ſaid to make cups of their parents ſkulls, 
AS with a view, that in the midſt of their mirth and jolli- 
p. they may be ſure to preſerve a reſpectful remem- 
brance of them. In the northern part of the iſland of 


- WS Ceylon, there is a ſpecies of ſavages called Bedas, who 
„coccupy only a ſmall diſtrict, and ſeem to be of a pecu- 
c flir race. The ſpot they inhabit is entirely covered 
= with wood, in which they cdneeal themſelves ſo cloſe- 
ly, that it is difficult to diſcover any of them. Their 
complexion is-fair, and ſometimes red, like that of the 
Europeans. Their language has no analogy to any of 
the other Indian languages. They have no villages 
or houſes, and hold no intercourſe with the reſt of 
mankind. Their arms conſiſt of bows and arrows, 
with which they kill a number of boars, ſtags, and 
other animals. They never dreſs their meat; but 
ſeaſon it with honey, with which they are plentifully 
provided. We are ignorant of the origin of this 
tribe, who are not numerous, and who live in de- 
tached families. Theſe Bedas of Ceylon, as well as the 
Chacrelas of Java, who are both fair and few in num- 
ber, appear to be of European extraction. It is pro- 
bable, that ſome European men and women have been 
formerly left on theſe iſlands by ſhipwreck, or other- 
wiſe, and that, for fear of being maſſacred by the na- 
tives, they, and their deſcendants, have ever ſince 
confined themſelves to the woody and mountainous 
parts of the country, where they continue to lead a ſa- 
vage life, which, -perhaps, wants not its charms to 
oc who are accuſtomed to ſuch a mode of living. 
| The natives of the Maldiva iſlands, in the Indian 
can, are ſuppoſed to have deſcended from thoſe of 
Ceylon, 
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Ceylon, though there is no reſemblance between 
them: for the natives of Ceylon are black and de- 
formed; but thoſe of the Maldiva iſlands are hand- 
ſome, and, except thcir olive colour, differ little from 
the Europeans ; beſides, «they are a people compoſed 
of all nations. The inhabitants of the northern parts 
of theſe iſlands are more civilized than thoſe who in- 


habit the ſouthern parts. The women, notwithſtand. | A 


ing their olive colour, are handſome, and ſome of them 
nearly as fair as the Europeans. Their hair 1s uni- 
verſally black, which they regard as a beauty, and 
ſtudiouſly render the hair black, by ſhaving the 
heads of their boys and girls every eight days, till 
they arrive at the age of nine or ten. This practice, 
it is probable, contributes to blacken the hair; for, 
though almoſt every man and woman has black hair, 
that of their children is ſometimes pretty fair. Ano- 
ther beauty among the women is to have their hair 
very long and thick, and, for this purpoſe, they anoint 
their head and body with a perfumed oil. The men 
are more hairy than thoſe of Europe. Theſe iſlanders 
love exerciſe, and are induſtrious artiſts ; they are ſu- 
perſtitious, and much addicted to venery; though the 
women here carefully conceal their boſoms, they are, 
- nevertheleſs, excecdingly indolent and debauched; they 
perpetually eat betle and other hot ſpices. 

The natives of Cambai are more or leſs of an aſh 
colour; and thoſe who live near the ſea are more 
ſwarthy than the others. Thoſe of Guzarat are yel- 
low; and the Canarians, or the inhabitants of Goa 
and of the neighbouring iſlands, are olive. We are in- 
formed by the Dutch voyagers, that the natives df 
Guzarat are more or leſs yellow; that their ſtature i 
the ſame with the Europeans; that the women, who 
ſeldom expoſe themſelves to the ſun, are fairer than 
the men, and that ſome of them are nearly as whites | 
the Portugueſe. Mandelſlo ſays, that the inhabitants 
of Guzarat are all more or leſs tawny, or olive, accorc- 
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ing to the climate under which they live; that the men 
are ſtrong and well made, and have large faces and 
black eyes: that the women are little, but handſome ; 
and that they wear long hair, pegs in their noſes, and 
large pendants in their ears. There are very few de- 
formed perſons among them; ſome of them are fairer 
than others, but all have black ſtraight hair. The 
antient inhabitants of Guzarat are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the others by their colour, which is much black- 
er; they are likewiſe more barbarous and ſtupid. _ 
Goa is the principal ſettlement of the Portugueſe in 
India; and, though its antient ſplendour is much de- 
cayed, it ſtill continues to be an opulent and commer- 
cial city. The Portugueſe miſſionaries have made pro- 
digious progreſs here; and there are a great many In- 
dian converts, but they generally retain ſome of their 
old cuſtoms ; particularly they cannot be brought to 
eat beef, It was formerly the greateſt market for 
ſlaves in the whole world, Handſome women and 
girls were ſold here from every nation of Aſia. Theſe 
ſlaves were of all colours; and they were ſkilled in 
muſic, and in every ſpecies of ſewing and embroidery. 


The Indians were moſt enamoured with the Caf- . 


fre girls from Mozambique, who are very black, It 


is remarkable,” ſays Pyrard, © that the ſweat of the 


Indians, whether male or female, has no unſavoury 


odour, while the ſtench of the African negroes, when 
they are over-heated, is perfectly inſupportable.” He 
adds, that the Indian women are fond of the European 
men, and preter them even to the white Indians. 

The Perſians are adjacent to the Moguls, and have 
a great reſemblance to them ; thoſe eſpecially who in- 
habit the ſouthern parts of Perſia differ very little 
from the Indians. The natives of Ormus, and of 
the provinces of Baſcia and Balaſcia, are very brown 
and tawny ; thoſe of Cheſmur, and of the other pro- 
vinces of Perfia, where the heat is not ſo great as at 
Ormus, are fairer; and thoſe of the northern pro- 
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vinces are tolerably white, According ta the Dutch 
travellers, the women in the iſlands of the Gulf of 
Perſia are brown or yellow, and not at all agreeable, 
'They have a large viſage, and ordinary eyes. In ſome 
of their manners and cuſtoms, they reſemble the In- 
dian women, as thoſe of wearing rings in the cartilage 
of the noſe, and of paſſing a gold pin through the ſkin 
of the noſe, near the eyes. Indeed this cuſtom of piere- 
ing the noſe for the purpoſe of embelliſhing it with rings 
and other trinkets has extended much tarther than the 
Gulf of Perſia: many Arabian women wear rings in 
their noſes ; and it is a piece of gallantry among men 
to ſalute their wives through theſe rings, which are 
ſometimes ſo large, that they encircle the whole mouth, 

Xenophon ſays, that the Perſians were generally 
thick and fat. Marcellinus, on the contrary, tells us, 
that, in his time, they were thin and meagre. Olea- 
rius agrees with the laſt author, and adds, that they 
are ſtrong and hardy; and that they are of an olive 
colour, and have black hair and aquiline noſes. 

That the blood of the Perſians, ſays Chardin; 1s 
naturally groſs, appears from the Guebres, who are a 
remnant of the antient Perſians, and are an ugly, ill- 
made, rough-ſkinned, people. This is alſo apparent 
from the inhabitants of the provinces in the neighbour- 
hood of India, who are nearly as clumſy and deformed 
as the Guebres, being alſo part of the Aborigines, or 
firſt inhabitants ; and, like them, never form alliances 
with any other tribes. They are a poor, ignorant, 
inoffenſive, people, extremely ſuperſtitious, and zealous 
for their rights, rigorous in their morals, and honeſt 
in their dealings. They profeſs to believe a reſurrec- 
tion and a future judgment, and to worſhip only one 
God. And though they perform their worſhip before 
fire, and direct their devotion towards the rifing ſun, ' 
for which they have an extraordinary veneration, yet 
they ftrenuouſly maintain that they worſhip neither; 
but that theſe are the moſt expreſſive ſymbols. of the 
211 1 Deity, 
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Deity, and that for this reaſon they turn towards him 
in their devotional ſervices. However, ſome have 
ſuppoſed, that theſe are Perſians converted to Chriſ- 
tianity, who, being afterwards left to themſelves, 
mingled their antient ſuperſtitions with the truths and 
practices of Chriſtianity, and ſo formed for themſelves 
a religion apart: and they allege, that throughout the 
whole of their ſyſtem of doctrine and practice, we may 
diſcern the marks and traces of Chriſtianity, though 
grievouſly defaced. But, in the other parts of the 
kingdom, the Perſian blood is now highly refined by 
frequent intermixtures with the Georgians and Circaſ- 
fians, two nations who ſurpaſs all the world in perſo- 


nal beauty. There is hardly a man of rank in Perſia. 


who is not born of a Georgian or Circaſſian mother; 
and even the king himſelf is commonly ſprung, on the 
female fide, from one or other of theſe countries. As 
it is long fince this mixture commenced, the Perſian 
women have become very handſome and beautiful, 
though they do not rival the ladies of Georgia, The 
men are generally tall and erect; their complexion is 
ruddy and vigorous, and they have a graceful air and 
an engaging deportment. The mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, joined to their temperance in living, have a 
great influence in improving their perſonal beauty. 
This quality they inherit not from their fathers; for, 
without the mixture mentioned above, the men of rank 
in Perſia, who are deſcendants of the Tartars, would 
be extremely ugly and deformed. The Perſians, on 
the contrary, are refined and ingenious ; their imagi- 
nation is lively and fertile; though warlike, they are 
lovers of the arts and ſciences ; they are vain, and ex- 
tremely ambitious of praiſe; their temper is ſoft and 
ductile; they are voluptuous, and much addicted to 


* gallantry and intrigue; they are luxurious and prodi- 


gal, and equally ftrangers to economy and to com- 
merce. The Perſians, though in general ſober, de- 
vour vaſt quantities of fruit. Nothing is more com- 
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mon than to ſee a man eat twelve pounds of melons ; 
ſome will devour three or four times that quantity; 
and many of them fall a ſacrifice to this exceſſive ap- 
petite for fruit. Fine women of all complexions are 
common in Perfia ; for they are ſelected by the mer- 
chants, from every country, on account of their beauty. 
The white women are brought from Poland, from 
Muſcovy, from Circaſſia, from Georgia, and from the 
frontiers of Great. Tartary : the tawny women are 
tranſported from the Mogul's dominions, and from 
the kingdoms of Golconda, and Viſapore, and the 
blacks from Melinda and the coaſts of the Red Sea, 
A ſtrange ſuperſtition prevails among the inferior claſs 
of women. Thoſe that are barren imagine that paſ- 
ſing under the dead bodies of ſuſpended criminals will 
render them fruitful ; they even believe that the in- 
fluence of a male corpſe, though at a diſtance, is ſuffi- 
cient to impregnate them, When this abſurd remedy 
does not ſucceed, they go into the canals of water 
which run from the baths, when they know that many 
men are employed in bathing themſelves ; and, if this 
ſpecific be equally unſucceſsful as the former, their laſt 
reſource is to {ſwallow that part of the prepuce which 
is cut off in the operation of circumciſion, which they 
conſider as a ſovereign remedy againſt ſterility, 

The inhabitants of Perſia, of Turkey, of Arabia, 
of Egypt, and all Barbary, may be regarded as the 
fame race of people, who, in the time of Mahomet 
and his ſucceſſors, extended their dominions by invad- 
ing immenſe territories, and became exceedingly di- 
verſified by intermixing with the original natives of all 
theſe different countries. The Perhans, the Turks, 
and the Moors, have acquired a degree of civilization; 
- but the Arabs have generally continued in a ſtate of 
lawleſs independency, Like the Tartars, they live 
without government, without law, and almoſt with- 
out ſociety. Rape, theft, and robbery, are autho- 
riſed by their chiefs; and they deſpiſe every human 


inſtitution, 
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inſtitution, except thoſe which ſanctify a ſtate of per- 
fect freedom. 

The Arabs, however, are enured to labour. They 
likewiſe accuſtom their horſes to undergo the greateſt 
fatigue, and allow them to drink only once in twenty- 
four hours. Their horſes are meagre, but ſwift, and 
almoſt indefatigable. Theſe people live nearly in a 
ſtate of nature. They have neither bread nor wine 
neither do they take the trouble of cultivating the 
ground, In place of bread, they uſe ſome wild grain, 
which they mix and knead with the milk of their cat- 
tle. They have flocks of camels, ſheep, and goats, 
which they conduct from place to place till they find 
ſufficient herbage for them. Here they erect their 
tents, which are made of goat's hair, and live with their 
wives and children till the graſs 1s conſumed ; they 
then decamp, and go in queſt of another fertile ſpot. 
Though their mode of living be hard, and their ſta- 
ture generally ſmall, yet the Arabs are ſtrong, and 
tolerably handſome. But their ſkin is ſcorched with 
the heat of the ſun; for moſt of them go either en- 
tirely naked, or are covered only with a tattered 
ſhirt. Thoſe who live on the coaſts of Arabia Felix, 
and of the iſland of Socotra, are of a {till ſmaller ſta- 
ture; their complexion is aſh-coloured or tawny, and 
in the form of their bodies they have a great reſem- 
blance to the Abyſſinians. The Arabs paint their 
arms, their lips, and the moſt conſpicuous parts of their 
body, of a deep blue colour, This paint, which they 
lay on in ſmall dots, and make it penetrate the fleſh by 
means of a needle made for the purpoſe, can never be 
effaced. This fingular cuſtom prevails kewiſe among 
the negroes who trade with the Mahometans. 

Among the Arabs who live in the deſerts on the 
frontiers of 'Tremeſen and Tunis, the girls, to im- 


prove their beauty, paint their bodies with cyphers of 


a blue colour, which they accompliſh by means of vi- 


triol and the point of a lancet, In this they are follow- 
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ed by the country Africans, but not by thoſe that live 
in towns; for there they preſerve the ſame colour they 
bring with them into the world. Some of them, in- 
deed, paint a ſmall flower on their cheek, their fore. 
head, or their chin, with the ſmoke of galls and faf- 
fron, which makes a fine black colour : they likewiſe 


blacken their eye-brows. La Boulaye informs us, that 


the Arabian women of the deſert paint their hands; 
lips, and chin, of a blue colour ; that moſt of them 


wear rings of gold or filver, about three inches dia- 


meter, in their noſes ; that, though they are born fair, 


their complexions are ſpoilt by being continually expo- 


ſed to the ſun; that the young girls are extremely 
agreeable, and ſing perpetually ; but their ſongs are 
not melancholy and plaintive, like thoſe of the Turks, 
but have a ſtill ranger effect, becauſe they raiſe their 
voice to the higheft pitch, and articulate with great 


_ rapidity. 


„The Arabian princeſſes and ladies,” another tra- 
veller remarks, © whom I was permitted to fee, were 
extremely handſome, and remarkably fair, becauſe 
they are always covered from the rays of the ſun. 
But the common women, beſides their natural tawny 
complexion, are very much blackened by the ſun; 
their form is exceedingly diſagreeable, and, except thoſe 
natural attractions which always accompany youth, I 
could never perceive any thing in their appearance that 
could pleaſe the fancy. Theſe women puncture their 
lips with needles, and cover them with gunpowder and 
the gall of oxen, which penetrate the ſkin, and render 
their lips blue and livid during life. They practiſe 
the ſame arts upon the angles of the mouth, on each 
fide of the chin, and upon the cheeks. They blacken 
the eye-lids with a black powder, and draw a black line 
from the corner of each eye, in order to make them 
appear more expanded ; for the chief beauty of the 
eaſtern women conſiſts in large prominent eyes. Fe- 
male beauty among the Arabs is expreſſed. by * 
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That the has the eyes of the antelope. They always 
compare their miſtreſſes to this ſprightly animal; and 
black eyes, and the eyes of the antelope, are the prin- 
cipal topics of their love-ſongs. The antelope is in- 
deed a moſt beautiful and handſome creature, and has 
in its aſpect a certain degree of innocent timidity, 
which reſembles, in a ſtriking manner, the modeſty 
and apprehenſion natural to young women. The la- 
dies and new-married wives blacken their eye-brows, 
and make them join in the middle of the forehead. 
They puncture their arms and hands, and form upon 
them the figures of animals, flowers, &c. and paint 
their nails of a reddiſh colour : the men alſo paint their 
hair and the tails of their horſes with the ſame colour. 
The women pierce their ears in ſeveral places, for the 
purpoſe of hanging rings and broaches to them, and 
they alſo wear bracelets on their arms and legs.” To 
this account it may be added, that the Arabs are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their wives; and that, though 
they either purchaſe them, or carry them off by force, 
they treat them with gentleneſs, and even with reſpect. 
Before the religion of Mahomet took place, the cruel 
practice of human ſacrifices was long preſerved among 
the Arabs; in the third century, a boy was annually 
ſacrificed by the tribe of the Dumations ; and a royal 
captive was piouſly ſlaughtered by the prince of the Sa- 
racens, the ally and ſoldier of the emperor Juſtinian. 
The father of Mahomet himſelf was devoted to be 
burnt on the altar, and hardly ranſomed for the equi- 
valent of one hundred camels. The Arabs, like the 
Jews and Egyptians, abſtained from the taſte of ſwine's 
fleſh ; and they circumciſed their children at the age of 
puberty ; the ſame cuſtoms, without the cenſure or the 
precept of the Koran, have been filently tranſmitted 
to their poſterity and proſelytes even to this day ; and 
it has been ſagaciouſſy conjectured, that the artful le- 


2 | giflator indulged from neceſſity the ſtubborn prejudices 


of his countrymen, 
The 
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The Egyptians, though adjacent to the Arabs, and 
though governed by the ſame laws, and profeſſing the 
ſame religion, are very different in their manners and 
cuſtoms. In all the towns and villages along the Nile, 
for example, we find young girls deſtined by the pub- 
lic to the pleaſure of travellers, without any obligation 
to pay for this indulgence. For this ſpecies of hoſpi- 
tality, they have houſes filled with theſe girls; and it 
is a pious practice with rich men, when about to die, 
to found and endow houſes for this charitable purpoſe, 
When any of theſe young women bring forth male 
children, the mothers are obliged to rear them to the 
age of three or four years; after which the children are 
carried to the patron of the houſe, or his repreſenta- 
tives, who then take charge of them, and employ them 
as ſlaves ; but the female children continue with their 
mothers, and ſupply their place.---The Egyptian wo- 
men are very brown, but have lively eyes. Their 
ftature 1s below the middle fize ; and their dreſs 1s not 
agreeable, nor their converſation pleaſing. They are 
remarkable for bearing many children ; and ſome tra- 
vellers pretend that the fertility occaſioned by the 
inundation of the Nile is not limited to the ſoil alone, 
but extends to men and other animals. They add, 
that the women uniformly conceive after either drink- 
ing, or bathing in the new water ; that, in July and 
Auguſt, the women are generally impregnated, and 
bring forth in April and May; and that the cows com- 
monly produce two calycs, and the ewes two lambs. 
It is difficult to reconcile theſe benign influences of the 
Nile with the troubleſome diſeaſes it occaſions ; tor 
M. Granger informs us, that the air of Egypt is un- 
wholeſome ; that diſeaſes of the eyes are frequent, and 
ſo very difficult to cure, that the patients generally loi 
their ſight ; that in Egypt there are more blind per- 
ſons than in any other country; and that, during the 
increaſe of the Nile moſt of the inhabitants are ſeized 
with obſtinate dyſenteries, occaſioned by the ſalts = 
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which the water is impregnated. M. Volney informs 
us, that out of every hundred people he met in the 
ſtreets of 'Grand Cairo, he might reckon twenty quite 
blind; ten without the fight of one eye; and twenty 
others with their eyes red, purulent, or blemiſhed. 
Almoſt every-one, ſays he, wears a fillet, a token of 
an approaching or convaleſcent ophthalmy. In con- 
ſidering the cauſes of this diſorder, he reckons the 
ſleeping upon. terraces to be the principal one; but 
in this country blindneſs is often the conſequence of 
the ſmall-pox, a diſorder very frequent and very fatal 
among the Egyptians; and no doubt the more dan- 
gerous on account of their abſurd method of treating 
1t, of which it is needleſs to enter into any diſcuſſion. 
They are not unacquainted with innoculation; but 
ſeem not to be ſenſible of its advantages, as they very 
ſeldom practiſe it. To the cauſe of unwholeſome food, 
M. Volney aſcribes the general deformity of the poor, 
and the miſerable appearance of the children ;- which he 
ſays are no where ſo wretched. Their hollow eyes, pale 
and puffed faces, ſwollen bellies, meagre extremities, 
and yellow ſkins, make them always ſeem as if they 
= had not long to live. Their ignorant mothers pretend 
SS that this is the effect of the evil eye of ſome envious 
perſon, who has bewitched them; and this ancient pre- 
judice is ſtill general in Turkey: but the real cauſe is 
the badneſs of their food. In ſpite of the taliſmans, 
therefore, an incredible number of them periſh ; nor 
is any city more fatal to the population of the neigh- 
bouring country than Grand Cairo. E 
The venereal diſeaſe, which, for reaſons beſt kno 
to themſelves, the inhabitants call the bleſſed evil, is fo 
general at Cairo, that one half of the inhabitants are 
infected. It is extremely difficult to cure, though the 
ſymptoms are comparatively very mild, inſomuch that 
people who are infected with it will frequently live to 
the age of eighty ; but it is fatal to children born with 
the infection, and exceedingly dangerous to ſuch as 
Vor. I. No, 4. Q emigrate 
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emigrate'to a colder climate. Notwithſtanding the 
oppreſſion which the Egyptians labour under, a very 
conſiderable trade is carried on from Cairo. This 
flouriſhing ſtate of commerce in the midſt of the mot 
deſperate barbarity and deſpotiſm is owing to three 
cauſes. 1, That all the commodities conſumed in E- 
gypt are collected within the walls of that city. 2. 
That the Mamlouks and all the people of property re- 
ſide in that place, and there ſpend their whole revenues. 
3. By the ſituation of this city it is a centre of circu- 
lation; correſponding with Arabia and India, by the 
Red Sea; with Abyſſinia and the interior parts of 
Africa, by the Nile; and with Europe and the Turk- 
iſn empire, by means of the Mediterranean. A cara- 
van comes here annually from Abyſſinia, bringing from 
1oO0O to 1200 ſlaves, with gum, ivory, gold-duft, 
oftrich-feathers, parrots, and monkeys. -Another 
which ſets out from the extreme parts of Morocco, 
takes in pilgrims for Mecca from all that country as far 
ſouth as the mouth of the river Senegal. It conſiſts 
of not fewer than three or four thouſand camels ; and, 
fling along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, collects 
ikewiſe the pilgrims from Algiers, Tripoli, and Tu- 
nis, arriving at laſt at Alexandria, by the way of the 
deſert. Proceeding thence to Cairo, it joins the E- 
gyptian caravan ; and then ſetting out both together, 
they take their journey to Mecca, from whence they 
return in one hundred days; but the Morocco pilgrims, 
who have ſtill fix hundred leagues to go, are upwards 
of a year in returning. The commodities they bring a- 
long with them are, India ſtuffs, ſhawls, gums, per- 
fumes, pearls, and principally coffee. Beſides the 
profits of this merchandiſe, conſiderable ſums ariſe 
from the duties paid by pilgrims, and the ſums ex- 
pended by them. From ſo many ſources we need not 
wonder that the commerce of Cairo ſhould be in a very 
floutiſhing ſtate. In 1783, according to the report of 
the commiſſioner- general of the cuſtoms, it amounted 
oe to 
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to no leſs than 6,250;000l. Yet, notwithſtanding the 
great intercourſe of the Egyptians, the arts and all kinds 
of learning are at a very low ebb among them. Even 
the moſt ſimple of the mechanical profeſſions are ſtill in 
a ſtate of infancy. The work of their cabinet - ma- 
kers, gunſmiths, and lockſmiths, 18 extremely clumſy. 
One very extraordinary art indeed is ſtill extant among 
the Egyptians, and appears to have exiſted in that 
country from the moſt remote e and that is 
a power of enchanting the moſt deadly ſerpents in ſuch 
a manner, that they ſhall allow themſelves to be han- 
dled, nay even hurt in the ſevereſt manner, without 
offering to bite the pexſon who injures them. 

Though the Egyptian women are commonly ſmall, 
yet the men are of a good ſize. In general, both ſexes 
are of an olive colour; and the higher we aſcend from 
Cairo, the natives become more tawny, till we arrive 
at the confines of Nubia, where they are almoſt as 
black as the Nubians themſelves. Idleneſs and cow- 
ardice are now the principal vices of the Egyptians. 
Their chief employment through the day is drinking 
coffee, ſmoking tobacco, ſleeping, and lounging in the 
ſtreets. Though they acknowledge that they have loſt 
their ancient dignity, their ſkill in ſcience and in arms, 
their hiſtory, and even their language, and that, from 
a valiant and illuſtrious nation, they have degenerated 
into ſlavery and cowardice ; yet ſuch is the haughtineſs 
of their diſpoſition, that they affect to deſpiſe all other 
nations, and are exccedingly offended when any perſon 
adviſes them to ſend their children into Europe to be 
inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, we 
| The numerous nations who inhabit the coaſts of the 
i Mediterranean, from Egypt to the Weſtern ocean, and 

the internal regions of Barbary, as far as Mount At- 

las, are compoſed of people of different races, as the 

Moors and Brebes, who are the original natives; alſo 

Arabs, Vandals, and Spaniards ; and, in more ancient 

wmes, the Romans and Egyptians peopled theſe terri- 
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tories with men of very different qualities. The in. 
habitants of the mountains of Arras, for example, have 
no reſemblance in their aſpect and complexion to the 
adjacent tribes. Their colour, inſtead of being tawny, 
is white and ruddy, and their hair is of a deep yellow; 
but that of the adjacent nations 1s black. From theſe 
circumſtances Mr. Shaw thinks it probable, that they 
are deſcendants of the Vandals, who, after their expul- 
ſton, took refuge in certain parts of theſe mountains, 
The women of the kingdom of Tripoli, though adja- 
cent to thoſe of Egypt, have not the ſmalleſt reſem- 
blance-to them. The former are tall, and conſider 
height of ſtature as an eſſential article of beauty. Like 
the Arabian females, they puncture and paint their 
cheeks and chin; and, as in Turkey, they are ſo fond 
of red hair, that they paint that of their, children with 
vermillion. | : 

The Mooriſh women, in general, affect to wear their 
hair ſo long as to reach to their heels; and thoſe whoſe 
bair is ſhorter uſe falſe locks twiſted round with rib- 
bands. They paint the hair of their eye-lids with 
black lead, and they eſteem the dark colour which this 
ſubſtance gives to the eyes as a ſingular beauty. This 
cuſtom is both very general and very ancient ; it was 
practiſed by the ladies of Greece and Rome, as well 
as by thoſe of the Eaſt. Moſt of the Mooriſh women 
would be reckoned handſome even in Europe. The 
ſkin of their children is exceedingly fair and delicate; 
and, though the boys, by being expoſed to the ſun, 
ſoon grow ſwarthy; yet the girls, who keep more 
within doors, preſerve their beauty till the age of thir- 
ty, when they commonly give over child- bearing: 
but, as a recompenſe for this earſy ſterility, they are 
often mothers at the age of eleven, and grandmothers 
at that of twenty-two; and, as they live as long as 
the European women, they generally ſee ſeveral ge- 
nerations. | f 
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The Brebes have a language of their own, and ne- 


ver marry but among each other. They have tribes 


or cafiles among them who are exceedingly powerful 
both by their number and courage. Such are thoſe 
of Gomera on the borders of Rif, of Geyroan to- 
ward Fez, of Timoor extending along mount Atlas 
from Mequinez to Tedla, of Shavoya from Tedla to 
Duquella, and of Miſhboya from Morocco to the 
ſouth. The emperor of Morocco keeps the children 
of the chiefs of theſe tribes at court as hoſtages for 
their fidelity. The Brebes have no diſtinction of 
dreſs; they are always clothed in woollen like the 
Moors ; and, though they inhabit the mountains, they 
rarely wear any thing on their heads. Theſe moun- 
taineers, as well as their wives, have exceedingly fine 
teeth ; and poſſeſs a degree of vigour and intrepidity 


which diſtinguiſhes them from the inhabitants of the 


plains. It is common for them to hunt lions and ti- 
gers; and the mothers have a cuſtom of decorating 
their children with a tiger's claw or the remnant of. a 
lion's hide on the head, thinking that by this means 
they will acquire ſtrength and courage; and, from a 
fimilar ſuperſtition, young wives are in uſe to give 
their huſbands the ſame as a ſort of amulets. 


The Moors of the plain wear nothing but their wook. 


len ſtuff; they have neither ſhirts nor drawers. Linen 
among theſe people is a luxury known only to thoſe of 
the court or the city. The whole wardrobe of a coun- 
try Moor in eaſy circumſtances conſiſts in a haique for 
winter, another for ſummer, a red cape, a hood, and 
a pair of flippers. The common people both in the 
country and in towns wear a kind of tunic of wool- 
len cloth, white, grey, or ſtriped, which reaches to 
the middle of the leg, with great ſleeves and a hood; 
it reſembles the habit of the Carthuſians. 

The women's dreſs in the country is likewiſe con- 
fined to a haique, which covers the neck and the ſhoul- 
ders, and is faſtened with a filver claſp. The orna- 
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ments they are fondeſt of are ear-rings, which are 
either in the form of rings or creſcents, made of filver, 
bracelets, and rings for the ſmall of the leg ; they wear 
theſe trinkets at their moſt ordinary occupations ; leſs 
out of vanity than becauſe they are unacquainted with 
the uſe of caſkets or cabinets for keeping them. They 
alſo wear necklaces made of coloured-glaſs beads or 
cloves ſtrung on a cord of filk. Befides theſe orna- 
ments, the women, to add to their beauty, imprint 
on their face, their neck, their breaſt, and on almoſt 
every part of their body, repreſentations of flowers 
and other figures. The impreſſions are made with a 
piece of wood ſtuck full of needles ; with the points 
of which they gently puncture the ſkin, and then lay 
it over with a blue- coloured ſubſtance or gunpowder 
pulveriſed, and the marks never wear out. 

Thoſe who live in the plains are always in the 
neighbourhood of ſome rivulet or ſpring, and they 
are extremely hoſpitable, and ſerve as a kind of inns 
for the reception of travellers. There is generally a 
tent erected for their uſe, if they have not brought one 
along with them. They are accommodated with poul- 
try, milk, and eggs, and with whatever is neceſſary for 
their horſes, Inſtead of wood for fuel, they have the 
cow-dung, which, when mixed with charcoal, makes 
a very briſk fire. A guard is always ſet on the tents 
of travellers, eſpecially if they are Europeans, be- 
cauſe. the opinjon of their wealth might tempt the 
avidity of the Moors, who are naturally inclined to 
thieving. * 

The Mooriſh nobles preſent their wives with jewels 
of gold, ſilver, or pearl, but very few wear precious 
ſtones ; this 1s a luxury of which they have little know- 
ledge. They have rings in ſilver or gold; alſo ear- 
rings in the form of a creſcent, five inches in circum- 
ference, and as thick as the end of the little finger. 
They firſt pierce their ears, and introduce a ſmal roll of 
paper, which they daily increaſe in I 
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length they inſert the kernel of the date, which is 
equal to the ſize of the ear- ring. They wear brace- 
lets in gold and ſolid filver, and filver rings at the bot- 
tom of their legs, ſome of them conſiderably heavy. 
The uſe of white paint is unknown among the Moor- 
iſh women, and that of red but little. It is much more 
common to ſee them dye their eye-brows and eye- laſnes, 
which dye does not add to the beauty of the counte- 
nance, but conſiderably to the fire of the eyes. They 
trace regular features with henna, of a ſaffron colour, 
on their feet, the palm of the hand, and the tip of 
their fingers.---On their viſiting- day they wrap them- 
ſeves in a clean fine haique, which comes over the head, 
and ſurrounds the face ſo as to let them ſee without 
being ſeen.---When they travel they wear ſtraw-hats 
| to keep off the ſun; and in ſome parts of the empire 
the women wear hats on their viſits; which 1s a faſhion 
peculiar to the tribes coming from the ſouth, who have 
preſerved their cuſtoms ; for the Moors do not change 
modes they have once adopted. They uſe the rite of 
circumciſion, and their religion is that of Mahomet. 
In reading Marmol's deſcription of theſe different 
nations, it is obvious to remark, that the inhabitants 
of the mountains of Barbary are white, and that thoſe 
of the plains and ſea- coaſts are very brown and tawny. 
He tells us, that the inhabitants of Capez, a city in 
the kingdom of Tunis, ſituated upon the Mediterra- 
nean coaſt, are poor, and very black; that thoſe who 
live along the banks of the river Dara in the kingdom 
of Morocco, are exceedingly tawny; and that, on the 
contrary, the inhabitants of Zarhou, and of the moun- 
tains of Fez, on the ſide of Mount Atlas, are very 
fair. He adds, that the latter are ſo little affected with 
cold, that, in the greateſt froſts and ſnow, they dreſs 
very lightly, and go with their heads uncovered during 
the whole year. And, with regard to the Numidians, 
he ſays, that they are rather tawny than black; that 
the women are fair and comely, though the men are 
| meagre; 
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meagre; but that the inhabitants of Gauden, at the 
extremity of Numidia, and on the frontiers of Sene- 
gal, are rather black than tawny ; that, on the other 
hand, the women,of the province of Dara are beauti- 
ful and freſh-coloured ; and that, through this whole 
region, there are multitudes of negro ſlaves of both 
ſexes. , 

It appears then, that, in the ancient continent, all 
the people who live between the twentieth and thirtieth 
or thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, namely, from 
the Mogul Empire to Barbary, and even from the 
Ganges to the weſtern coaſt of Morocco, differ but 
little from each other, except thoſe varieties which have 
ariſen from a mixture with more northern nations, 
who from time to time, have conquered and peopled Wl 
ſome of thoſe vaſt regions. In this extenſive territory, 
which ſtretches within the ſame parallels about two 
thouſand leagues, the men in general are brown and 
tawny, but at the ſame time pretty comely and hand- 
ſome. If wenext examine thoſe who live under more 
temperate climates, we ſhall find, that the natives of 
the northern parts of the Mogul and Perfian Empires, 
the Armenians, the Turks, the Georgians, the Min- 
grelians, the Circaſſians, the Greeks, and the people 
of Europe in general, are the faireſt and handſomeſt 
race in the world; and that however remote Caſhmire 
may be from Spain, or Circaflia from France, the na- 
tives of theſe countries, which are nearly at an equal 
diſtance from the equator, have a ſtriking reſem- 
- blance to each other. The people of Caſhmire, Ber- 
nier remarks, are renowned for their beauty. They 
are as handſome as the Europeans, and have no fea- 
tures of the Tartarian viſage; neither have they thoſe 
flat noſes and pig- eyes ſo univerſal among the adjacent 
nations. Their women are exceedingly handiome; 
and it is a common practice with ſtrangers, when they 
come to the Mogul court, to provide themſelves with 
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Caſhmirian wives, that they may have children by 
them as fair as true Moguls. 

The blood of Georgia is till more refined than 
that of Caſhmire. In this country. an ugly counte- 
nance is rarely to be ſeen, And, with regard to the 
women, nature has adorned them with a profuſion of 
of graces: they are tall, handſome, ſlender-waiſted ; 
and their faces are truly charming. The men are like- 
wiſe very handſome. They are naturally ingenious ; 
and, if their education did not render them extremely 
ignorant and debauched, they might make no incon- 
fiderable progreſs in the arts and ſciences. But there 
1s not, perhaps, a country in the univerſe where ine- 
briety and libertiniſm have arrived at ſo high a pitch 
as in Georgia, Chardin tells us, that even the cler- 
gy are much addicted to wine; that they keep a num- 
ber of female ſlaves in their houſes, which they uſe 
as concubines ; and that nobody is offended at this 
practice becauſe it is general, and even authoriſed. 


He adds, that he was informed by the prefe& of the 


Capuchins, that the Patriarch of Georgia declares pub- 
licly, that the man who does not get intoxicated at 
their great feſtivals, as thofe of Eaſter and Chriſtmas, 
is unworthy of the name of a Chriſtian, and ought to 
be excommunicated. With all theſe vices, however, 
the Georgians are a civil, humane, grave, and peace- 
able, people. They ſeldom indulge reſentment ; but, 
when they conceive a hatred againit any perſon, they 
are never to be reconciled. They are eſteemed very 
truſty and faithful ; endowed with good natural parts, 
but, for want of education, very vicious. The wo- 
men are generally ſo fair and comely, that the wives 
and concubines of the king of Perſia and his court are 
for the moſt part Georgian women. Nature has a- 
dorned them with graces no where elſe to be met with: 
it is impoſſible to ſee them without loving them; they 


are of a good ſize, clean limbed, and well ſhaped. 
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The women of Circaſſia, Struys remarks, are like. 
wiſe exceedingly fair and beautiful. Their complexion 
confiſts of the moſt delicate tints. Their forehead is 
large and ſmooth ; and, without the aſſiſtance of art, 
their eye-brows are ſo fine, that they reſemble curved 
threads of ſilk. Their eyes are large, attracting, and 
full of fire. Their noſes are well ſhaped, and their 
lips are perfect vermillion. Their mouth is ſmall, and 
the perpetual reſidence of ſmiles ; their chin is the 
termination of the completeſt oval. Their neck and 
throat are extremely hand{ome ; their ſkin is white as 
ſnow; the colour of their hair is a beautiful black; 
their ſtature is tall, and their carriage eaſy. They wear 
a little black cap, upon which is faſtened a roller of the 
ſame colour. But, what is extremely ridiculous, the 
widows, in place of this roller, wear a bladder of an 
ox or a cow, fully blown up with air, which disfigures 
them amazingly. In ſummer, the women of interior 
ſtation wear only a ſhift, which is generally blue, yel- 
low, or red, and open to the middle of the body, 
Their breaſts are finely formed ; and, though pretty 
familar with ſtrangers, they are in general faithful to 
their huſbands, who are by no means jealous of them. 

A very late traveller ſays, ©* The apparel of the 
men of Circaſſia is much the ſame with that of the 
Nagayans : only their caps are fomething larger; and 
theircloaks, being likewiſe of coarſe cloth or ſheep ſkins, 
are faſtened only at the neck with a ſtring, and, as they 
are not large enough to cover the whole body, they 
turn them round according to the wind and weather, 

The men are here extremely well favoured, and the 
women finely ſhaped, with exceeding handſome fea- 
tures, ſmooth clear complexions, and beautiful black 
eyes, which, with their black hair hanging in two 
treſſes, one on each fide the face, give them a moſt 
lovely appearance: they wear a cif on their heads, 
covered with a fine white cloth tied under the chin. 
During the ſummer they all wear only a ſhift of divers 


colours, 
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colours, and that open ſo low before, that one may 
ſee below their navels: this with their beautiful faces 
always uncovered (contrary to the cuſtom of moſt of 
the other provinces in theſe parts), their good humour 
and lively freedom in converſation, altogether render 
them very attracting: notwithſtanding which they 
kave the reputation of being very chaſte, though they 
ſeldom want opportunity; for it is an eſtabliſhed point 
of good manners among them, that, as ſoon as any per- 
ſon comes in to ſpeak to the wife, the huſband goes 
out of the houſe ; but whether this continence of theirs 
proceeds from their own generofity, to recompence 
their huſbands for the confidence they put in them, or 
has its foundation only in fame, we cannot determine. 
Their religion is Paganiſm ; for, notwithſtanding they 
uſe circumciſion among them, they have neither prieſt, 
alcoran, nor moſque, like'other Mahometans. Every 
body here offers his own ſacrifice at pleaſure, which is 
an he-goat ; offered by roaſting and boiling the fleſh, 
which they afterwards eat. The women and children 
ſmoke tobacco as well as the men; and this is the moſt 
acceptable commodity which a traveller can carry with 
him into the Tartar countries, Here are no public 
inns, Which indeed are unneceſſary ; for ſo great is the 
hoſpitality of the people, that they will contend with 
each other who ſhall entertain any ſtranger that hap- 
pens to come among them.--- The principal branch of 
their traffic is their own children, eſpecially their 
daughters, whom they ſell for the uſe of the ſeraglios 
in Turkey and Perſia, where they frequently marry 
to great advantage, and make the fortune of their fa- 
miles. The merchants who come from Conſtantino- 
ple to purchaſe theſe girls are generally Jews, who, as 
well as the mothers, are ſaid to be extremely careful of 
preſerving the chaſtity of the young women, know- 
ing the value that is ſet by the Turks upon the marks 
of virginity, 7 P03 

R 2 Tavernier 
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Tavernier alſo informs us, that the women of Co. 
mania and Circaſſia, like thoſe of Georgia, are very 
handſome and beautiful; that they retain the freſhneſs 
of their complexion till the age of forty-five, or fifty; 
that they are all very induſtrious, and often employed 
in the moſt laborious offices. Theſe people have pre- 
ſerved uncommon liberties in their laws regarding mar- 
riage. If a huſband is not pleaſed with his wife, and 
makes the firſt complaint, the ſeigneur of the diſtri& 
ſends for the wife, ſells her, and provides the huſband 
with another. The wife, if ſhe makes the firſt com- 
plaint, enjoys the ſame privilege. 

The Mingrelians, according to the relations of dif— 
ferent travellers, are nearly as handſome as the Geor- 
gians or Circaſſians, and they ſeem to be the ſame race 
of people. © In Mingrelia,” ſays Sir John Chardin, 
ce there are women extremely handſome, of a majeſtic 
air, whoſe form and viſage are enchanting, and their 
aſpect attracts every beholder. T hoſe who are leſs hand- 
ſome, or advanced in years, daub their eye-brows, 
cheeks, forehead, noſe, and chin, with coarſe paint. 
Others paint their eye-brows only, and beſtow much 
attention to their dreſs, which is ſimilar to that of the 
Perſians. They wear a veil, which covers only the 
crown and back part of the head. Though lively, 
civil, and affectionate, they are extremely perfidious; 
and there is no wickedneſs which they will not perpe- 
trate, in order to procure, to preſerve, or to get rid 
of, their gallants. The men have likewiſe many bad 
qualities; they are all trained to robbery, which they 
ſtudy both as a buſineſs and an amuſement. They re- 
late, with extreme ſatisfaction, the depredations they 
have committed, and derive from this polluted ſource 
their greateſt praiſe and honour. In Mingrelia, falſe- 
hood and theft are good actions; and fornication, big- 
amy, and inceſt, are virtuous habits. A man mar- 
ries two or three wives at a time, and keeps as many 
concubines as he chooſes. Huſbands in this country 

I We 
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are not jealous of their wives; and, when a wife is 
detected in the act of infidelity, he has only a right to 
demand a pig from the gallant, who generally eats a 
ſhare of it in company with the huſband and wite. 
They marry their neices, aunts, or other relations, 
indifferently ; and they not only make a common prac- 
tice of ſelling their children, but even murder them, 
or bury them alive, when they find it difficult to brin 
them up. The common people uſe a ſort of paſte, 
made of a plant called gom, inſtead of bread ; but 
that of the better ſort conſiſts of wheat, barley, or 
rice. The gentry have an abſolute power over their 
vaſſals, which extends to life, liberty, and eſtate. Their 
arms are the bow and arrow, the lance, the ſabre or 
broad-ſword, and the buckler. They are in general 
very naſty ; and eat ſitting croſs-legged upon a carpet, 
like the Perfians ; but the poorer ſort upon a mat or 
bench, in the ſame poſture, To have many wives and 
concubines they pretend to be a good and laudable 
practice, becauſe it enables them to beget the more 
children, whom they ſell for gold, or exchange for 
wares and proviſions.” The Mingrelian ſlaves, of 
whom it is ſaid upwards of 12,000 are fold annually 
to the Turks and Perſians, are not very dear. A man, 
from twenty-five to forty years, may be purchaſed for 
fifteen crowns ; and, when farther advanced, for eight 
or ten. The fineſt girls, from thirteen to eighteen, 
coſt only twenty crowns, a woman about twelye 
crowns, and children only three or four. 

The Turks, who purchaſe vaſt numbers of theſe 
ſlaves, are ſo blended with the Armenians, Georgians, 
Arabians, Egyptians, and even with the Europeans, 
that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the real natives of 
Aſia Minor, Syria, and the reſt of Turkey. In ge- 
neral, the Turks are robuſt, and tolerably well made; 
and crooked or deformed perſons are rarely to be met 
with among them. Moſt of their women are likewiſe 
handſome and beautiful: they are alſo very fair, be- 
7 cauſe 
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cauſe they ſeldom go abroad, and never without be- 

ing covered with a vel]. | 
« There is not,” ſays Belon, « a woman in Afi, 
however mean her condition, who has not a complexion 
freſh as a roſe, and whoſe ſkin is not fair, delicate, 
and ſmooth as velvet: they make an unguent of Chian 
earth, with which they anoint their whole bodies be- 
fore they go to bathe. Some likewiſe paint their eye- 
brows of a black colour ; while others eradicate the 
hairs with ruſma, and paint artificial eye-brows in the 
form of a black creſcent, which have a beautiful ap- 
arance at a diſtance, but very ugly when viewed more 
cloſely. This cuſtom, however, is extremely ancient,” 
He adds, that, in Turkey, neither men nor women 
wear hair on any part of the body, except the head 
and chin ; that they make an ointment, compoſed of 
equal quantities of ruſma and quick lime, diluted in 
water, which they apply before they enter the warm 
bath; that, when they begin to ſweat in the bath, the 
hairs fall off by ſimple rubbing with the hand, and the 
{in remains ſoft and ſmooth, without the leaſt veſtige 
of hair on it : He farther remarks, -that, in Egypt, 
there is a ſhrub called alcanna, the leaves of which, 
when dried and pounded, make a yellow reddiſh paint, 
and with which the Turkiſh women tinge their hands, 
feet, and hair. With the ſame ſubſtance they paint 
the hair of their children, and the manes of their 
horſes. The women of Turkey likewiſe uſe a prepa- 
ration of tutty to render their eyes of a deeper black, 
They bathe often, uſe perfumes, and employ every art 
to preſerve and improve their beauty. The Perſian 
women are faid to be ſtill more anxious on this ſubject 
than the Turks. The men have alſo different taſtes 
with regard to beauty ; the Perſians are fond of brown 
complexions, and the Turks prefer the red. 
It has been alledged, that the Jews, who came ori- 
ginally from Syria and Paleſtine, ftill preſerve their 
former darkneſs of complexion, But, as is properly, 
| | remarked 
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remarked by Miſſon, the Jews of Portugal alone are 
tawny, becauſe, by conſtantly marrying thoſe of their 
own tribe, the children of theſe people always reſem- 
ble their parents, and the tawny colour 1s thus perpe- 
tuated, with little diminution, even in the northren 
countries. The Jews of Germany, however, as thoſe 
of Prague, for example, are not more ſwarthy than 
the other inhabitants of that country. 

The preſent natives of Judea reſemble the other 
Turks; but they are more ſwarthy than thoſe who 
live in Conſtantinople, or on the coaſts of the Black 
Sea; in the ſame manner as the Arabians are browner 
than the Syrians, becauſe they inhabit a more ſouthern 
climate. The ſame obſervation 1s applicable to the 
Greeks ; the inhabitants of the north are fairer than 
thoſe of the iſlands or of the ſouthern provinces. In 
general, the Greek women are handſomer and more 
vivacious than the Turks. They have likewiſe the 
advantage of enjoying a greater degree of liberty. 
Gemelli Carreri informs us, that the women of the 
iſland of Chio are fair, beautiful, lively, and very fa- 
miliar with the men; that the young girls ſee ſtrangers 
without reſtraint, ; and that they all go with their 
necks uncovered. He likewiſe remarks, that the 
Greek women, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of 
Conſtantinople, have extremely fine hair ; but that 
thoſe whoſe hair deſcends to their heels are leſs regular 
in their features. The Greeks eſteem large eyes and 
high eye-brows as great points of beauty in either ſex ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, in all the buſts and 
medals of the ancient Greeks, the eyes are much larger 
than in thoſe of the ancient Romans. 

The inhabitants of the Archipelago are remarkably 
fine ſwimmers and divers. Thevenot tells us, that 
they exerciſe themſelves in bringing up ſponges, and 
even loſt goods, from the bottom ot the ſea ; and that, 
in the iſland of Samos, a young man cannot obtain a 
wife, unleſs he be able to dive at leaſt eight, or, accord- 


ing 
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ing to Dapper, twenty, fathoms. The latter adds, that, 
in ſome of the iflands, as that of Niearia, they have 
a {range practice of converſing with each other at 
great diſtances; and that their voices are ſo ſtrong, 
that, at the diſtance of a quarter of a league, and 
ſometimes of a whole league, thoſe iſlanders can main- 
tain converſation, which is neceſſarily interrupted by 
long intervals, the anſwer not arriving for ſeveral ſe- 
conds after the queſtion. 

The Greeks, the Neapolitans, the Sicilians, the 
Corſicans, the Sardinians, and the Spaniards, being ſi- 
tuated nearly under the fame latitude, are very ſimilar in 
their complexions. All theſe people are more ſwarthy 
than the Engliſh, the French, the Germans, the Po- 
landers, the Moldavians, the Circaſſians, and all the 
other inhabitants of the northern parts of Europe, 
till we advance to Lapland, where, as formerly re- 
marked, we meet with another race of men. In travel. 
ling through Spain, a difference of colour is percep- 
tible even at Bayonne ; there the complexion of the 
women is browner, and their eyes are more brilliant. 
The Spaniards, though thin, are handſome. Their 
features are regular, their eyes beautiful, and their 
teęth well arranged: but their complexion is yellow 
and ſwarthy. Their children are born fair and beau- 
tiful; but, as they grow up, their colour changes in 
a ſurpriſing manner: the operation of the air and of 
the ſun ſoon renders them ſo yellow and tawny, that a 
Spaniard is eafily diſtinguiſhed from a native of any 
other country in Europe. In ſome provinces of Spain, 
as in the environs of the river Bidaſſao, it has been re 
marked, that the inhabitants have ears of an uncom- 
mon ſize. | $845 

Black or brown hair, ſimilar to the Indians, begins 
to be unfrequent in Britain, in Flanders, in Holland, 


and in the northern provinces of Germany; and in 


Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, it is ſeldom to be 
met with. Linnæus informs us, that the Goths " 
tals 
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tall; that their hair is ſtraight, and as white as ſilver; 
and that the iris of the eye is blueiſh. The Finland- 
ers, he adds, are muſcular and fleſhy ; their hair is 
long, and of a whitiſh yellow colour ; and the iris of 
the eye is of a deep yellow. 

The women of Sweden are very prolific. Rudbeck 
ſays, that they generally bring forth eight, ten, or 
twelve, children; and that eighteen, twenty, twenty- 
four, and even thirty, are not uncommon, He adds, 
that the men often exceed the age of one hundred 
years; that ſome arrive at one hundred and forty ; and 
that one Swede lived one hundred and fifty-ſix, and 
another one hundred and fixty-one, years. But this 
author, it muſt be allowed, is an enthuſiaſt with re- 
gard to his country; and, in his eſtimation, Sweden is 
the beſt country in the world. This extraordinary 
fertility in the Swediſh women implies not an uncom- 
mon propenſity to love. Mankind are more chaſte in 
cold than in hot climates. Though the women of 
Sweden are leſs amorous than thoſe of Spain or Por- 
tugal, yet they bring forth more children, The 
northern nations, it is well known, have over-run all 
Europe to ſuch a degree, that hiſtorians have diſtin- 
guiſhed the North by the appellation of © Officina 
Gentium.“ 

The author of the Hiſtorical Voyages of Europe 
grees with Rudbeck, that the Swedes live longer 
than any other people in Europe; and adds, that he 


© 


av ſeveral men who, he was aſſured, had exceeded 


their one hundred and fiftieth year. This longevity of 
the Swedes he aſcribes to the ſalubrity of the air. He 
makes the ſame remark with regard to Denmark: the 
Danes, he ſays, are tall and robuſt, of a lively and 
florid complexion, and, on account of the ſalubrity of 
the air they reſpire, live very long: the Daniſh wo- 
men are fair, handſome, and extremely prolific. 

The general character of the Danes, however, is a 
ſtrange compoſition of pride and meanneſs, inſolence 
Vor. I. No. 5. I and 
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and poverty. If any gentleman can find a purchaſer 
for his eſtate, the king, by the Daniſh laws, has a right 
to one third of the purchaſe-money ; but the lands are 
ſo burdened with impoſitions, that there would be no 
danger of alienation, even though this reſtriction were 
not in force, Nay, ſome gentlemen in the iſland of 
Zealand have actually offered to make a ſurrender to 


the king of large tracts of very fertile land, if his : 


majeſty would be pleaſed to accept of them in place of 
of the impoſitions laid on them. The reaſon of this 
is, becauſe, by the law of Denmark, if any eftate is 
burdened beyond what it can bear, the owner muſt 
make up the deficiency out of his other fortune or 
eſtates, if he has any. Hence the king generally re- 
ſuſes ſuch offers; and ſome gentlemen have been tranſ- 
ported with joy when they heard that his majeſty had 
been graciouſly pleaſed to accept their whole eſtates.” 

This oppreſſion of the nobles by the king produces 
in them a like diſpoſition to oppreſs the commons; 
and the conſequences is, that there is no part of the 
world where extravagance and diffipation reign to ſuch 
a degree. The courtiers maintain ſplendid equipages, 
wear fine clothes, drink a vaſt quantity of French wine, 
and indulge themſelves with eating to exceſs. Such 
as derive money from their employments, inſtead of 
purchaſing land in Denmark, remit their caſh to the 
banks of Hamburgh and Amſterdam. The mer- 
chants and burghers tread in the fteps of their ſupe- 
riors ; they ſpend all their gains in luxury and pleaſure, 
afraid of incurring the ſuſpicion of afluence, and be- 
ing ſtripped by taxation. The peaſant, or boor, fol- 
lows the ſame example. No ſooner has he. earned a 
rix-dollar, than he makes haſte to expend it in brandy, 
leſt it ſhould fall into the hands of his oppreſſive land- 
lord. This lower claſs of people are as abſolute ſlaves 
as the negroes in the Weſt Indies, and ſubſiſt upon 
much harder fare. The value of eſtates is not com- 
puted by the number of acres, but by the * of 
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= boors, who, like the timber, are reckoned a parcel 
of the freehold; and nothing can be more wretched 
chan the tate of theſe boors. 
u Denmark, all perſons of any rank above the vul- 
gear dreſs in the French taſte, and affect finery; the 
WW winter-dreſsof the ladies is peculiar to the country, very 
neat, warm, and becoming. The common people are 
likewiſe remarkably neat, and pride themſelves in dit- 
ferent changes of linen. They are very little addicted 
W to jollity and diverſion ; their whole amuſements con- 
ſiſt in running at the gooſe on Shroye Tueſday, and in 
W winter in being drawn in ſleds upon the ice. With re- 
ſpect to marriage, the man and woman frequently co- 
habit together on contract long before the ceremony is 
performed. The nobility and gentry pique themſelves 
on ſumptuous burials and monuments for the dead: 
the corpſe is very often kept in a vault, or in the chan- 
ce&l of a church, for ſeveral years, before an opportunity 
offers of celebrating the funeral. ä 
| Previous to the reign of the Czar Peter I. the 
Ruſſians were almoſt entirely barbarous. Born in 
ſlavery, they were ignorant, brutal, cruel, and had 
neither courage nor manners. Men and women often 
bathed promiſcuouſly in baths heated to a degree that 
would have been inſupportable to any other people; 
and, like the Laplanders, immediately after coming 
out of theſe hot baths, they. plunged themſelves into 
cold water, Their food was extremely coarſe. Cu- 
cumbers or melons, which they brought from Aſtra- 
can, and preſerved during the ſummer, in a mixture 
of water, flour, and ſalt, were their favourite diſhes. 
Some abſurd ſcruples prevented them from eating par- 
ticular meats, as pigeons and yeal. But, even-at this 
unrefined period, the women knew the arts of colour- 
ing their cheeks, pulling out thejr eye-brows, and 
painting artificial ones, They alſo adorned themſelves 
with jewels and pearls, and their garments were made 
of yaluable ſtuffs, Is it not apparent, from theſe cir- 
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cumſtances, that the barbarity of the Ruſſians had al. 
ready begun to decay, and that their ſovereign had | 


not ſuch amazing difficulties in poliſhing them as ſome 


authors are deſirous of infinuating ? They are now 
civilized and commercial people ; they are fond of the 
arts and ſciences, of public ſpectacles, and of inge. 
nious novelties. Such important changes cannot be 


roduced by a great man; but a great man may be | 


rn in a fortunate moment. 


It has been alledged by ſome authors, that the air of | 


Muſcovy is ſo ſalubrious as to prevent the exiſtence of 
peſtilential contagion. It 1s recorded, however, in 
their own annals, that, in 1421, and during the fix 
ſubſequent years, the Muſcovites were ſo dreadfully 
afflicted with contagious diſtempers, that the conſtitu- 
tion of their deſcendants ſuffered a conſiderable change. 
Before that æra, many men lived above one hundred 
years; but very few now arrive at that age. The In- 
grians and Carelians, who inhabit the northern pro- 
vinces of Muſcovy, and are the natives of the coun- 
try round Peterſburg, have vigorous and robuſt con- 
ſtitutions. Moſt of them have white or fair hair. 
They reſemble the Finlanders, and ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage, which has no affinity to any of the othe? Eu- 
ropean tongues. | ts 

From the above hiſtorical account of all the inhabi- 
tants of Europe and Aſia, it is apparent, that the dif- 
ferences in colour depend much, though not entirely, 
upon the climates. There are many other cauſes 
which have an influence upon the colour, and even up- 


on the features and corporeal form, of different people. 1 


The nature of the food is one of the principal cauſes; 
and we ſhall afterwards conſider the changes it may 
produce. Manners, or the mode of living, may alſo 
have conſiderable effects. A poliſhed people, who are 
accuſtomed to an eaſy,- regular, and tranquil, mode of 
life, and who, by the vigilance of a wiſe government, 
are removed from the dread of oppreſſion and miſery 


will 
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will, for theſe reaſons alone, be more ſtrong, vigorous, 
and handſome, than ſavage and lawleſs nations, wherg 
every individual, deriving no ſuccours from ſociety, 
is obliged to provide for his own ſubſiſtence, to ſuffer 
alternately the pangs ariſing from hunger, and from 
ſurfeits from unwholſome food, to fink under the fa- 
tigues of hard labour, to feel the rigours of a ſevere 
climate, without poſſeſſing the means of | alleviating 
them; to act in a word, more frequently like a brute 
than a man. Suppoſing two nations, thus difterently 
circumſtanced, to live under the ſame climate, it is rea- 
ſonable to think, the ſavage people would be more 
aukward, more tawny, more diminutive, and more 
wrinkled, than the nation that enjoyed the advantages 
of ſociety and civilization. If the former had any ſu- 
periority over the latter, it would conſiſt in the ſtrength, 
or rather in the hardineſs, of their bodies. Among 
the ſavage people, there might likewiſe be fewer ex- 
amples of lameneſs, and of other bodily impediments 
or deformities. Such men .can live, and even mul- 
tiply, in a poliſhed tate, where each individual contri- 
butes to the ſupport of his neighbour, where the ſtrong 
injure not the feeble, and where the qualities of the 
body are leſs eſteemed than thoſe of the mind. But, 
among a ſavage people, as every individual muſt ſubſiſt 
and defend himſelf by corporeal ſtrength and addreſs 
alone, thoſe who unfortunately come into the world 
with deformed bodies, or feeble conſtitutions, fall early 

victims to the defects of nature. | 
Three cauſes, therefore, muſt be admitted as con- 
curring in the production of thoſe varieties which we 
have remarked among the different nations of the 
earth: 1. The influence of climate; 2, Food, which 
has a great dependence on climate; and, 3. Manners, 
on which climate has, perhaps, a till greater influence. 
But, before we attempt to eſtabliſh this opinion by 
reaſoning, it will be neceſſary to give as minute a de- 
ſcription of the inhabitants of Africa and America 
as we have already given of thoſe of Europe and Aſia. 
g + 
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We have already mentioned the different nations 
who inhabit the northern parts of Africa, from the 

editerrancan to the Tropic. All thoſe beyond the 
'Tropic, from the Red Sea to the Ocean, an extent 
of country about one hundred and fifty leagues 
wide, are a ſpecies of Moors, though ſo ſwarthy, that 
they appear to be almoſt black. The men, in parti. 


cular, are exceedingly brown; the women are a little 


fairer, well made, and tolerably beautiful, Amon 

thoſe Moors, there is a vaſt number of Mulattoes, who 
are of a ſtill deeper black; becauſe they are born of 
negro women whom the Moors purchaſe, and with 
whom they have many children. Beyond this terri- 


tory, under the ſeventeenth or eighteenth degree of A | 
north latitude, we find the negroes of Senegal and 


Nubia, both on the coaft of the weſtern ocean and 


that of the Red Sea; and then, from the eighteentz i 


degree of north to the eighteenth of ſouth latitude, 
the whole inhabitants of Atrica, except the Ethiopians 
or Abyſſinians, are perfectly black. Thus the portion 
of the globe allotted by nature to this race of men, 
contains an extent of territory, parallel to the equator, 
of about nine hundred leagues in breadth, and conſi- 

derably more in length, eſpecially northward of the 
equinoctial line. But, beyond the eighteenth or twen- 
tieth degree of ſouth latitude, the natives are no longer 


negroes, as ſhall be evinced when we deſcribe the Cat- | | 


fres and Hottentots. 

We have long been deceived with regard to the co- 
lour and features of the Ethiopians, becauſe they have 
been confounded with their neighbours the Nubians, 
who are a different race of people. Marmol tells us, 
that the Ethiopians are perfectly black, and that they 
have large faces and flat noſes; and the Dutch travellers 
give the ſame deſcription of theſe people. The truth, 
however, is, that the Ethiopians differ from the Nu- 
bians both in colour and features, The natural colour 
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of the Ethiopians is brown or olive, like that of the 
ſouthern Arabs, from whom they probably derive their 
| origin. They are tall, and have regular features, fine 
eyes, well-proportioned noſes, thin lips, and white 


: teeth. But the Nubians have flat noſes, thick pro- 


minent lips, and their viſages are extremely black. 
Theſe Nubians, like their weſtern neighbours, are a 
ſpecies of Negroes, very ſimilar to thoſe of Senegal. 
The Ethiopians are a half-poliſhed people. They 
wear garments of cotton and filk. Their houſes are 
low and ill-built. In the culture of their lands they 
are extremely 3 ; becauſe the citizens and com- 
mon people are deſpiſed, oppreſſed, and plundered, by 
the nobles. Each of theſe claſſes lives ſeparate from 


one another in their own villages or hamlets. Their 


country produces no ſalt, and the people purchaſe it 
for an equal weight of gold. They are fond of crude 
meat; and, in their feaſts, the ſecond courſe, which 
they regard as the moſt delicate, conſiſts of fleſn en- 
tirely raw. Though they have vines, they make no 
wine; and their only beverage is a ſour compoſi- 
tion of tamarinds and water. They travel on hor- 
ſes, and uſe mules for tranſporting their merchandiſe. 
Their knowledge of the arts and ſciences is extremely 
limited; for their language is without rule, and their 
manner of writing is ſo imperfect, that they require 
ſeveral days to write a letter, though their characters 


; are more beautiful than thoſe of the Arabians. Their 


mode of ſalutation is ſingular: they take one another 
by the right hand, and mutually apply it to their 
wmouths; the ſaluter then takes off the ſcarf of the 
perſon he ſalutes, and wraps it round his own body, 
by which the other is left half naked; for moſt of the 
Ethiopians wear only this ſcarf and a pair of cotton 
drawers. ä | 
Diodorus Siculus deſcribes many Ethiopian nations, 
ſome of which cultivated the tracts on each fide of the 
Nile, and the iſlands in the middle of it; others in- 
= habited 
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habited Abyſſinia, and the provinces bordering on A. 
rabia; and others lived more towards the center of Africa, | 
All theſe people, and among the reſt thoſe who were 
born on the banks of the river, had flat-noſes, black 
ſkins, and woolly hair. They had a very ſavage and 
ferocious appearance ; they were more brutal in their 
cuſtoms than in their nature. They were of a dry 


aduſt temperament ; and their nails in length reſembles Wi 


claws : they were ignorant of the arts which poliſh 
the mind ; their language was hardly articulate; their 
voices were ſhrill and piercing. As they did not en- 
deavour to render life more commodious and agreea- 
ble, their manners and cuſtoms were very different 
from thoſe of other nations. When they went to 
battle, ſome were armed with bucklers of ox's hide, 
with little javelins in their hands ; others carried 
crooked darts; others uſed the bow; and others fought 
with clubs. They took their wives with them to war, 
whom they obliged to enter upon military ſervice at a 
_— age. The women wore rings of copper at their 
9 Theſe Ethiopians differed likewiſe from other na- 
tions in the honours which they paid to their dead. 
Some threw their bodies into the river, thinking that 
the moſt honourable ſepulchre. Others kept them in 
their houſes in niches: thinking that their children 


would be ſtimulated to virtuous deeds by the fight of 


their anceſtors; and that grown people, by the ſame 
objects, would retain their parents in their memory, 
Others put their dead bodies into coffins of earthen- 
ware, and buried them near their temples. To ſwear 
with the hand laid upon a corpſe, was their moſt ſacred 
and inviolable oath. The ſavage Ethiopians of ſome 
diſtricts gave their crown to him who of all their nation 
was beſt made. Their reaſon for that preference was, 
that the two firſt gifts of heaven were monarchy and 
a fine perſon. In other territories, they conferred the 
ſovereignty on the moſt vigilant ſhepherd ; for he, they 

I alledged, 
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alledged, would be the moſt careful guardian of his 
ſubjects. Others choſe the richeſt man for their king; 
for he, they thought, would have it moſt in his power 
to do good to his ſubjects. Others, again, choſe the 
ſtrongeſt ; eſteeming thoſe moſt worthy of the firſt 
dignity who were ableſt to defend them in battle. 

With regard to the manners of the Abyſſinians, 
they are repreſented by Mr. Bruce in his Travels, late- 
ly publiſhed, as highly barbarous. Their continual 
warfare inures them to blood from their infancy; ſo 
that even children would not have the leaſt ſcruple at 
killing one another, or grown-up perſons, if they were 
able. Many ſhocking inſtances of hardneſs of heart 
are related of them. Their cruelty diſplays itſelf 
abundantly in the puniſhments inflicted upon crimi- 
nals, one of which is flaying alive; cutting in pieces 
with a ſabre is another; and this is performed, not by 
executioners, whoſe employment is reckoned diſgrace- 
ful, as in this country, but by officers and people of 
quality, So little is this thought of in Gondar, the 
capital of Abyſſinia, that Mr. Bruce happening to 
WW paſs by an officer employed in this work, who had 

| three men to diſpatch, the officer called to him to ſtop 

till he had killed them all, as he wanted to ſpeak to 

him upon a matter of conſequence. Stoning to death 

is a capital puniſhment likewiſe common in this coun- 

try; and uſually inflicted on Roman Catholics if they 
happen to be found, or upon other heretics in religion, 
as they term them. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that people who regard the 
lives of one another ſo little will ſhew much com- 
paſſion to the brute creation. In this reſpect, how- 
ever, the Abyflinians are cruel and ſavage beyond all 
people on the face of the earth. There are many in- 

ſtances of people eating raw fiſh or fleſh, and we call 

| them barbarous that do ſo; but what name ſhall we 
give to thoſe who cut off pieces of fleſh from animals 
while ſtill living, and eat it not only raw, but ſtill qui- 
Vor. I. No. g. -C vering 
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vering with life! Mr. Bruce alſo ſays, that this way | ; | 


of eating not raw, but living, fleſh, was cuſtomary 
among the nations of antiquity. He informs us, that 
when he was at no great diſtance from Axum, the ca- 
pital of Tigre, he fell in with three of the natives 
driving a cow. They halted at a brook, threw down 
the beaſt, and one of them cut a pretty large collcp of | 
fleſh from its buttock ; after eating which, they drove 

the cow gently on as before. In his deſcription of 
their feaſts he ſays, the animal is tied ſo that it cannot 
move : after ſtripping off the ſkin, the fleſh of the 
buttocks is cut off in ſolid ſquare pieces, without bones 
or much effuſion of blood; and the prodigious noiſe 


the animal makes is a ſignal for the company to ſt 


down to table. Every man fits between two women, 
having a long knife in his hand. With this he cuts 
the fleſh, while the motion of its fibres is yet viſible, 
into pieces like dice. Theſe are laid upon pieccs of 
bread made of the grain called teff, being ſtrongly 
powdered with Cayenne pepper and foſlile ſalt. They 
are then rolled up like ſo many cartridges ; the men 
open their mouths, ſtooping and gaping like idiots, 
while the women cram them ſo full of theſe cartridges, 
that they ſeem every moment in danger of being cho- 
ked ; and in proportion to the quantity their mouths iſ 
can hold, af the noiſe they make in chewing, they i 
are held in eſtimation by the company. All this time | 
the animal bleeds but little : but, when the large ar- 
teries are cut and it expites, the fleſh becomes tough; 
and the wretches who have the reſt to eat gnaw i 
from the bones like dogs ! 

In Ethiopia, and in that tract of land which ſtretches 
to Cape Gardufu, there are vaſt deſerts. This coun- 
try, which may be regarded as the moſt eafter]y part 
of Ethiopia, is almoſt entirely uninhabited. To the 
ſouth, Ethiopia is bounded by the Bedouins, or will 
Arabs, and ſome other nations, who obſerve the Mi: 
hometan law; a circumſtance which corroborates tee 
| 2 opinion, 
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opinion, that the Ethiopians have originated from the 
Arabians. Theſe two people are only ſeparated by the 
Straits of Babelmandel. It is probable, therefore, 
that the Arabians had formerly invaded Ethiopia, and 
obliged the natives of that country to retire to the 
northern parts of Nubia. The Arabians have even 
ſpread themſelves along the coaſts of Melinda ; for 
the inhabitants of thoſe coaſts are only tawny, and fol- 
low the religion of Mahomet. Even in Zanguebar, 
the natives are not black; moſt of them ſpeak the A- 
rabic language; and they wear cotton ſtuffs. This 


_ country, though under the torrid zone, is not ſo ex- 


ceſſively hot as might be expected; and the hair of the 
natives is black and criſped like that of the negroes. 
Upon the whole of this coaſt, as well as at Moſam- 
bique and Madagaſcar, we meet with ſome white men, 
who, it is alledged, came originally from China, and 
ſettled there, when the Chineſe were accuſtomed to 
to fail over the eaſtern ſeas, in the ſame manner as they 
are now navigated by the Europeans. Though this 
opinion be problematical, it is certain that the nations 
of this eaſtern coaſt of Africa are black, and that the 
tawny or white people found there have come from 
other countries, 

But to form a juſt idea of the varieties which occur 
among theſe black nations requires a more minute ex- 
amination.---From comparing the teſtimonies of tra- 
vellers, it, in the firſt place, appears, that the varieties 
among the blacks are equally numerous as thoſe among 
the whites. The blacks, as well as the whites, have 


= their Tartars and Circaſſians. The natives of Guinea 


are extremely ugly, and have an inſufferable odour ; 
thoſe of Sofala and of Moſambique are handſome, and 
have no bad ſmell. It is, therefore, neceſſary to di- 
vide the blacks into different races; and, I think, 
they may be reduced to two principal races, that of the 
negroes, and that of the caffres, Under the firſt I 
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comprehend the blacks of Nubia, of Senegal, of Cape 
Verd, of Gambia, of Sierra Leona, of the Teeth | 
and Gold Coaſts, of that of Juda, Benin, Gabon, 
Loango, way, =: Angola, and of Benguela, as far as 
Cape Negro. Undertheſecond I include all the nations 
from Cape Negro to the point of Africa, where they aſ- 
fume the name of Hottentots, and all thoſe on the eaſtern 


coaſt, within the ſame latitude, as the territories of Na-. 


tal, of Sofala, of Monomotapa, of Moſambique, of 
Melinda: the blacks of Madagaſcar, and of the neigh. | 
bouring iſlands, are likewiſe caffres, and not negroes. 
Theſe two races of men have a greater reſemblance to 
each other in colour, than in their features, hair, ſkin, 
or ſmell: their manners and natural diſpoſitions are 
likewiſe very different. On a cloſer examination of 
the different people of which each of theſe races con- 
fiſt, we ſhall find as many varieties among the blacks 
as among the whites, and an equal number of ſhades 
from brown to black as we have found from brown to 
white in the other race. 

We ſhall begin with the countries to the north of 
Senegal, and, proceeding along the coaſts, we ſhall con- 
ſider the different nations which have been recogniſed 
and deſcribed by travellers. In the firſt place, it 1s cer- 
tain, that the natives of the Canary iſlands are not ne- 
groes; for we are aſſured by voyagers, that the an- 
cient inhabitants of theſe iſlands were tall, well-made, 
and of a vigorous complexion ; that the women were 
handſome, and had fine hair ; and that the inhabitants 
of the ſouthern parts of each iſland were more olive- 
coloured than thoſe on the northern parts. Duret, 
in the hiſtory of his voyage to Lima, informs us, that 
the ancient inhabitants of the iſland of Teneriffe were 
tall and robuſt, but meagre and tawny, and that moſt 
of them had flat noſes. Theſe people, we ſee, had 
nothing in common with the negroes, except the flat 
noſe. The natives of Africa, in the ſame latitude 
with theſe iſlands, are Moors, and very tawny ; = 
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kke the iſlanders, they evidently belong to the race of 


whites, 
The inhabitants of Cape Blanc are Moors, and fol- 
low the religion of Mahomet. Like the Arabs, they 
wander about from place to place, paſturing their hor- 
ſes, camels, oxen, goats, and ſheep. They trade with 
the negroes, who give them eight or ten ſlaves for a 
horſe, and two or three for a camel. It is from theſe 
Moors that we have the gum Arabic, which they diſ- 
ſolve among their milk. They ſeldom eat fleſh, and 
never kill their cattle but when they are about todie of 
old age or diſeaſe. 7 
The Moors are ſeparated from the negroes by the 
river Senegal. They are only tawny, and live on the 
north ſide of this river; but the negroes who inhabit 
the ſouth ſide of it are abſolutely black. The Moors 
lead a paſtoral life, and wander through the country ; 
but the negroes are ſedentary, and dwell in villages. 
The former are free and independent; the latter are 
the ſlaves of tyrants, who oppreſs them. The Moors 
are ſmall, meagre, and have a puſillanimous aſpect; 
but they are ly and ingenious. The negroes, on the 
contrary, are large, plump, and well made ; but they 
are ſimple and ſtupid. In fine, the country inhabited 
by the Moors conſiſts of barren ſands, where verdure 
appears only in very few places. But the negro coun- 
try 1s rich, fertile in paſture, and produces millet, and 
trees which are always green, but few of them bear 
fruit fit for food. | 
In ſome places, both on the north and ſouth of the 
river Senegal, there is a ſpecies of men called Foulies, 
who ſeem to form the ſhade between the Moors and 
negroes, and who are, perhaps, Mulattoes, produced 
by a mixture of the two nations. Theſe foulies are 
not entirely black, like the negroes ; but they are much 
browner than the Moors, and hold the middle rank 
between the two, They are likewiſe more advanced 


« in 
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in civilization than the negroes ; they follow the reli. 
gion of Mahomet, and are hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 
The Cape-de- Verd iſlands are peopled with Mulat. 
toes, ſprung from the Portugueſe who firſt ſettled there 
and the negroes whom they found on thelc iſlands, 
They are called copper-coloured negroes, becauſe, 
though they reſemble the negroes in their features, 
they are leſs black, or rather yellowiſh. They are 
handſome and ingenious, but extremely indolent and 
idle. . T hey live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing. They 
train their dogs to kill the wild goats, with which the 
iſlands abound. They deliver their wives and daugh- 
ters to the embraces of ſtrangers, if they chooſe to 
pay for this ſingular favour. For pins and other tri- 
fles, they fell paroquets, porcelain-ſhells, amber- 
ris, &c. 
: The firſt genuine negroes we meet with are thoſe on 
the ſouthern banks of the Seriegal. Theſe people, as 
well as thoſe who inhabit the country comprehended 
between this river and that of Gambia, call themſelves 
Jaloffs. They are very black, handſome, of a fine ſtature, 
and their features are not ſo diſagreeable as thoſe of the 
other negroes. Some of them, particularly the wo- 
men, have very regular features. They have the ſame 
ideas of beauty with the Europeans; for they are 


fond of fine eyes, a ſmall mouth, thin lips, and a well- 


Proportioned noſe ; they differ only with regard to the 
baſis of the picture, a very black ſhining colour be- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary to form a beauty; their ſkin is 
very fine and ſoft; and, abſtracting from colour, they 
have as beautiful women as are to be met with in any 
other country in the world, Their females are gene- 
rally handſome, gay, active, and extremely amorous ; 
they are peculiarly fond of white men, whom they 
careſs with ardour, both to ſatisfy themſelves and in 
hopes of obtaining preſents. In their attachments, they 


meet with no reſtraint from their huſbands. But, though Wl 


they offer their wives, daughters, and ſiſters, to ſtran- 
a gers, 
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ers, and conceive their honour to be injured by a re- 
fuſal, their jealouſy riſes to a high pitch when their 
wives tranſgreſs with men of their own nation. Thoſe 
women, notwithſtanding, have the tobacco-pipe perpe- 
tually in their mouths, and their ſkin, when they are 
heated, has a diſagreeable ſmell, though it is not ſo 
ſtrong as that of the other negroes. I hey love dan- 
cing to the ſound of the drum and calabath. All their 
| movements in theſe dances conſiſt of laſcivious and in- 
decent poſtures. They bathe often ; and file their 
teeth in order to render them more equal. Moſt of the 
young girls engrave figures of animals, flowers, &c. 
on their ſkins. | | 
It is a general practice among the negro women, 
when travelling, to carry their children on their backs. 
Some have aſcribed the flat noſe and big bellies of the 
negroes to this cauſe : the mother, in raiſing the child 
by ſudden jerks, makes the child's noſe ftrike againſt 


her back; and the child, to avoid theſe frequent blows, 


| keeps its head as far back as poſlible, by puſhing its 
belly forward. Their hair is black and criſped, like 

| curled wool. It is by the hair and the colour that they 
= chiefly differ from other men; for their features are 


as the Tartarian viſage differs from that of a French- 
man. Father Tertre affirms, that, if moſt of the ne- 


groes are flat-noſed, it is owing to a general practice 


of the mothers, who depreſs the noſes of their chil. . 


| dren as ſoon as they come into the world, and ſqueeze 


| their lips to make them thick; and that thoſe chil- 
cdren, who chance to eſcape theſe operations, have ele- 


| vated noſes, thin lips, as fine features as the Euro- 
peans. This remark, however, is only applicable to 
the negroes of Senegal, who are the moſt , handſome 
and beſt-formed of all the race. Among all the other 
negroes, flat noſes and thick lips ſeem to be features 
beſtowed on them by nature: theſe; inſtead of defor- 
INE, | mities, 


W not, perhaps, ſo different from thoſe of the Europeans 


— 
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mities, are regarded as marks of beauty, and ſupplied 


by art when they happen to be denied by nature. 7 
The negro women are extremely prolific: they M 
bring forth their children with great eaſe, and require 
no aſſiſtance. Their labours are followed by no trou- 
bleſome conſequences ; for their ſtrength is fully re- 
ftored by a day or at moſt two days repoſe. They 
make excellent nurſes, and manage their children with 
tenderneſs and affection. They are alſo more 


vely and alert than the men; and they even cultivate 
the virtues of diſcretion and temperance. Father Jarc an 
informs us, that the Jaloff negro women, in order to 


accuſtom themſelves to eat and ſpeak little, fill their 
mouths with water in the morning, and keep it there 
till the hour of breakfaſt. | ; 
The negroes of the iſland of Goree, and of the 
Cape-de-Verd coaſt, like thoſe on the banks of tne i 
Senegal, are well-made and extremely black. Ther 
are fo fond of a black ſhining complexion, that they 
deſpiſe ſuch as want this perfection, in the ſame man- 
ner as tawny men are deſpiſed by the Europeans. 
Though ſtrong and robuſt, they are exceedingly indo- 
lent, and cultivate neither corn, wines, nor fruits. Fiſh 
and millet are their chief articles of food ; and they 
ſeldom eat fleſh. They compare the Europeans to 
horſes, becauſe they eat herbs. But they are ſo paſ- 
fionately fond of ſpirits, that they fell their children, 
their parents, and even themſelves, for brandy. They 
go almoſt naked, having only a cotton garment which 
covers them from the middle to about one half of 
the thigh ; and they alledge that the heat of the cli 
mate permits them not to wear any more. T heir po- 
verty and bad cheer, however, hinder them not from 
being both fat and contented, They believe their 
country to be the fineſt in the univerſe ; and that they 
are the handſomeſt men in the world, becauſe 
they are the blackeſt : if their women betrayed no at- 
tachment 
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tachment to white men, their colour would give them 
no uneaſineſs. In the interior part of the ſouth ſide 
of Senegal, the country is rich and fertile, but the 
W climate is ſo extremely hot, that the warmeſt ſum- 


W mers in_Europe are colder than the winters in Sene- 


gal. Here the inhabitants lead a paſtoral life, and 
are till found in their native ſimplicity. They are 
W the darkeſt and beſt-formed negroes in the world. The 
males go ſtark naked; but the females wear a ſhort 
apron made of the bark of trees, cut into a kind of or- 
namental net- work, and tied round their middle. The 
better ſort alſo wear a ſkin deſcending from the waſte, 
They are ſo much addicted to venery, that the natu- 
ral period of their lives ſeems to be very much a- 


2 4 bri dge d by it. They are upon the whole a fine race 


of people, tall, and well proportioned, with regular 


W handſome features. Their hair is black, and finely 


W frizzled; their eyes large, very black, and ſparkling; 


their teeth beautifully white, and their average ſta- 


ture about five feet ten_inches high. The women in 


general are much ſmaller, but are extremely well 


made, of a pleaſing aſpect, familiar, and extremely a- 
morous. Their form is altogether ſo round, regular, 
and pleaſing, that in Europe they would be conſider- 
ed perfect beauties, could their colour be converted 
to as delicate a white, as it is now a fine, ſmooth, 
foft, ſhining, jet black. The weapon principally uſed 
by the men, is a maſſue, or ſhort javelin, which they 
throw with amazing force, and with ſuch expertnefs 
and accuracy as to be certain of killing an animal, 
though in full ſpeed, at the diſtance of fifty or ſixty 
yards, The annexed plates of the Senegal negro, 
both male and female, are taken from correct draw- 
ings made on the ſpot, and they exhibit a juſt deli- 
neation of the blackeſt and handſomeſt negroes in the 
univerſe. | 
Though the negroes of Sierra Leona be not alto- 
gether ſo black as thoſe of Senegal, they are not, 


however, as Struys alledges, of a reddiſh or tawny 
Yor. I. No. 5. U | colour, 
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colour. Like the Guinea negroes, they are of a black 
leſs deep than the natives of Senegal. The general 
cuſtom among the negroes of Guinea and Sierra Leo- 
na, of painting their bodies with red and other co. 
lours, might deceive Struys. They likewiſe paint a 
ring round their eyes with white, yellow, or red, and 
make rays of different colours upon their faces; and, 
many of them cut, upon their ſkin, figures of plants 
and of animals. Their women are ſtill more laſcivious 
than thoſe of Senegal. Both men and women keep 
their heads uncovered ; and they ſhave or cut their 
hair, which 1s very ſhort, in various modes. They 
wear ear-rings made of teeth, ſhells, horns, bits of 
wood, &c. which weigh three or four ounces. Some 
of them pierce their noſtrils or their upper lip, for the 
purpoſe of ſuſpending fimilar ornaments. Their gar- 
ments conſiſt of a kind of apron made of the bark cf 
a tree, covered with apes ſkins; and to theſe ſkins 
they fix ſmall bells. They ſleep upon bull-ruſh mats: 
they eat fiſh, or fleſh, when they can procure it; but 
yams and bananas are their principal food. They 
have no paſſion but for their women, and no inclina- 
tion to activity or labour. Their houſes are wretched 
huts. They often continue to live in wild and bar- 
ren places, though in the neighbourhood of rich val- 
leys, hills covered with trees, green and fertile fields, 
interſected in the moſt delightful manner with rivers 
and brooks. But their indolence and ſtupidity make 
them inſenſible to every pleaſure of this nature. The 
roads which lead from one place to another are gene- 
rally twice as long as they ought; but they attempt 
not to render them ſhorter ; and, though the means 
were pointed out to them, they never think of taking 
the-ſhorteſt road, but mechanically follow the beaten 
track, and are not anxious about loſing time, which 
they have no mode of meaſuring. 
Though the Guinea negroes enjoy good health, 
and have vigorous conſtitutions, they ſeldom _—_ 
0 
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old age. A negro .of fifty years is a very old man. 
Their premature commerce with the women is, per- 
haps, the cauſe of the brevity of their lives. Their 
children, when very young, are allowed to commit 
every ſpecies of debauchery; and nothing is ſo rare a- 
mong theſe people as to find a girl who can remember 
the time when ſhe ceaſed to be a virgin. 


The iſlands of St. Thomas, of Annobona, &c. are 


inhabited by negroes ſimilar to thoſe on the neighbour- 
ing continent; but their numbers are few; becauſe the 
Europeans have chaced them off, and retained only 
ſuch as they reduced to ſlavery. Both men and wo- 
men go naked, except a ſmall apron round their mid- 
dle. Mandelſlo alledges, that the Europeans, who 
ſettled in the iſland of St. Thomas, which is but a de- 
gree and a half from the equator, preſerve their white- 
W neſs till the third generation; and he ſeems to inſinu- 
ate that they turn black after that period. But it is 
not probable that this change can be ſo ſuddenly 
effected. 
= The negroes on the coaſts of Juda and Arada are 
= leſs black than thoſe of Senegal, Guinea, and Congo. 
They prefer the fleſh of dogs to all other meat, a 
WW roaſted dog being generally the firſt diſh preſented at 
their feaſts. This taſte is not peculiar to the negroes; 
the ſavages of North America, and ſome Tartarian na- 
tions, are equally fond of dog's fleſh. The Tartars 


are even ſaid to caſtrate dogs, in order to fatten them 


and improve their fleſh, 
| Pigafetta, and Drake who ſeems to copy him ver- 
batim, informs us, that the negroes of Congo are 
black, but leſs ſo than thoſe of Senegal. Their hair 
is generally black and criſped, though in ſome it is 
red. The men are of a middle ſtature; in ſome, the 
eyes are brown; in others, they are of a ſea-green co- 
lour. Their lips are not ſo thick as thoſe of other ne- 


groes; and their features very much reſemble thoſe of 


the Europeans, 
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In certain provinces of Congo, they have very fin. 
gular cuſtoms. When a perſon dies in Loango, for 
example, they place the corpſe on a kind of amphi. 
theatre, raiſed about fix feet above the ground, and 
in a fitting poſture, with the hands reſting on the i 3 
knees. They dreſs him in his beſt garments, ani 
then kindle fires all round the body. In proportion 
as the clothes abſorb the moiſture, they cover him with 
freſh garments, till the body be perfectly dry: after 
which they bury him with. great pomp. In the pro- 
'vince of Malimba, the wite ennobles the huſband. 
When the king dies and leaves only a ſingle daughter, 
if ſhe has arrived at the age of puberty, ſhe becomes 
abſolute miſtreſs of the kingdom. She begins he: 
reign by making a tour round her dominions. In all 
all the towns and villages through which ſhe paſſes, i 
the whole of the men are obliged to appear before her, WM 

immediately upon her arrival, and ſhe chooſes the man WW 

whom ſhe fancies moſt, to paſs the night with her. 

At her return from her journey, ſhe tends for th: 

man who has been ſo fortunate as to pleaſe her belt, MM 

and inſtantly marries him. After marriage her power 

- . terminates, and devolves entirely on her huſband, 

- Theſe facts I have extracted from M. de la Broſſes 

Travels along the Coaſt of Angola in the year 1736. 

% He adds a fact not leſs fingular : © "Theſe negroes,” nl: 
ſays he, © are extremely vindictive, of which I fh! 

give a convincing proof. They daily demanded of s 
ſome brandy for the uſe of the king and chief men? 

the town. One day this requeſt was denied, and ve 
had ſoon reaſon to repent it; for, all the French ani i 
Engliſh officers having gone a fiſhing on a ſmall lax 

near the ſea- coaſt, they erected a tent for the purpol: 

of dreſſing and eating the fiſh they had caught. Wen 

they were amufing themſelves after their repaſt, ſeven 
or eight negroes, who were the chiefs of Loango, . en 
rived in ſedans, and preſented their hands, according ln 
to the cuſtom of the country, Theſe negroes Pre = 
(Zh 2 —_— vate) il 1 
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vately rubbed the officers hands with a ſubtle poiſon, 
which acts inſtantaneouſly; and, accordingly, five 
captains and three ſurgeons died on the ſpot,” &. 
When the negroes of Congo have a pain in their 
head, or any other place of the body, they make 2 
{ſmall wound in the place affected, and apply it to a 
{mall horn with a hole in its middle, by means of 
which they ſuck out the blood till the pain abates. 
The negroes of Senegal, of Gambia, of Cape de 
Verd, of Angola, and of Congo, are of a finer black 
than thoſe of the coaſts of Juda, Iſſigni, Arada, and 
the adjacent provinces. When in health, they are all 
black; but, when fick, they become yellowiſh, or 
copper- coloured. In the French iſlands, the negroes 
of Angola are preferred, for their ſtrength, to thoſe 


of Cape de Verd: but, when heated, they ſmell ſo 


rank, that the places they paſs through are infected 


with the ſtench for more than a quarter of an hour. 


The Cape - de- Verd negroes do not ſmell ſo ſtrong as 
thoſe of Angola: they have alſo a finer and blacker 
ſkin; they are better made; their features are ſofter; 
their diſpoſitions are more gentle, and their ſtature is 
more commodious. The negroes of Guinea are v 

proper for cultivating the ground and other laborious 


offices. Thoſe of Senegal are not ſo ſtrong; but they 


are more ingenious, and better adapted for domeſtic 
ſervices. Father Chatlevoix tells us, that the Sene- 
gal negroes are the moſt handſome, moſt docile, and 


WW - beſt ſuited for domeſtic uſes; that the Bambaras are 
larger, but that the Aradas are beſt acquainted with 


the culture of the earth; that the Congos are the 
ſmalleſt in ſize, and excellent fiſhers, but that they are 
much addicted to deſertion; that the Nagos are the 


- moſt humane, the Mondogos the moſt cruel, the 
Mimes the moſt reſolute, moſt capricious, and moſt 


ſubject to deſpair; and that the Creol negroes, from 


whatever nations they derive their origin, retain no- 


thing of their parents but the colour and the ſpirit of 


ſlavery. 
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flavery. They are more ingenious, rational, and dex- 
. terous, but more ſlothful and debauched, than the A- 
frican negroes. He adds, that the genius of all the 
Guinea negroes is extremely limited; that ſome of them 
appear perfectly ſtupid, not being able to count be- 
yond the number of three; that they never think 
ſpontaneouſly; that they have no memory, the paſt 
and the future being equally unknown to them ; that 
the moſt ſprightly of them have ſome humour, and 
make tolerable mimics; that they are extremely cun- 
ning, and that they would rather die than tell a ſecret; 
that, in general, they are gentle, humane, docile, ſim- 
ple, credulous, and eyen ſuperſtitious; and that they 
are faithful and brave, and, if properly diſciplined, 
would make good ſoldiers. 

Though the negroes have little genius, their feel- 
ings are extremely acute. According to the manner 
they are treated, they are gay or melancholy, labori- 
ous or ſlothful, friends or enemies. When well fed, 
and not maltreated, they are contented, joyous, ready 
for every employment, and the ſatisfaction of their 
mind is painted in their countenance. But, when 
oppreſſed and abuſed, they grow peeviſn, and often 
die of melancholy. Of benefits and abuſe, they are 
exceedingly ſenſible, and againſt thoſę who injure them 
they bear a mortal hatred. On the other hand, when 
they contract an affection to a maſter, there is no of- 
fice, however hazardous, which they will not boldly 
execute, to demonſtrate their zeal and attachment. 
They are naturally affectionate, and have an ardent 
love to their children, friends, and countrymen. The 
little they poſſeſs they freely diſtribute among the ne- 
ceſſitous, without any other motive than that of pure 
compathon for the indigent. Yet it is from this coun- 
try that ſlaves are furniſhed for all our European ſet- 
tlements, and where the trafic in human fleſh diſ- 

races humanity beyond all power of deſcription. Mr. 
oore, factor tor the Engliſh African * de- 
cribes 
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ſcribes man- ſtealing and kidnapping in the following 
words: © Whenever the negro-king wants goods or 
brandy, he ſends a meſſenger to the Engliſh governor 
at James-Fort, to deſire he would ſend a ſloop there 
with a cargo: this news being not at all unwelcome, 
the governor ſends accordingly ; againſt the arrival 
of the ſloop, the king goes and ranſacks ſome of his 
enemies towns, ſeizing the people, and felling them 
for ſuch commodities as he is in want of, which are 
commonly brandy, guns, powder, balls, piſtols, and 
cutlaſſes, for his attendants and ſoldiers ; and coral 
and filver for his wives and concubines. In caſe he 1s 
not at war with any neighbouring king, he then falls 
upon one of his own towns, which are numerous, and 
uſes them in the ſame manner. He often goes with 
ſome of his troops by a town in the day-time, and, re- 
turning in the night, ſets fire to three parts of it, and, 
putting guards at the fourth, there ſeizes the people as 
they run out from the fire; he ties their arms behind 
them, and marches them either to Joar or Cohone, 
where he ſells them to the Europeans.” 

He adds further, „ That there are a number of 
negro traders, called joncoes, or merchants, who fol- 
low the ſlave-trade as a buſineſs; their place of reſi- 
dence is ſo high up the country as to be fix weeks tra- 
vel from James-Fort, which is ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Gambia. Theſe merchants bring down 
elephants teeth, and in ſome years two thouſand 
ſlaves. They buy them from the different princes 
who take them; many of them are Bumbrongs and 
Petcharies; nations who each of them have different 
languages, and are brought from a vaſt way inland. 
Their way of bringing them is tying them by the 
neck with leather thongs, at about a yard diſtant from 
each other, thirty or forty in a ftring, having gene- 
rally a bundle of corn or elephants teeth upon each of 
their heads. In their way from the mountains, they 
travel through very great woods, where they cannot 

tor 
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for ſome days get water; ſo they carry, in ſkin bags, 
enough to ſupport them for a time. I cannot (adds 
Moore) be certain of the number of merchants who 
follow this trade, but there may, perhaps, be about 
one hundred, who go up into the inland country with 
the goods which they buy from the white men, and 
with them purchaſe, in various countries, gold, ſlaves, 
and elephants teeth. Beſides the ſlaves which the 
merchants bring down, there are many bought along 
the river: theſe are either taken in war, as the former 
are, or men condemned for crimes; or elſe people ſtolen, 
which is very frequent.---Since the ſlave-trade has 
been uſed, all puniſhments are changed into ſlavery ; 
there being an advantage on ſuch condemnation, they 
ftrain for crimes very hard, in order to get the benefit 
of ſelling the criminal.” | 
When the great income which ariſes to the negro- 
kings on the Slave Coaſt, from the ſlaves brought 
through their ſeveral governments to be ſhipped on- 
board the European veſſels, is conſidered, we have no 
cauſe to wonder that they give ſo great a countenance 
to that trade. Boſman ſays, © That each ſhip which 
comes to Whidah to trade, reckoning one with ano- 
ther, either by toll, trade, or cuſtom, pays about four 
hundred pounds, and ſometimes fifty ſhips come hi- 
ther in a year.” Barbot confirms the ſame, and adds, 
«« That in the neighbouring kingdom of Ardah, the 
duty to the king is the value of ſeventy or eighty 
flaves for each trading ſhip;” which is near halt as 
much more as at Whidah. Nor can the Europeans 
concerned in the trade, with any degree of propriety, 
blame the African kings for countenancing it, while 
they continue to ſend veſſels on purpoſe to take in the 
{laves which are thus ſtolen, and that they are per- 
mitted, under the ſanction of national laws, to ſell 
them to the colonies. 
According to a late ſenſible writer, Mr. Ramſay, 
the annual Britiſh exports to theſe coaſts are eſtimated 
at 
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at five hundred thouſand pounds, including a conſider- 
able quantity that is annually exchanged with Ameri- 
can and other foreign traders there; about fifty thou- 

ſand pounds of this is returned in ivory, gold- duſt, 
gum, &c. The greateſt part of the profits of the 
ſlave- trade is raiſed on the ſugar- plantations. If by 
eſtabliſhing factories, and encouraging civilization on 
the coaſt of Africa, and returning ſome of our Weſt- 
Indian flaves to their original country, we tried to 
make up for our paſt treachery to the natives, and in- 
ſtructed the inhabitants in the culture of tobacco, indi- 
go, cotton, rice, &c. to barter with us for our manu- 
factures, and ſupply us with thoſe articles, our de- 
mand for which has been ſo advantageous to Ameri- 
ca, great would be our profits. Were Africa civi- 
lized, and could we pre-occupy the affections of the 
natives, and introduce gradually our religion, man- 
ners, and language, among them, we ſhould open a 
market that would fully employ our manufacturers and 
ſeamen, morally ſpeaking; till the end of time; and, 
while we enriched ourſelves, we ſhould contribute to 
their happineſs. For Africa, in its higheſt probable 
ſtate of culture, could not poſſibly interfere with the 
ſtaple of Britain, ſo as to hinder an extenſive and mu- 
tually-advantageous trade from being carried on be- 
tween the countries. The great difference of climate 
and ſoil muſt always diſtinguiſh the ſupplies and wants 
of each. The ſlave-trade, indeed, has been long con- 
ſidered as diſgraceful to an enlightened age; and, in 
this country, a ſpirit is ariſen which ſeems bent on an- 
nihilating it altogether, or ſo changing the nature of 
it as to blend humanity with policy. 

This traffic in human beings is not, however, with- 
out its advocates. But the moſt ſpecious arguments 
of its ableſt defenders reach no further than political 
expediency, which can never alter the real nature of 
things. That in queſtion would not remain leſs an un- 
Juſt, cruel, and wicked, trade, in its very nature eſſen- 
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tially and unalterably wrong. Its aboiition, therefore, 
not in a raſh but in as gentle and equitable a way as 
circumſtances will allow, is deyoutly to be wiſhed, and 
it is hoped may be accompliſhed. 

But to return to our ſubject. Of the inhabitants 
of the coaſts and of the interior parts of Africa, from 
Cape Negro to Cape de Voltes, an extent of about 
four hundred leagues, we have but little knowledge. 
We only know that theſe men are leſs black than the 
other negroes, and that they reſemble the Hottentots, 
with whom they border on the ſouth, The Hotten- 
tots, on the contrary, are well known, and deſcribed 
by almoſt every voyager. They are not properly ne- 
groes, but Caffres, and would be of a tawny colour 
only, if they did not blacken their ſkin with greaſe 
and paint. M. Kolbe, who has given a very accurate 
deſcription of theſe people, regards them, however, 
as negroes. He aſſures us, that they have all ſhort, 
black, frizzled, woolly, hair; and that he never ſaw a 
ſingle Hottentot with long hair. But this circum- 
ſtance is not ſufficient to make us conſider them as ge- 
nuine negroes. In the firſt place, their colour is to- 
tally different; for M. Kolbe tells us, that they are 
olive, and never black, though they employ every 
method to darken their ſkin, In the next place, it 
ſeems to be equally difficult to pronounce concerning 
their hair; for they never either comb or waſh it, but 
daily rub on their heads vaſt quantities of greale, foot, 
and duſt, which make their hair reſemble a fleece of 
wool ſtuffed with dirt. Beſides, their diſpoſitions are 
different from thoſe of the negroes. The latter are ſe- 
dentary, love cleanlineſs, and are eaſily reconciled to 
{crvitude. The Hottentots, on the contrary, are a 
wandering independent people, extremely naſty, and 
jealous of their liberty. Theſe differences are more 
than ſufficient to convince us that the Hottentots are 
not of the ſame race with the negroes. 
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Gama, who firſt doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
deſcribes the inhabitants as being black, of ſmall ſta- 
ture, and having a very diſagreeable aſpect: but he 
ſays not that they were naturally black like the ne- 
groes; and, doubtleſs, they only ſeemed black to him 
by the greaſe and ſoot with which they are perpetually 
covered. This voyager adds, that the found of their 
voice reſembled ſighing; that they were clothed in the 
ſkins of beaſts; and that their arms were bludgeons 
hardened with the fire, and pointed with the horn of 
ſome animal. It is apparent, therefore, that the Hot- 
tentots practiſe no arts in common with the negroes. 

We are informed by the Dutch voyagers, that the 
ſavages to the north of the Cape are imaller than the 
Europeans: that their colour 1s a reddiſh-brown ; that 
they are extremely ugly, and endeavour to increaſe 
their blackneſs with paint; and that their hair reſem- 
bles that of a man who has hung long on a gibbet. In 
another place they tell us, that the Hottentots are of 
the colour of Mulattoes; that their viiage 1s greatly 
deformed; that they are of a middle fize, but meagre, 
and exceedingly nimble in the chace; and that their 
language reſembles the clucking of a turkey-cock. 
Father Tachard ſays, that though, in general, their 
hair be woolly, like that of the negroes, yet many of 
them have long hair, which floats upon their ſhoul- 
ders. Heeven adds, that ſome of them are almoſt as 
white as Europeans, but that they blacken their ſkin 
with greaſe, and the powder of a certain black ſtone; 
and that their women are naturally fair; but, to pleaſe 
their huſbands, they paint themſelves black. Oving- 
ton tells us, that the Hottentots are more tawny than 
the other Indians; that no people reſemble the negroes 
more in colour and features, but that they are not ſo 
_— and their hair is not ſo criſped, nor their noſe 

o flat, 
From all theſe teſtimonies, 1t 1s plain that the Hot- 
tentots are not true negroes, but blacks beginning to 
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approach towards whiteneſs, as the Moors are whites 
approaching to blackneſs. Theſe Hottentots, more- 
over, are deſcribed by travellers as a very ſingular 
ſpecies of ſavages. Their women, who are commonly 
leſs than the men, have a kind of excreſcence, or hard 
broad ſkin, which originates above the os pubis, and 
deſcends, like a flap or apron, to the middle of their 
thighs. Thevenot ſays the ſame thing of the Egyp- 
tian women, but that, inftead of allowing this excreſ- 
cence to grow, they burn it off with hot irons. With 
regard to the women of Egypt, the fact is doubtful, 
But it 1s certain that many women, who are natives of 
the Cape, poſſeſs this natural apron, which they un- 
cover to thoſe who have the curioſity to look at it. 
The men are all half eunuchs, not naturally, but by 
an abſurd cuſtom of cutting out one of the teſticles a- 
bout the age of eight years. M. Kolbe ſaw this ope- 
ration performed on a young Hottentot. The cir- 
cumſtances with which this ceremony is accompanied 
are ſo ſingular that they deſerve to be recited. After 
rubbing the young man with greaſe taken from the en- 
trails of a ſheep which is ſlain for the purpoſe, they 
lay him on his back on the ground, tie his hands and 
his feet, and three' or four of his friends hold him. 
Then the prieſt, (for it is a religious rite,) armed with 
a ſharp knife, makes an inciſion, and cuts away the 
left teſticle, (Tavernier ſays the right,) and puts in 
its place a ball of greaſe of the ſame ſize, prepared with 
ſome medicinal herbs. He then ſews up the wound 
with the bone of a ſmall bird, which ſerves for a 
needle, and a thread made of the tendon of a theep. 
The operation being thus finiſhed, the patient is un- 
tied. But the prieſt, before quitting him, rubs him all 
over with the warm greaſe of a new-killed theep, or 
rather pours the greaſe upon him fo copiouſly, that, 
when cool, it forms a kind of cruſt. At the ſime 
time, he rubs him fo roughly, that the young man, 
Who has already ſuffered too much, is covered with 
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ſweat, and fumes like a capon on the ſpit. The ope- 
rator next makes furrows with his nails in this cruſt of 
greaſe, from one end of the body to another, and 
then urines upon them. After which, he again rubs 
the patient, and fills up the furrows with freſh greaſe. 
The young man is now inſtantly abandoned, and left 
alone in a condition rather reſembling death than life: 
he is obliged to crawl, in the beſt manner he can, into 


a hut purpoſely erected near the place where the ope- 


ration it performed. There he either periſhes or re- 
covers, without aſſiſtance, or any other nouriſhment 
than the greaſe that covers him, and which he may 
lick if he chooſes. At the end of two days, he ge- 
nerally recovers, comes out of his hut, and preſents 
himſelf to his friends: and, to prove that he is per- 
fectly cured, he runs before them with the ſwiftneſs 
of a ſtag. 

All the Hottentots have broad flat noſes, which 
would not be the caſe, if their mothers did not flatten 
them immediately after birth; for they regard a pro- 
minent noſe as a great deformity. They have alſo 
very thick lips, white teeth, buſhy eye-brows, large 
heads, and meagre bodies. They ſeldom live above 
forty years. The ſhort duration of their lives is un- 
queſtionably occafioned by the naſtineſs in which they 
wallow, and the putrid fleſh on which they feed. The 
Dutch, ſays Tavernier, carried off a Hottentot girl 
a few days after her birth, brought her up among 
themſelves, and ſhe ſoon became almoſt as white as an 
European. From this fact he concludes, that all the 
Hottentots would be equally fair, if they did not per- 
petually daub themſelves with ſoot and greaſe. 

The lateſt and moſt authentic deſcription of the 
Hottentots and Caffres appears to be given by Vail- 
lant, from whoſe travels the following particulars are 
tranſcribed ; “Having, in my travels through Africa, 
tallen accidentally into a Hottentot family, where one 
of the women had that peculiar conformation of a na- 
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tural apron, juſt before mentioned, and which I had 
always confidered as a fable, becauſe I had never ſeen it, 
I was extremely defirous of clearing up this very inte- 
reſting point of natural hiſtory, which for centuries 
paſt had fo much divided the opinion of authors. The 
inſtant ſhe was pointed out to me, I made her ſeveral 
preſents, in order to prevail upon her to permit me 
to ſatisfy my curioſity. I had not to deal here with 
thoſe diffolute Hottentot women of the colonies, always 
too much diſpoſed to gratify, and even to anticipate, 
the deſires of the white men and their ſcandalous fan- 
taſies. I had, on the contrary, reaſon to expect great 
difficulties; for I knew that ſavage women refuſe that 
to curioſity which they grant to love---a delicate di- 
ſtinction, which people would not expect to find in a 
deſart, when they carry thither with them their pre- 
judices and all the bias of pride. 

To the honour of theſe people J muſt here aſſert, 
and I ought to take every opportunity of doing ſo, 
that all my intreaties to obtain what I defired would 
have proved fruitleſs, had it not been for the aſſiſtance 
of one of my people, and afſurances, twenty times re- 
peated, to my this woman that I was a curious 
ranger, of a race very diſtin, and who lived v 
remote, from her's. Upon this, ſhe ſuffered her co- 
vering to be untied, and permitted me to contem- 
Plate at leiſure what my readers will ſee themſelves in 
the exact repreſentation which I drew of it, and have 
given in the annexed plate. 

To deſtroy an opinion, generally received, that na- 
ture has excluſively beſtowed on the Hottentot wo- 
men a natural apron, which ſerves to conceal the 
marks of their ſex, a modern author aſſerts, that this 
fingularity is nothing elſe but a prolongation of the 
nymphe; and this idea has, very improperly, been a- 
dopted by many. He repreſents this apron almoſt as 
an infirmity, occaſioned either by old age, the heat of 
the climate, an inactive life, or the uſe of greaſy unc- 
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tions, &c. I ſhould never have done, were I to men- 
tion all the objections that naturally ariſe to deſtroy 
this opinion. But let us not rack our imaginations 
with this ſingularity, which, as it is uncommon, has 
nothing extraordinary in it; and let us not ſeek to ex- 
plain, as a phenomenon, what is only the effect of 
taſhion and caprice. Yes, reader, this celebrated apron 
is only a faſhion, an affair of taſte, I will not ſay de- 
praved, for ſigns of modeſty can never conſtitute the 
eſſence of it; hut original, extravagant, perhaps ab- 
ſurd, and ſuch, that the ſight of it only is ſufficient 
to baniſn from the mind of the moſt diſſipated liber- 
tine every idea of amorous enjoyment, and deceiving, 
in a new and too plain manner, the refinement of his 
wants, to make the moſt unbridled paſſion give place 
to laughter that could ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed. I wiſn 
to be decent, but I muſt at the fame time pay a pro- 
per regard to truth. I cannot think of omitting in 
my work theſe circumſtances of my travels; and, 
ſince my female Hottentot conſented to improve my 
knowledge at the expence of her modeſty, too much 
reſerve on my part might be accounted childiſh baſh- 
fulneſs: ſcrupulous nicety is improper on a ſubject to 
which nature has attached no ſhame. | 

This natural apron 1s indeed nothing elſe, as the 
above author has ſaid, than a prolongation of the nym- 
phe, or the large lips of the private parts of a wo- 
man. They may hang down about nine inches, more 
or leſs, according to the age of the perſon, or the aſ- 
ſiduous care which is beſtowed on this ſingular decora- 
tion. I ſaw a young girl of fifteen, in whom theſe 
parts were already four inches in length. Until they 
attain to that fize, they are made to diſtend by fric- 
tion, and by ſtretching them; but the remaining part 
of the proceſs is performed by weights ſuſpended 
from them. I have already ſaid that this cuſtom pro- 
cceds from a peculiar taſte, a very uncommon ca- 
price of faſhion, and a refinement of coquetry. In 
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the horde, in which I then was, only four women, 
and the young girl already mentioned, were in this 
ridiculous fituation. W hoever has read Dionis, will 
readily comprehend how eafily this operation may be 

rformed ; as for my part, I ſee nothing wonderful 
in it but the whimſicalneſs of the invention. Former- 
ly, perhaps, whole families of ſavages, diſtinguiſhed 
by this particularity, were to be met with even in 
thoſe parts which at preſent belong to the colonics, and 
this, in all probability, has given birth to thoſe errors 
which have been propagated on this ſubject; but the 
diſperſion of a people ſoon deſtroys their ancient uſa- 
ges. This one 1s practiſed only in certain parts re- 
mote from one another, and by a few individuals at- 
tached by tradition to ancient manners, and who con- 
ſider it as a merit {till to obſerve them with the moſt 


ſcrupulous minuteneſs. 


A phyſiognomiſt might divert himſelf by giving 
the Hottentot a place in the ſcale of being, between a 
human creature and an Ourang-Outang; but I can- 
not conſent to do him that wrong, being ſenfible that 
he does not deſerve to be fo degraded. I muſt own 
his features are different from thoſe of other men ; the 
prominence of his cheek-bones make his face appear 


very broad in that part; this, contraſted with the nar- 


rowneſs of his jaw, which gradually leſſens towards 
the chin, gives him an appearance of meagreneſs that 
makes his head ſeem diſproportioned and too little for 
his body, which is in general flat and bulky. His 
noſe is broad and flat, his noſtrils very open, his 
mouth large, but filled with ſmall teeth of an amazing 
whiteneſs, his eyes large and fine, inclining a little to- 
wards his noſe, like the Chineſe. His hair, both to 
the ſight and touch, reſembles wool, is black as ebo- 
ny, and in no great quantity; yet they are continually 
thinning of it. His eye-brows, which are very ſcan- 
tily ſet, do not require that care. The beard only 
grows on the upper-lip, and on the extremity . 
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chin; this they never fail to pull out by the roots, 
which gives them an air of effeminacy. 

The Hottentot is perfe&ly well made, his carriage 

eful and active, very different from the ſavages 
of South America, who appear only the rough 
draughts of nature. The women, e, more deli- 
cate, have the ſame features, are equally well made, 
their necks beautifully formed, their hands ſmall, and 
their feet well ſnaped. They have a ſoft tone of voice, 
and their ſpeech is not 3 They make uſe 
of an infinity of geſture when they talk, which ſhews 
their arms to great advantage. 

The — dakdiey of the Hottentot prevents his 
being enterpriſing, while his ſang froid, and deliberate 
method of ſpeaking, gives him an air of reſerve, even 
in his hours of joy and relaxation; when, on the con- 
trary, all the other black or tawny nations give way 
to lively pleaſure and the moſt expanded gaiety; care- 
leſs to inaction and lazineſs, tending his Jocks and 
procuring himſelf food is his only ſtudy. When he 
hunts he muſt not be conſidered as a ſportſman, but 
as one oppreſſed with hunger; in ſhort, he is forgetful 
of the paſt and regardleſs of the future, the preſent 
alone employs and intereſts his thoughts: but he is 
good, generous, and hoſpitable; thoſe who travel 
among them are ſure to find meat and lodging ; 
they will receive you with pleaſure, but never exact a 
recompenſe. | 

The dreſs of the Hottentot conſiſts of a cloak made 
with the ſkin of ſome wild animal, or of a ſheep or 
calf, which is called a kros. In the winter- ſeaſon he 
wears the hairy fide of his kros inward; and during 
the heat he turns it; they alſo wear a very ſmall apron 
over the privities, called a jacłal, ſuſpended from ſe- 
veral rows of beads or ſhells, which requires infinite 
pains in the preparation, and which they wear in great 
profuſion round the neck and waiſt, 
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The Hottentot (except in very cold or rainy wea- 
ther) goes bare-headed ; his hair is often adorned with 
beads or feathers ; ſome uſe bits of cut leather for this 
purpoſe, and others make caps out of the ſkin of ſome 
{mall quadruped, which they faſten on their foreheads. 
In general they wear ſandals, which they faſten with 
leather thongs ; they alſo ornament their legs and arms 
with bracelets of ivory; but theſe are not ſo much va- 
lued as thoſe of thick braſs wire; theſe they take great 
pains with, rubbing them often, until they are ex- 
tremely well poliſhed. 

They are fond of hunting, and have great ſkill in it; 
independent of the ſnares ſpread for large game, they lay 
wait for and attack them with their gay, or ſhoot 
them with poiſoned arrows; theſe two are the only 
weapons they uſe: an animal wounded with the latter 
ſoon feels the effect of the poiſon, which coagulates the 
blood; though an elephant thus wounded has ſome- 
times been found dead twenty or thirty leagues diitant 
from the ſpot where he received the mortal blow. 
As ſoon as the animal is dead, they cut off the 
wounded part, which they conſider as dangerous, but 
the reſt is not in any manner infected by the poiſon, 
The firſt time I inſpected their arrows, I did not ſup- 
poſe. them ſuch deadly weapons ; they are neither fo 
long nor wound at ſuch a diſtance as thoſe the Carib- 
bees uſe in America; but even their ſmallneſs renders 
them more dangerous; for, when ſhot, it is impoſſi- 
ble for the eye to perceive their flight, conſequently, 
there 18 no means to avoid them, and the Fmallet 
wound is always mortal. if the poiſon reaches the 
blood ; the only remedy is a ſpeedy amputation of the 
wounded part, if in the limbs; but, if the wound is in 
the body, it is inevitable death. 

Theſe arrows are made of reeds, and very curiouſly, 
formed ; they are not above eighteen inches, or at 
moſt two feet long, while thoſe of the Caribbees arc 
ſix feet: at the end of the reed they fix a ſmall bit of 
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bone, three or four inches in length, which they have 
previouſly rounded ; this is ſmaller in diameter than the 
- reed, and fo lightly fixed in it, that when the arrow 
has entered the fleſh the reed may be drawn away, 
while the bone ſtill remains in the wound. To make 
it more deadly, it has a ſmall barb of iron on one ſide, 
which, on the leaſt motion, continues to lacerate the 
fleſh, and renders every attempt to extra& it abor- 
tive. This bone they anoint with a poiſon, that has 
the conſiſtence of maſtic ; and it is uſually pointed with 
a little angular head, extremely ſharp, which altoge- 
ther renders this weapon very terrible. x 
In each country, they have a particular manner of 
preparing their poiſon, according to the different nox- 
ious plants their ſoil produces, and from which they ex- 
tract the juice, A particular ſpecies of ſerpent likewiſe 
ſupplies them with another kind, whichthe ſavages pre- 
fer, as being the moſt ſubtil. It is impoſſible to gain 
the leaſt information of their manner of preparing the 
venom extracted from theſe ſerpents, it being a — 
which they inviolably preſerve. | 
The bows are proportioned to the arrows, being 
not above two feet and a half or at moſt three feet 
long ; the ſtring 1s made of the inteſtines of an animal. 
The aſſagay, or lance, in the hand of a Hottentot, 
is not a very certain weapon; even the length renders 
it leſs dangerous, as its courſe through the air may be 
readily ſeen, and eafily avoided, Though they can 
throw this weapon a conſiderable way, they have little 
chance of hitting their mark when at above forty 
paces diſtance ; and it is only in a cloſe engagement 
that it is capable of doing any confiderable execution. 
The uſe of this weapon is not well underſtood here, 
for the warrior that handles it with the greateſt ſkill is 
eaſily diſarmed. The Hottentots never carry more 
than one, and the embarraſſment this occaſions is a 
plain indication that it is by no means their favourite 
weapon ; from whence we may conclude that the bow 
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and arrows are the natural and proper arms of the 
Hottentots. | 

The Hottentot is unacquainted even with the firſt 
elements of agriculture ; he neither ſows, plants, nor 
reaps ; all that has been ſaid of their manner of culti- 
vating the earth, gathering the grain, or making of 
butter, can only regard the coloniſts, and the Hotten- 
tots they employ. The African drinks milk in its na- 
tural ſtate: if they had any taſte for agriculture, it 
would certainly begin with tobacco and the vine; for 
drinking and ſmoaking are the darling pleaſures of 
both young and old. 

The Hottentots are gluttonous as long as there is 
an abundance of proviſions; but, in times of ſcarcity, 
they can be contented with a very little. In this re- 
ſpect I may compare them to hyænas, or other carni- 
vorous animals, which devour all their prey in an in- 
ſtant, without thinking on the future; and which in- 
deed remain ſeveral days without finding any nouriſh- 
ment, and are ſometimes obliged to appeaſe their hun- 
ger with clay. A Hottentot is capable of eating in 
one day ten or twelve pounds of meat; but, on preſ- 
fing occaſions, a few locuſts, a piece of honeycomb, 


and often a bit of the leather of his ſandals, will ſuffice 


him. 

They ſometimes make an intoxicating liquor com- 
poſed of honey, and a root, which they leave to fer- 
ment in water; and makes a kind of mead ; this li- 
quor is not their ordinary drink ; they never make 
any reſerve of it, but drink 1t up at once, 

They ſmoke a plant which is called dagha, (and not 
data, as ſome authors have termed it;) this is the 
hemp of Europe; ſome of the coloniſts cultivate it, 
and when they have dried the leaves ſell it very dear 
to the Hottentots, or exchange it for oxen; and there 
are thoſe among them who prefer it to tobacco, but the 
oreater part by choice mix them together. 
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As ſoon as a Hottentot dies, he is wrapped in his 
worſt kros, his legs being bent in ſuch a manner as to 
be entirely covered with it; his relatives then carry 
him to a certain diſtance from the hoord, and lay him 
in a hole dug for that purpoſe, which is never deep; 
covering him with earth, and then with ſtones if it 
happens to be a ſituation where theſe can be procured. 
It is not to be imagined that ſuch a tomb can withſtand 
the efforts of the jackal or hyzna, and the body is of- 
ten rooted up and devoured. When the chief of a 
hoord dies, the only difference obſerved in his funeral 
is, that the heap of earth and ſtones which cover his 
body 1s much larger. | 

The Hottentot women take a great deal more trou- 
ble than the men in regard to dreſs ; they alſo wear the 
kros, but their aprons are larger, and wrought with a 
good deal of ſkill; in very hot weather they only wear 
this laſt habiliment, and a ſkin that deſcends from the 
loins to the calf of their legs. Young girls, until nine 
years old, go abſolutely naked ; after that age they 
wear an apron, The females in the interior parts 
have an appezrance of care, and finery in their orna- 
ments, unknown to the Hottentots of the colonies. 
There 1s no difference in the form of their habits, but 
the former wear them conſiderably larger than they are 
worn by the coloniſts. Their aprons which they call 
neuyp ros are tied round the waiſt and deſcend almoſt | 
to their knees, and it is in the ornaments, I might ſay 
in the prodigious profuſion of embroidery, or net- 
work, that is laviſhed on them, that conſiſts the rich- 
neſs, the magnificence, on which they pride themſelves. 
It is in the rh rs of this apron that the taſte and 
ſmartneſs of the female Hottentot conſiſts. The flou- 
riſhes and compartments, the art with which the dif- 
ferent colours are mingled and contraſted, in ſhort, no- 
thing is neglected which they think will render them 
pleaſing to the eye. The more their habits are deco- 
rated with beads and ſhells, the more ſumptuous they 
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conceive themſelves. Glaſs beads are held in.the high- 
eſt eſtimation, and conſtitute a principal part of their 
finery. They take the greateſt care in the decorations 
of their perſons ; bracelets, girdles, necklaces, nothin 
is forgotten, when they mean to appear full dreſſed, 
which they think can add to their embelliſhment. 
They likewiſe make a kind of netting to cover their 
legs with, in the form of buſkins; but thoſe, who can- 
not arrive at the height of magnificence here deſcribed, 
content themſelves with decorating their legs only with 
the ſame kind of ruſhes their mats are made of, or 
with ſmall thongs cut from the hide of an ox and 
rounded with a mallet, | 

This euſtom has given riſe to thoſe accounts which 
are to be met with in a number of travels, (moſtly 
copied one from another,) where theſe people are ſaid 
to wrap the inteſtines of beaſts they kill, round their 
legs and arms ; and that they devour their ornaments 
when they begin to putrify ;_ it is a groſs error, which 
ought to be forgotten with the books which have pro- 
duced it. | | 

Originally the bandages of leather, ar ruſhes, with 
which the Hottentots uted to envelope their legs, were 
conſidered as a neceſſary preſervative againſt the thorns 
and briars: they ſerved likewiſe to ſecure them from 
the bite of ſerpents, with which theſe parts of Africa 
abound ; but Juxury has ſubverted theſe inventions 
which neceſlity ſuggeited, and the women have ſup- 
plied the place of thoſe ſkins and ruſhes, which were 
of real utility, with netting and beads, which they now 
conſider merely as an ornament, 
I have added a plate of a female Hottentot in all her 
habiliments, and I can aſſure my readers it is by no 
means exaggerated. | 

The two colours in greateſt eſtimation among them 
are red and black. The firſt is an ochre, which is 
found in a number of places in this country, and is 
prepared for their uſe by being ground up with a quan- 
tity 
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tity of greaſe. The black colour 1s nothing more 
than ſoot or charcoal, and is prepared in the ſame 
manner. Some women, it is true, content themſelves 
with painting their cheeks only, but the generality di- 
vide their faces into ſeveral diſtinct compartments, and 
this article of embelliſhment they. are a conſiderable 
time in completing. Theſe favourite colours of the 
Hottentots are always perfumed with the powder of 
bucku, which does not ſtrike the ſmell of an European 
with any agrecable ſenſation; but perhaps our eſſences, 
odours, and perfumes, would be equally inſupportable 
to a Hottentot. At leaſt the bucku has one advan- 
tage over our paſtes, waſhes, and rouge; it is not 
pernicious to the ſkin; and never reduces thoſe who uſe 
it to conſumptions. The Hottentot, who knows nothing 
of muſk, ambergreaſe, or benjamin, 1s likewiſe unac- 
quainted with megrims, ſpaſms, and vapours. The 
men never paint their faces like the women, but they 
frequently make uſe of a mixture of the two colours 
to daub their upper lips; by which diſpoſition of it 
they have the ſatisfaction of enjoying the ſmell inceſ- 
ſantly. The young laſſes ſometimes ſuffer their lovers 
to apply this delicate mixture under their noſes ; this 1s 
conſidered as a favour, and gives the laſs ſo decorated 
an air of ſmartneſs which renders her extremely inte- 
reſting in the eyes of a young Hottentot. 

Among the Hottentots there is a particular kind of 
2 that may be ſtyled the compoſite, who have prin- 
cipally ſprung up in the preſent age, and have not yet, 
[ believe, been mentioned by any traveller. This new 
generation will one day over- balance the old, and the 
epocha of its power will no doubt introduce extraor- 
dinary changes in the Dutch colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and perhaps effect its ruin, 

The multiplicatiqn of theſe individuals, which may 
be extremely rapid, might reaſonably alarm the Dutch 
politics ; but they ſeem to be in a lethargy in this re- 
ſpect, and to take very little care of the conſequences 
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which may probably ariſe from want of exertion. I 
mean to ſpeak of the natural children which have 
ſprung from an intercourſe of the whites with the fe- 
male Hottentots, or between theſe ſame women and 
the negroes. They are commonly known at the Cape 
under the appellation of Baſtard Whites, —_ this 
denomination 1s rather more applicable to the former 
fort; for the latter are not ſo numerous, the Hotten- 
tot women not being willing to form connections with 
the negroes, becauſe, as they ſay, they ſuffer them- 
felves to be fold like brutes : while on the contrary, 
they look on themſelves as honoured by an intercourſe 
with the Europeans, and love to have the title of their 
miſtreſſes. The race produced by theſe laſt-mentioned 
unions, gains ground and multiplies conſiderably. 
They are free like the Hottentots, and held in greater 
eſteem by them, notwithſtanding the diſdain with 
which they are treated at the Cape, where they do not 
even give themſelves the trouble to baptize them. 
Their character approaches nearer the European than 
the Hottentot ; they have more courage and energy 
than the latter, and are not fo averſe to labour; but 
on the other hand, they are more paſſionate, enterpri- 
fing, and miſchievous ; and it is not uncommon to 
ſee them aſſaſſinate the maſters to whom they have 
ſold their ſervices : in this reſpect they are even worſe 
than the negroes, and are alually the fabricators of 
thoſe villainies that are every day committed in one or 
other of the plantations. | 
The Hottentot 1s of a more peaceable diſpoſition ; 
too phlegmatic to plan any atrocious enterpriſe, he has 
not even the reſolution to aſſiſt in their accompliſh- 
ment, and the worſt treatment would not be able to 
provoke him to any great degree of exertion; in one 
word, the coloniſt who has only Hottentots in his ſer- 
vice may ſleep in peace, certain that they will rather 
warn him of danger than attempt any thing to his diſ- 
ad vantage. 
2 The 
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The baſtard-white is well made, robuſt, his ſkin is 
of a cleaner olive than the Hottentot, or rather the 
colour of dried lemon- peel; his hair is black, but 
longer, and leſs woolly ; the children of theſe women by 
a white, as may be ſuppoſed, are ſtill fairer; but, when 
by theſe gradations the ſkin and hair cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed — thoſe of a European, the prominence of 
the cheeks will continue remarkable; it is an indelible 
character by which they may be known even after the 
fourth generation. 

The race produced by the Hottentot women and 
negroes is far ſuperior to the others; they are even 
taller and better formed; their colour bears a juſt pro- 
portion between the black of the father and the olive 
of the mother, and is more agreeable to the eye than 
either. 

They are, indeed, very different from the baſtard- 
white, both in their phyfical and moral qualities; they 
are in general requeſt for labour; but what renders 
them ſtill more eſtimable, is, that to great activity 
without turbulence, they join the merit of a fidelity 
which may be depended on. Unhappily this kind is 
ſcarce, owing to the diſdain with which the Hotten- 
tots look on the negroes. It would long ſince have 
been of public utility, and a particular advantage to the 
coloniſts, had adminiſtration encouraged the propaga- 
tion of this ſort of people; the expence would not 
have been burthenſome, and in the end would have 
been returned an hundred- fold. We are not now in 
that age ſacred to ignorance, when every black was 
accounted a cannibal; the Spaniards themſelves have 
given up the opinion that prevailed in the time of their 
barbarous Peruvian incurſions, when it was thought 
impoſſible that a ſoul of any value ſhould exiſt but in a 
white body. Travellers, or rather the eſtabliſhment of 
a ſound and rational philoſophy, have taught us that a 
rough outſide might cayer a precious diamond. 


Vor. I. No. 6. Z Among 
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Among the various nations that inhabit the weſt- 
ern coaſt of Africa, ſome are diſtinguiſhed from 
others by their ſocial qualities and laudable inclina- 
tions, beſides poſſeſſing a greater degree of aptitude and 
energy; theſe ſnould be encouraged to ſettle in the 
eolonies, where they ſhould have entire liberty; the 
coloniſts, to the utmoſt of their power, ſnould endea- 
vour to promote a union between them and the female 
Hottentots; when once theſe women beheld them free, 
they would no longer deſpiſe them, and by this means 
a generation might be produced, who, adding the pa- 
cific diſpoſitions of their mothers to the good qualities 
of the beſt Guinea blacks, would render uſeleſs, nav, 
inconvenient, the unnatural bonds of ſlavery in all this 
part of Africa. 

But theſe eaſy and natural means, which formerly 
would have required no difficulty in the execution, 
will probably be never attempted ; perhaps it is now 
too late. On the other hand, if the project is yet 
practicable, it muſt be brought about by the Dutch 
Eaft-India Company, whoſe endeavours, on this oc- 
cafion, might overcome many obſtacles. With the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactitude in its engagements, it 
unites a generoſity, which, for the ſake of their ho- 
nour and proſperity, all other commercial aſſociations 
ſhould take pattern by; which, if properly repreſented 
to this reſpectable body, would, doubtleſs, cauſe them 
to take the neceſſary meaſures to execute a plan that 
would render their names immortal. But it is to be 
lamented, that a radical vice in the diſpoſition of the 
coloniſts oppoſes its accompliſhment, and it would be 
requiſite in the firſt place to remove thoſe ridiculous 
and anti-patriotic prejudices, which ade the whole 

body of — K . 

They ſuffer, becauſe it appears difficult to ſtop the 
progreſs of the evil, that the coloniſts, ſo vain of their 
colour, but, who, in general, have no mental quali- 
Hcations to diſtinguiſh them from the ſlaves * 
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ſuffer, I ſay that theſe uninformed country people, 
proud of a mediocrity of fortune, which they have not 
acquired by ſuperior abtlities, ſhould look on and 
treat with diſdain, men, who by their ſervices, either 
as ſoldiers or ſailors, have merited well of the com- 
pany, and obtained permiſſion to ſettle at the Cape : 
to ſuch a height are their ideas of ſuperiority carried, 
that the-moſt inconſiderable among them would think 
himſelf degraded by giving his daughter to one of 
theſe brave ſoldiers or expert ſeamen; and a girl, edu- 
cated in theſe principles, would rather live in a ſtate of 
celibacy than —— the wife of one of theſe defen- 
ders of her country. This claſs of people, therefore, 
rejected by the whites, are in a manner conſtrained to 
form connections with the female Hottentots; and this 
is the reaſon of that amazing increaſe of the baſtard- 
whites, which bid fair to overflow the colonies; the 
turbulent and enterpriſing blood of the Europeans cit- 
culates in their veins, and there is a continual danger 
of troubles being fomented and * formed, which 
the coloniſts (who are too much diſperſed about the 
country to. unite. ſuddenly in one body) would neither 
have time nor power to prevent. 

It is now computed that the number of baſtard- 
whites in the colonies bears about the ſame propor- 
tion, with reſpe& to the Hottentots, as one to five; 
the epocha of this mixture, to fix it at its moſt early 
period, cannot be prior to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Dutch at. the Cape, that is to ſay, one hundred and 
thirty years: it may further be preſumed, that if in- 
tercourſes with the Hottentots, who were then in their 
ſavage. ftate, ſoon took place, they were neither ſo 
eaſily effected or ſo general as of late years: again, it 
is certain that the population of the colonies did not 
amount as now to twenty-four thouſand whites. 

Theſe obſervations may give ſome idea gf the pro- 
greſſive increaſe of both ſorts ; the limits of the colo- 
niſts are every day extending, conſequently the _ 
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ber of Hottentots in their juriſdiction is continually 


augmented ; at the ſame time, deviating more and 


more from their original character, they baſtardize, 
and are confounded by a mixture with the whites and 
negroes ; the degeneration is rapid, and their natural 
good qualities will ſoon be corrupted. 

The cold and phlegmatic conſtitutiou of the Hot- 
tentot men forbids any rapid increaſe in their poſteri- 
ty; but this ſame cauſe has a quite contrary effect with 
the other ſex, and the women, who would have only 
three or four children by a Hottentot, will have three 
times that number by a negro, and ſtill more with a 
white, 

If. the baſtard-white is naturally of a bad diſpoſi- 
tion; if he is vindictive, enterpriſing, and perfidious; 
is it becauſe he is the offspring of a white by a female 


ſumption, humiliating as it may appear to us, cannot 
be controverted ; for, when it happens (which is very 
rare) that a white woman has children by a Hottentot, 
the mild and peaceable diſpoſition of the father is al- 
ext to the Hottentots, is the land of Caffraria, the 
natives of which ſeem to form the ſhade between the 
blacks of Senegal and the tawny colour of the Hot- 
tentots. To judge of the Caffres by thoſe I have 
ſeen, they are taller than the Hottentots, though they 
_ reſemble them, but are more robuſt, and poſ- 
eſs a greater degree of pride and courage ; the fea- 
tures of the Caffres are likewiſe more agreeable, 
none of their faces contracting towards the bottom, 
nor do the cheek-bones of theſe people project in the 
uncouth manner of the Hottentots ; neither have they 
large flat faces and thick lips, like their neighbours, 
the negroes of Moſambique, but a well-formed con- 
tour, -an agreeable noſe, with eyes ſparkling and ex- 
prefſive-; fo that, ſetting afide our prejudice _ re- 
1 2 pect 
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ſpe& to colour, there are many women among them 
who might be thought handſome by the fide of an 
European, They do not disfigure themſelves by 
daubing their eye-brows like the Hottentots, but are 
very much tatooed, particularly about the face. 

The hair of the Caffres (which is ſtrong and curl- 
ing) is never greaſed, but they anoint the reſt of 
their bodies with a view of making themſelves active 
and ſtrong. 

The men are more particular in decorations than 
the women, being very fond of beads and braſs rings; 
they are ſeldom ſeen without bracelets on their le 
and arms, made of the tuſks of an elephant, which 
they ſaw to a convenient thickneſs, and then poliſh 
and round them. As theſe rings cannot be opened, 
it is neceſſary to make them big enough to paſs the 
hand through, ſo that they fall or riſe according to the 
motion of the arm. Sometimes they place ſmall rings 
on the arms of their children, whoſe growth ſoon fills 
up the vacant ſpace and fixes the ornament, a circum- 
ſtance which is particularly pleaſing to them. They 
likewiſe make necklaces of the bones of animals, 
which they poliſh and whiten in the moſt perfect man- 
ner : ſome content themſelves with the leg-bone of a 
ſheep hanging on the breaſt, which is thought as plea- 
ſing a decoration as a patch on the face of a pretty 
woman. | 

In the warm ſeaſon the Caffres only wear their 
ornaments ; when the weather is cold, they make uſe 
of kroſes made of the ſkin of calves or oxen, which 
reach to the feet, One particularity which deſerves 
attention, and does not exiſt elſewhere, is, that the 
Caffre women care little for ornaments ; indeed, they 
are well made and pretty, when compared to other 
ſavages ; perhaps too, they have ſenſe enough to know 
that decorations are more fit to maſk imperfection 
than to add to beauty: be that as it may, theſe wo- 
men never uſe the uncouth profuſion of Hottentot 
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coquetry, not even wearing copper bracelets. Their 
aprons, like thoſe of the Hottentots, are bordered with 
ſeveral rows of beads, which is the only vanity they 
exhibit. I have annexed a plate of a Caifre woman 
ſuckling her child. | 

The ſkin that the female Hottentot ties about the 
loins, the Caffre woman wears as high as her ſhoul- 
ders, tying it over the boſom, which it covers. The 
have, like the men, a kros or cloak of calf or ox ſkin; 
but it is only in the cold or rainy ſeaſon that either ſex 
wear it. Theſe ſkins are as ſoft and pliant as the fineſt 
ſtutfs. Let the weather or ſeaſon prove ever ſo bad, 
neither men nor women ever cover their heads; ſome- 
times, indeed, the head of the better ſort of Caffres 
are adorned with a feather, ſtuck in the hair. 

The Caffres are governed by a chief, or king, whoſe 
power is very limited, receiving no tax, having no 
troops at his command, but being the father of a free 


people; neither attended nor feared, but reſpected and 


beloved, and frequently poorer than many of his ſub- 


jects ; bein rmitted to take as many wives as he 
J g Pe * 


pleaſes (who think it an honour to belong to him), it 
is neceſiary that he ſhould have a larger portion of 
land to cultivate, and a greater number of cattle to 
tend and feed; theſe being his only reſources for the 
maintenance of his numerous family, he is frequently 
in danger of being ruined. His cabin is neither higher 
nor better decorated than the reſt; his whole family 
and ſeraglio live round him, compoſing a group of a 
dozen or fifteen huts; the adjoining land is generally 
of his own cultivation. It is a cuſtom among them 
for each to gather his own grain, which is the favourite 
nouriſhment of the Caffres, and which they grind 
or rather cruſh between two ſtones ; for which reaſon, 
the families living ſeparately, each ſurrounded by its own 
plantation of corn, occaſions a ſmall hoord to occupy 
a large portion of ground, a circumſtance never ſeen 
among the Hottentots. The diſtance of the N 
N oor 
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hoords makes it neceſſary that they ſhould each have 
a chief, who is appointed by the king ; when there 13 
any thing to communicate intereſting to the nation, 
he ſends for and gives them orders, or rather infor- 
mation, which the chiefs bear to their ſeveral hoords. 

The Hottentot is too timorous and ill-armed to face 
danger boldly ; he therefore chiefly depends on his 
cunning; and, charged with the office of a ipy, recon- 
noitres the poſts of the enemy, endeavouring particu- 
larly to diſcover where his effects are concealed ; the 
piercing eye of the Caffre frequently diſcovers theſe 
manceuvres ; he darts on his prey with the rapidity of 
lightning, and ſacrifices him in an inſtant. 

The principal weapon of the Caffre is the lance, or 
aſſagay, which ſhews his diſpoſition to be at once in- 
trepid and noble; deſpiſing, as below his courage, the 
envenomed dart, fo much in uſe among his neigh- 
bours ; ſeeking his enemy face to face, and never 
throwing his lance but openly. The Hottentot, on 
the contrary, hid in the nook of a rock, or concealed 


by a thicket, diſpatches an unſeen death, without ex- 


poſing himſelf to the hazard of a return ; thus one 1s 
a perfidious tyger who ruſhes by ſtealth upon his 
prey, while the other, like a generous lion, gives warn- 
ing, attacks openly, and either conquers or falls. 
The idea of inequality of weapons is not capable of 
ſubduing his courage, which bears him above ſuch 
conſiderations. In war he carries a ſhield, of *about 
three feet in height, made of the thickeſt part of the 
hide of a buffalo; this defends him from the arrow or 
aſſagay, but it is not proof againſt a muſquet- ball. 

As a proof of the dexterity with which the aſſagay 
is thrown by the Caffres, M. Vaillant relates the fol- 
lowing circumſtance: © Having heard of the redoubt- 
able weapons uſed by the Caffres, I wiſhed to be my- 
ſelf a witneſs of what could be effected with them, by a 
youth of about eighteen ; who, with a good grace, 


prepared himſelf for the trial, I ſeparated a ſheep 
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from the flock, and bade him try his ſkill on that. 
He took five aſſagays in his left hand, and one in his 
right; on a fignal given, my man let go the ſheep, 
which ran to rejoin the flock ; he brandiſhed his wea- 
pon, and running four or five ſteps, threw it with 
amazing force; the ſhaft whiſtled through the air--- 
the head was preſently buried in the fide of the animal, 
who fell and died on the ſpot. I could not conceal my 
pleaſure and ſurpriſe; ſo much ſkill, united with 
ſtrength and grace, enchanted me. Self-love is an 
univerſal paſſion, though modified according to the 
taſte and manners of different climes and people: in 
Europe, it ſparkles in the eyes of a handſome woman, 
and renders her diſdainful; it is the ſoul of genius, 
the ſtimulator to every ſurpriſing effort of art; it ex- 
ults in the pomp of luxury ; it hides itſelf under filth 
and tatters. In Africa, the ſavage has not the art to 
diſguiſe his ſentiments ; the teſtimonies of admiration 
this young Caffre had drawn from me gave an addi- 
tional animation to his countenance : proud of his tri- 
umph, he ſcarcely appeared to rouch the earth ; he 
placed himſelf by my fide with a look of exultation, 
and ſeemed to ſay, I bere is the difference?” I have 
given an exact ſketch of this young Caffre in the 
annexed plate. 
The Caffre alſo manages with great ſkill a club, 
of about two feet and a half long, made of a ſolid piece 
of wood three or four inches thick in the largeſt part, 
and gradually diminiſhing towards one of the ends. 
When in a cloſe engagement, they ſtrike with this 
weapon, or frequently throw it to the diſtance of fif- 
teen or twenty paces, in which caſe it ſeldom fails of 
the intended effect. 
The dead are ſeldom buried, but carried away from 
the kraal by their family, and depoſited in a deep 
trench common to the whole hoord on ſuch occaſions, 
where the wild beaſts repair at leiſure, 8 
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ſerves the air from thoſe noxious vapours which other- 
wiſe the putrefaction would occaſion. 

The honours of burial are only due to the king, or 
chief of a hoord ; they cover theſe bodies with piles of 
ſtones formed like a dome, which may account for that 
range of ſmall hills which were formerly to be ſeen in 
the environs of Bruyntjes-Hoogte, the ancient domi- 


nion of the Caffres.“ 5 


Still paſſing along the African coaſt, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, we meet with the territory of 
Natal, the inhabitants of which differ greatly from the 
Hottentots. They are better made, and naturally blacker; 
their viſage is oval, their noſe well proportioned, and 
their teeth are white; their aſpect is agreeable, and 
their hair is naturally criſped. But, like the Hotten- 
tots, they have ſome taſte for greaſe; for they wear 
bonnets made of the tallow of oxen. Theſe bonnets 
are from eight to ten inches high, and they ſpend a 
good deal of time in preparing them: for this pur- 
poſe, the tallow muſt be well refined ; they apply but 
little of 1t at a time, and mingle it ſo completely with 
their hair, that it never falls off. M. Kolbe alledges, 
that their noſes are flat from their birth, and that they 
uſe no arts to flatten them; that they do not ſtammer, 
or ſtrike the palate with their tongue, like the Hot- 
tentots ; that they build houſes, cultivate the ground, 
and ſow a ſpecies of maiſe or Turkiſh corn, of which 
they make ale, a drink unknown to the Hottentots. 

Beyond the territory of Natal, we meet with thoſe 
of Sofala and Monomotapa. According to Pigafetta, 
the people of Sofala are black, but taller and thicker 
than the other Caffres. This author places the 
Amazons in the neighbourhood of the kingdom of 
Sofala, Theſe female warriors are ſaid to have killed 
all their male children; and they cut off the right 


breaſts of their females, to make them more fit for the 
combat. 
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The Amazons are particularly mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. That hiſtorian informs us, that the Grecians 
fought a battle with the Amazons on the river Ther- 
modoon, and defeated them. After their victory, they 
carried off all the Amazons they could take alive in 
three ſhips. But, whilſt they were out at ſea, theſe 
Amazons conſpired againſt the men, and killed them 
all. Having, however, no knowledge of navigation, 
nor any ſkill in the uſe of the rudder, fails, or oars, 
they were driven by wind and tide till they arrived 
at the precipices of the lake Mzotis, in the territories 
of the Scythians, Here the Amazons went aſhore, 
and, marching into the country, ſeized and mounted the 
firſt horſes they met with, and began to plunder the 
inhabitants. The Scythians at firſt conceived them 
to be men; but after they had had ſkirmiſhes with 
them, and taken ſome priſoners, they diſcovered them 
to be women. They were then unwilling to carry on 
hoſtilities againſt them; and by degrees a number of 
the young Scythians formed connections with them, and 
were deſirous that theſe gentle dames ſhould live with 
them as wives, and be incorporated with the reſt of 
the Scythians. The Amazons agreed to continue their 
connection with their Scythian huſbands, but retuſed to 
aſſociate with the reſt of the inhabitants of the country, 
and eſpecially with the women of it. They afterwards 
prevailed upon their huſbands to retire to Sarmatia, 
where they ſettled. * Hence,” ſays Herodotus, © the 
wives of the Sarmatians ſtill continue their ancient way 
of living. They hunt on horſeback in the company of 
their huſbands, and ſometimes alone. They march 
with their armies, and wear the ſame dreſs with the 
men. The Sarmatians uſe the Scythian language, but 
corrupted from the beginning, becauſe the Amazons 
never learned to ſpeak correctly. Their marriages are 
attended with this circumſtance: no virgin is permitted 
to marry till ſhe has killed an enemy in the field; ſo 

that 
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that ſome always grow old before they can qualify them- 
ſelves as the law requires.“ 

Diodorus Siculus ſays, © There was formerly a na- 
tion who dwelt near the river Thermodoon, which was 
ſubjected to the government of women, and in which 
the women, like men, managed all the military affairs. 
Among theſe female warriors, was one, who excelled 
the reſt in ſtrength and valour. She aſſembled toge- 
ther an army of women, whom ſhe trained up in mi- 
liary diſcipline, and ſubdued ſome of the neighbouring 
nations. Afterwards, having by her valour increaſed 
her fame, ſhe led her army againſt the reſt; and, 
being ſucceſsful, ſhe was ſo puffed up, that ſhe ſtyled 
herſelf the daughter of Mars, and ordered the men to 
ſpin wool, and do the work of the women within doors. 
She alſo made laws, by which the women were enjoin- 
ed to go to the wars, and the men to be kept at home 
in a ſervile ſtate, and employed in the meaneſt offices. 
They alſo debilitated the arms and thighs of thoſe 
male children who were born to them, that they might 
thereby be rendered unfit for war. They ſeared the 
right breaſts of their girls, that they might be no hin- 
drance to them in fighting : from whence they derived 
the name of Amazons. Their queen, having become 
extremely eminent for {kill and knowledge in military 
affairs, at length built a large city at the mouth of 
the river Thermodoon, and adorned with a magni- 
ficent palace. In her enterpriſes ſhe exactly adhered 
to military diſcipline and good order ; and ſhe added 
to her empire all the adjoining nations, even to the 
river Tanais. Having performed theſe exploits, ſhe 
at laſt ended her days like a hero, falling in a battle, 
in which ſhe had fought courageouſly. She was ſuc- 
ceeded in the kingdom by her daughter, who imitated 
the valour of her mother, and in ſome exploits excelled 
her. She cauſed the girls from their infancy to 
be exerciſed in hunting, and to be daily trained up 
m military exerciſes, She inſtituted ſolemn feſtivals 
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and ſacrifices to Mars and Diana, which were named 
Tauropoli. She afterwards carried her arms beyond 
the river Tanais, and ſubdued all the people of thoſe 
regions, even unto Thrace. Returning then with 
a great quantity of ſpoils into her own kingdom, ſhe 
cauſed magnificent temples to be erected to the deities 
before mentioned ; and ſhe gained the love of her 
ſubjects by her mild and gentle government. She 
afterwards undertook an expedition againſt thoſe who 
were on the other fide of the river, and ſubjected to 
her dominion a great part of Aſia, extending her arms 
as far as Syria.” 

Diodorus alſo mentions another race of Amazons 
who dwelt in Africa; and whom he ſpeaks of as be- 
ing of greater antiquity than thoſe who lived near the 
river Thermodoon, and is unqueſtionably the race of 
people ſpoken of by Pigafetta, as bordering on Sofala 
and Monomotapa. In the weſtern parts of Libya,” 
ſays he, © upon the borders of thoſe tracts that are 
habitable, there was anciently a nation under the go- 
vernment of women, and whoſe manners and mode of 
living were altogether different from ours. It was the 
cuſtom of theſe women to manage all military affairs; 
and for a certain time, during which they preſerved 
their virginity, they went out as ſoldiers into the field. 
After ſome years employed in this manner, when the 
time appointed for this purpoſe was expired, they aſſo- 
ciated themſelves with men, in order to obtain children. 
But the magiſtracy, and all public offices, they kept 
entirely in their own hands. The men, as the women 
are with us, were employed in houſehold affairs, ſub- 
mitting themſelves wholly to the authority of their 
wives, They were not permitted to take any part in 
military affairs, or to have any command, or any pub- 
lic authority, which might have any tendency to en- 
courage them to throw of the yoke of their wives. As 
ſoon as any child was born, it was delivered to the fa- 
ther, ta be fed with milk, or ſuch other food as was 
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ſuitable to its age. If females were born, they ſeared 
their right breaſt, that they might not be burthenſome 
to them when they grew up; for they conſidered them 
as great hindrances in fighting.” 

The common opinion is, that they burnt that breaſt, 
by applying to it, at eight years of age, a hot brazen 
inſtrument, which inſenſibly dried up the fibres and 
glands; ſome think that they did not make uſe of fo 
much ceremony, but that when the part was formed 
they got rid of it by amputation : ſome again, with 
much greater probability, aſſert, that they employed no 
violent meaſures; but, by a continual compreſſion of 
that part from infancy, prevented its growth, at leaſt ſo 
far as to hinder its ever being incommodious in war. 

The Amazons are repreſented as being armed with 
bows and arrows, with javelins, and alſo with an axe 
of a particular conſtruction, which was denominated 
the Axe of the Amazons. According to the elder 
Pliny, this axe was invented by Pentheſilea, one of 
their queens, On many ancient medals are repreſen- 
tations of the Amazons, armed with theſe axes. The 
are alſo ſaid to have bucklers in the ſhape of a halt- 
moon. 

Let that there ſhould have been women, who, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of men, built cities and governed 
them, raiſed armies and commanded them, adminiſter- 
ed public affairs, and extended their dominions by arms, 
is undoubtedly ſo contrary to all that we have ſeen 
and known of human affairs, as to appear in a very 
great degree incredible, and is therefore conſidered b 
many as fabulous; but that women may have exiſted 
ſufficiently robuſt, and ſufficiently courageous, to have 
engaged in warlike enterpriſes, and even to have been 
ſucceſsful in them, is certainly not impoſlible, however 
contrary to the uſual courſe of things. In ſupport of 
this fide of the queſtion, it may be urged, that wo- 
men who have been early trained to warlike exerciſes, 
to hunting, and to an hard and laborious mode of living, 
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may be rendered more ſtrong, and capable of more 
vigorous exertions, than men who have led indolent, 
delicate, and luxurious, lives, and who have ſeldom been 
expoſed even to the inclemencies of the weather, 
The limbs of women, as well as of men, are ſtrength- 
ened and rendered more robuſt by frequent and labo- 
rious exerciſe. A nation of women, therefore, brought 
up and diſciplined as the ancient Amazons are repre- 
ſented to have been, would be ſuperior to an equal 
number of effeminate men; though they might be much 
inferior to an equal number of hardy men, trained up 
and diſciplined in the ſame manner. 

With regard to the natives of Monomotapa, ſay 
the Dutch travellers they are tall, handſome, black, 
and have fine complexions. The young girls go 
naked, wearing only a thin piece of cotton ſtuff upon 
their middle; but put on garments as ſoon as they 
get huſbands. Theſe people, though very black, are 
different from the negroes. Their features are neither 
ſo coarſe nor ſo ugly; their bodies have no bad ſmell; 
and they can neither ſupport ſervitude nor hard labour. 
Father Charlevoix tells us, that he has ſeen blacks of 
Monomotapa and Madagaſcar in America; but that 
they could never be trained to labour, and ſoon 
periſhed. 

The natives of Madagaſcar and Moſambique are 
more or leſs black. The inhabitants of Madagaſcar 
have the hair on the crown of their heads not ſo 
much criſped as thoſe of Moſambique. Neither of 
them are true negroes; and, though thoſe on the coaſt 
are very ſubmiſſive to the Portugueſe, the people in 
the interior parts of the continent are extremely ſavage, 
and jealous of their liberty. Both men and women go 
33 naked; they eat the fleſn of elephants, and 
ell the ivory to ſtrangers. Madagaſcar is chiefly 
inhabited by blacks, and whites, who, though very 
tawny, ſeem to be a very different race of men. The 
hair of the former 1s black, and criſped ; that - the 
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latter is fairer, leſs frizzled, and longer. It is a com- 
mon opinion, that theſe whites derive their origin from 
the Chineſe. But Francis Cauche properly remarks, 
that they ſeem to be of European extraction; for he 
aſſures us, that all of them he ſaw had neither flat faces 
nor noſes, like the Chineſe. He likewiſe ſays, that 
theſe whites are fairer than the Caſtillians; that their 
hair is long; that the blacks are not flat-noſed like 
thoſe on the continent; that their lips are thin. In 
this iſland there are alſo many perſons of an olive 
or tawny colour, who probably proceed from a mix- 
ture of the blacks and whites. The ſame traveller 
informs us, that the inhabitants round the bay of St. 
Auguſtine are tawny ; that they have no beard; that 
their hair is long and ſmooth; that they are tall and 
handſome; and, laſtly, that they are all circumciſed, 
though they probably never heard of the law of Ma- 
homet, for they have neither temples, moſques, nor 
religion. The French firſt landed and eſtabliſhed a 
ſettlement on this ifland ; but the ſettlement was not 
ſupported. When they arrived, they found the white 
men above deſcribed; and they remarked, that the 
blacks had a great reſpect for theſe whites. The iſland 
of Madagaſcar is extremely populous, and abounds in 
cattle and paſturage. Both men and women are ex- 
ceedingly debauched ; and public proſtitution 1s not 
followed with diſhonour. They love dancing, ſing- 
ing, and ſimilar amuſements. Though indolent, they 
have ſome knowledge of the mechanic arts; and, 
though they have no moveables in their houſes, but 
lie upon mats, they have huſbandmen, ſmiths, carpen- 
ters, potters, and even goldſmiths. They eat their 
meat almoſt raw, and devour the ſkins of their oxen, 
after ſinging the hair ; they likewiſe eat the wax with 
the honey. The common people go almoſt naked ; 


but the more opulent wear drawers or petticoats of 
cotton and filk. 


.M. Rochon 
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M. Rochon informs us, that the inhabitants of 
Madagaſcar are in perſon above the middle ſize of 
Europeans. The colour of the ſkin is different in 
different tribes : among ſome it is of a deep black, 
among others tawny; ſome of the natives are of a cop- 
per colour, but the complexion of by far the greateſt 
number 1s olive. All thoſe who are black have woolly 
hair like the negroes on the coaſt of Africa : thoſe, on 
the other hand, who reſemble Indians and mulattoes, 
have hair equally ſtraight with that of the Europeans; 
the nole is not broad and flat; the forehead is large 
and open ; in ſhort, all their features are regular and 
agreeable. Their phyſiognomy diſplays the appear- 
ance of frankneſs and of ſatisfaction: they are deſirous 
only of learning ſuch things as may adminiſter to their 
neceſſities; that ſpecies of knowledge which demands 
reflection is indifferent to them; ſober, agile, active, 


they ſpend the greateſt part of their time either in 


fleep or in amuſement. In fine, according to the Abbe, 


the natives of Madagaſcar, like ſavages in general, 
poſſeſs a character equally devoid of vice and of virtue; 
the gratifications of the preſent moment ſolely occupy 
his reflections; he poſſeſſes no kind of foreſight what- 
ever; and he cannot conceive the idea that there are 
men in the world who trouble themſelves about the 
evils of futurity. 

Mr. Ives, who viſited Madagaſcar in Admiral 
Watſon's {quadron, in 1754, ſays, the men always 
carry in their hands a wooden lance headed with iron, 
which 1s commonly made very neat ; and that they are 
ſuch excellent markſmen, that they will ſtrike with it a 
very {mall object at thirty or forty yards diſtance. They 
have alſo commonly a muſquet, which they get from 
Europeans in exchange for cattle, and are always ſure 
to keep it in excellent order, I am ſorry to ſay, (con- 
tinues Mr. Ives,) that the Engliſh are frequently guilty 
of great impoſitions in this kind of traffic, by diſpoſing 
of cheap and ill-tempered barrels among the poor 
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inhabitants, who ſometimes loſe their lives by the 
burſting of theſe pieces. Such iniquitous practices as 
theſe muſt in the end prove injurious to the nation; 
and have indeed already made the name of more than 
one half of theſe traders truly infamous among the 
deluded but hitherto friendly Madagaſcarians.“ 

The natives of the interior parts of Africa are too 
little known to admit of much deſcription. Thoſe 
called Zingues are black, and almoſt perfe&ly ſavage. 
Marmol tells us, that they multiply prodigiouſly, and 
would over-run the adjacent country, if numbers of 
them were not {wept off, from time to time, by a 
great mortality occaſioned by the hot winds. „ 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the negroes are a 
different ſpecies of blacks from the Caffres. But, 
from the deſcriptions we have given, it is ſtill more 
apparent, that the differences of colour are produced by 
the climate ; and that the peculiarities in features de- 
pend much upon the cuſtoms which take place among 
different nations; ſuch as flattening the noſe, pulling 
the hair off the eye-brows, lengthening the ears, thick- 
ening the lips, making the face broad, &c. Nothing 
can be a ſtronger proof of the influence of climate 
upon colour, than to find, under the ſame latitude, and 
diſtant from each other more than a thouſand leagues, 
people ſo fimilar as the Nubians and natives of Sene- 
gal; and to find, that the Hottentots who muſt have 
originated from a black race, are the whiteſt people in 
Africa, for no other reaſon but becauſe their country 
is the coldeſt. If the tawny nation on the one fide of 
the river Senegal, and the perfe& blacks on the other, 
occur as an objection, we muſt refer to what was be- 
fore remarked concerning the effects of food, which 
has a great influence in colour, as well as many other 
cuſtoms and modes of living : and if an example be 
demanded, I ſhall produce one from the brute creation, 
which every man is in a condition to verify. The 
fleſh of the hares that live in the plains and moiſt 
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grounds is whiter than that of thoſe which inhabit 
mountainous or dry regions ; and, even in the ſame 
part of the country, thoſe which feed in the meadows 
are perfe&ly different from thoſe that dwell on the 
hills. The colour of the fleſh proceeds from that of 
the blood and other humours of the body, the qua- 
_ of which neceſſarily depend on the nature of the 
The origin of black men has, at all times, been an 
object of enquiry. The ancients, who knew only 
thoſe of Nubia, regarded them as the laſt or termina- 
ting ſnade of the tawny colour, and confounded them 
with the Ethiopians, and other African nations, who, 
though extremely brown, belong more to the white 
than to the black race. They thought that the differ- 
ences of colour among the human ſpecies proceeded 
ſolely from the varieties of climate, and that blackneſs 
was occaſioned by a perpetual expoſure to the hot rays 
of the ſun. This opinion, though very probable, 
was much weakened after it was diſcovered that the 
inhabitants of more ſouthern climates, and even under 
the equator itſelf, as thoſe of Melinda and Moſam- 
bique, were not black, but very tawny ; and when it 
was farther diſcovered, that blacks tranſported into 
more temperate climates loſt nothing of their original 
hue, but communicated it to their deſcendants. If 
we attend, however, to the migrations of different 
people, and to the time neceſſary to produce a change 
in their colour, we ſhall, perhaps, find the opinion of 
the ancients to have been well founded ; for the natives 
of this part of Africa are Nubians, and will preſerve 
their original blackneſs as long as they continue to 
live under the ſame climate, and do not mix with the 
whites. But the Ethiopians, the Abyflinians, and 
even the natives of Melinda, though they derive their 
origin from the whites, their religion and cuſtoms 
being the fame with thoſe of the Arabians, are, how- 
ever, more tawny than the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
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parts of Arabia. This circumſtance alone evinces, 
that, even among the ſame race of men, the different 
degrees of blackneſs depend, more or leſs, upon the 
heat of the climate. Many ages are, perhaps, neceſ- 
ſary to _— the white colour into perfect blackneſs ; 
but it is probable, that, in a ſucceſſion of generations, 
a white people, tranſported from the north to the 
equator, would undergo this change, eſpecially if they 
adopted the manners, and uſed the food, of the new 
country. The objection drawn from the difference of 
features is not inſurmountable ; for the features of a 
negro, who has not been purpoſely deformed in his 
infancy, differ not more from thoſe of an European 
than a Tartar differs from a Chineſe, or a Circaſſian 
from a Greek: and, with regard to the hair, the nature 
of it depends ſo much on the quality of the ſkin, that 
any differences which take place in it ought to be con- 
ſidered as merely accidental; for in the ſame country, 
and even in the ſame village, we find every poſſible 
variety of hair. In France, for example, there are 
ſome men whoſe hair is as ſnort and as criſped as 
that of a negro: beſides, heat and cold have great in- 
fluence upon the colour of the hair both of men and 
other animals. In the northern regions, black hair 
is ſeldom or never ſeen: and ſquirrels, hares, weaſels, 
and ſeveral other animals, are white in the north, but 
brown or grey in more ſouthern latitudes. The effects 
produced by cold and heat are even ſo remarkable, 
that, in Sweden, certain animals, as the hares, are 
grey during the ſummer, and perfectly white in winter. 
But the New World affording no examples of true 
blacks, is the ſtrongeſt argument againſt this hypothe- 
fis; and it appears, at firſt fight, to be almoſt inſuper- 
able. If blackneſs were the effect of heat alone, why 
do we not find negroes or black men in the Antilles, in 
Mexico, in Santa-fe, in Guiana, in the country of the 
Amazons, or in Peru; fince theſe countries of Ame- 
rica are fituated under the ſame latitude with Senegal, 
B b 2 Guinea, 
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Guinea, and Angola, in Africa? If the different 
colours of the human ſpecies were occafioned by the 
climate, or the diſtance from the pole, we ſhould 
have found, in the Braſils, in Paraguay, or in Chili, 
men ſimilar to the Caffres and Hottentots. But, 
before r to remove this objection, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give a ſhort deſcription of the various inha- 
bitants of the New World, or nations of America; 
after which we ſhall be the better qualified to make 
juſt compariſons, and to draw general concluſions. 

The continent of America extends from Cape Horn, 
the ſouthern extremity of the continent, in latitude 
fifty-ſix degrees ſouth, to the north pole ; and ſpreads 
between the fortieth degree eaſt and the hundredth de- 
gree weſt longitude from Philadelphia. It 1s nearly 
ten thouſand miles in length from north to ſouth. lts 
average breadth may be about fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred miles. This extenſive continent lies between the 
Pacific Ocean on the weſt, and the Atlantic on the 
eaſt, It is ſaid to contain upwards of fourteen million 
ſquare miles. 

In regard to the climate, ſoil, and productions, 
America has all the varieties which the earth affords. 
It ſtretches almoſt through the whole width of the five 
zones, and feels the heat and cold of two ſummers and 
two winters in every year. Moſt of the animal and 
vegetable productions which the eaſtern continent 
affords, are found here; and many that are peculiar 
to America alone. | 

There are no date, ſays Mr. Morſe, in his late im- 
proved edition of American Geography, from which 
we may eſtimate the number of inhabitants in America 
with any degree of accuracy. I ſuppoſe the continent 
of Americato contain fourteen millions of ſquare miles; 
including the iſlands, fifteen millions. The United 
States contain one million ſquare miles, or one fifteenth 
part of the American continent and iſlands, I ſuppoſe 
(merely for the purpoie of calculation) that _ 
Other 
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ether part of America is as populous as the United 

States. Probably there may be ſome parts, particu- 

larly the Weſt-India iſlands, and ſome provinces in 

Spaniſh America, which are more populous ; but there 

are many other parts which are by no means ſo popu- 

lous. The probability in my opinion, is, that the other 

parts of America, collectively conſidered, are not 
nearly ſo thickly inhabited as the territory of the Uni- 

ted States. There 1s certainly no reaſon to believe 
that they are more populous. American population 
is thin: and vaſt tracts of deſerts, marſhes, and moun- 
tains, are uninhabited. In the United States we reckon 
four millions of inhabitants, Anglo-Americans, ne- 
groes, mulattoes, and Indians, within the juriſdiction 
of the general government. Beſides theſe, there may 
be about fifty thouſand Indians, independent of the 
United States, and ſubje& to their own princes. 
The whole population of the United States then we 
reckon at four millions and fifty thouſand. If then 
we ſuppoſe America to contain fifteen millions of 
ſquare miles; and that in every part it is equally as 
populous as the United States, that is, that there are 
in every million of ſquare miles four millions and fifty 
thouſand inhabitants; the whole number will be fixty 
millions ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand. 

That America was peopled very anciently and ſoon 
after the flood is very probable : 1. Becauſe the abori- 
ginal Americans, till they became acquainted with Eu- 
ropeans, were ignorant of thoſe arts and inventions, 
ſuch, among others, as thoſe of oil and wax for light, 
which being very ancient in Europe and Aſia, on the 
one hand, are, on the other, moſt uſeful, not to ſay 
neceſſary, and, when once diſcovered, are never forgot- 
ten. 2. Becauſe the poliſhed nations of the New 
World, and particularly thoſe of Mexico, preſerve, in 
their traditions and paintings, the memory of the Crea- 
tion of the World, the building of the Tower of Babel, 
the 
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the confuſion of languages, and the diſperſion of the 
people, though blended with ſome fables, and had no 
knowledge of the events which happened afterwards in 
Afia, Africa, or in Europe, many of which were too 
remarkable to eſcape the memory. 3. Becauſe neither 
was there among the Americans any knowledge of the 

ple of the old continent, nor among the latter any 
account of the paſſage of the former to the New World. 
Theſe reaſons render it at leaſt probable that America 
was peopled early after the flood. 

On the two queſtions how and from whence Ame- 
rica was firſt peopled, much has been ſaid. Thoſe 
who call in queſtion the authority of the ſacred writings 
ſay, the Americans are not deſcended from Adam, 
that he was the father of the Aſiatics only, and that 
God created other men to be the patriarchs of the 
Europeans, Africans, and Americans. But this is 
one among the many weak hypotheſes of unbelievers, 
and is wholly unſupported by hiſtory. It is contrary 
to the tradition of the Americans, who in their paint- 
ings, and in their hymns, called themſelves the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe who eſcaped the general deluge. The 
Mexicans, Toltecas, and ſeveral other nations, were 
agreed in this point. They all ſaid their anceſtors 
came from other parts into thoſe countries; they pointed 
out the road they came, and even preſerved the names, 
true or falſe, of their firſt progenitors, who, after the 
confuſion of languages, ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankind. Theſe traditions, with others, conſidered 
in connection with the ſacred writings, muſt convince 
us that we ought to ſeek among the deſcendants of 
Noah for the firſt peoplers of America. 

But who were they? To recite all the opinions 
given in anſwer to this queſtion, would lead us beyond 
the limits of this work. Dr. Robertſon and the 
Abbẽ Clavigero have extenſively and learnedly inveſ- 
tigated the ſubject; and I cannot expect to afford the 
reader more ſatisfaction than to give him the reſult of 
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their enquiries. Dr. Robertſon, having recapitulated 
and canvaſſed the moſt plauſible opinions on the ſub- 
ject, comes to the following concluſions, viz. 

America was not peopled by any nation from the 
ancient continent, which had made any confiderable 
progreſs in civilization; becauſe, when America was 
firſt diſcovered, its inhabitants were unacquainted with 
the neceſſary arts of life, which are the firſt eſſays of 
the human mind toward improvement ; and if they 
had ever been acquainted with them, for inftance, 
with the plow, the loom, and the forge, their utility 
would have been fo great and obvious, that it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould have been loſt. Therefore the 
anceſtors of the firſt ſettlers in America were uncivi- 
lized and unacquainted with the neceſſary arts of life. 

America could not have been peopled by any colony 
from the more ſouthern nations of the ancient conti- 
nent; becauſe none of the rude tribes of theſe parts 
poſſeſſed enterpriſe, ingenuity, or power, ſufficient to 
undertake ſuch a diſtant voyage: but more eſpecially, 
becauſe that in all America there is not an animal, tame 
or wild, which progeny belongs to the warm or tem- 
perate countries of the eaſtern continent. The firſt 
care of the Spaniards, when they ſettled in America, 
was to ſtock it with all the domeſtic animals of Europe. 
The firſt ſettlers of Virginia and New England brought 
over with them, horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. Hence it 
1s obvious that the people who firſt ſettled in Ame- 
rica did not originate from theſe countries where theſe 
animals abound; otherwiſe, having been accuſtomed to 
their aid, they would have ſuppoſed them neceſſary 
to the improvement, and even — of civil ſociety. 

Since the animals in the northern regions of Ame- 
rica correſpond with thoſe found in Europe in the ſame 
latitudes, while thoſe in the tropical regions are inde- 
genous, and widely different from thoſe which inhabit 
the correſponding regions on the eaſtern continent, it is 
more than probable that all the original American 

e | animals 
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animals were of thoſe kinds which inhabit northern 
regions only, and that the two continents, towards 
the northern extremity, are ſo nearly united as that 
theſe animals might paſs from the one to the other. 

It having been eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt, by the 
diſcoveries of Captain Cook in his laſt voyage, that at 
Kamtſkatka, in about latitude ſixty-fix degrees north, 
the continents of Aſia and America are ſeparated by a 
ftrait only eighteen miles wide, and that the inhabit- 
ants on each continent are ſimilar, and frequently paſs 
and repaſs in canoes from one continent to the other; 
from theſe and other circumſtances it is rendered highly 
probable, that America was firſt peopled from the 
north-eaſt parts of Aſia. But fince the Eſquimaux 
Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies of men, diſtinct 
from all the nations of the American continent, in 
language, in diſpoſition, and in habits of life; and in 
all theſe reſpects bear a near reſemblance to the north- 
ern Europeans, it is believed that the Eſquimaux 
Indians emigrated from the north-weit parts of Eu- 
rope. Several circumſtances confirm this belief. As 
early as the ninth century the Norwegians diſcovered 
Greenland, and planted colonies there. The commu- 
nication with that country, after long interruption, was 
renewed in the laſt century. Some Lutheran and 
Moravian miſſionaries, prompted by zeal for propa- 
gating the Chriſtian faith, have ventured to ſettle in 
this frozen region. From them we learn, that the 
north-weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated from Ame- 
rica but by a very narrow ſtrait, if ſeparated at all; 
and that the Eſquimaux of America perfectly reſemble 
the Greenlanders in their aſpect, dreſs, mode of living, 
and probably language. By theſe deciſive facts, not 
only the conſanguinity of the Eſquimaux and Green- 
landers 1s eſtabliſhed, but the poſlibility of peopling 
America from the north-weſt parts of Europe. On 
the whole, it appears rational to conclude, that the 
progenitors of all the American nations, from "vu 
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Horn to the ſouthern limits of Labrador, from the 
ſimilarity of their aſpect, colour, &c. migrated from 
the north-eaſt parts of Afia; and, that the nations 
that inhabit Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts ad- 
jacent, from their unlikeneſs to the American nations, 
and their reſemblance to the northern Europeans, came 
over from the north-weſt parts of Europe. 

Such is the opinion of Dr. Robertſon on the 
queſtion before us; and, for want of information, it is 
in ſeveral reſpects inaccurate and without foundation. 
The opinion of the Abbẽ Clavigero, who was a native 
of America, and had much better advantages for 
knowing its hiſtory than Dr. Robertſon, and who alſo 
is a later writer, is in our opinion far leſs exceptionable, 
and has much better grounds for its ſupport. He 
explains his opinions in the following concluſion :--- 

The Americans are deſcended from different na- 
tions, or from different families diſperſed after the con- 
fuſion of tongues. No perſon will doubt of the truth 
of this who hath any knowledge of the multitude and 
great diverſity of the American languages. In Mexico 
alone thirty-five have already been diſcovered. In 
South America ſtill more are known. In the begin- 
ning of the laſt century the Portugueſe counted fifty in 
Maragnon. Between ſome of theſe languages there 
is indeed a great affinity; but others are as different 
from each other as the Engliſh and the Hebrew. It 
is a truth, that no living or dead languages can differ 
more than the languages of the Mexicans, Otomies, 
Taraſcas, Mayas, and Miztecas, five languages pre- 
vailing in different provinces of Mexico. It would 
3 be abſurd to ſay, that languages ſo different 
were different dialects of one original. Is it probable, 
or even poſſible, that a nation ſhould alter its primitive 


language to ſuch a degree, or multiply its dialects fo 


variouſly, as that there ſhould not be, even after many 
centuries, if not ſome words common to all, at leaſt 
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an affinity between them, or ſome traces left of their 
origin ? | 

The Americans do not derive their origin from any 

ple now exiſting as a nation on the eaſtern conti- 
nent ; at leaſt there 1s no reaſon to affirm that they do. 
'This inference is founded on the ſame argument with 
the preceding ; fince, if the Americans are deſcendants 
from any of theſe nations, it would be poſſible to trace 
their origin by ſome marks in their languages, in ſpite 
of the antiquity of their ſeparation : but any ſuch 
traces have not yet been diſcovered, although moſt 
diligent and attentive ſearch has been made, as appears 
from the work of Dominican Garcia, We have, ſays 
Clavigero, leiſurely compared the Mexican and other 
American languages with many others which are now 
living, and with thoſe which are dead, but have not 
been able to diſcover the leaſt affinity between them. 
This argument is ſtrong with reſpect to the Americans, 
as they ſhew great firmneſs and conſtancy in retaining 
their languages. The Mexicans preſerve their lan- 
guage among the Spaniards, and the Otomies retain 
their. difficult diale& among Spaniards and Mexicans, 
after communication with both for more than two 
centuries and an half. 

If the Americans deſcended from different families 
diſperſed ſoon after the confuſion of tongues, as we 
believe, and have fince been ſeparated from thoſe 
others who peopled the countries on the eaſtern conti- 
nent, authors will labour in vain to ſeek, in the lan- 
guage or cuſtoms of the Aſiatics, for the origin of the 

ople of America. 

But the moſt difficult point in the problem of the 
population of America remains to be folved, and that 
is, How did the inhabitants and animals originally paſs 
to America, and from what parts did they come ? 
Among the various opinions of authors upon this 

point, the following is the Abbe Clavigero's. The 
men and animals of America paſſed there from 2 
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old continent. This is confirmed by the ſacred write- 
ings. Moſes, who declares Noah the common father 
of all men who ſurvived the deluge, ſays expreſsly, 
that in the general inundation of the earth, all its 
quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles, periſhed, except a few 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, which were ſaved alive in the 
ark, to re- people the earth with their kind, The re- 
peated expreſſions which the ſacred hiſtorian uſes to 
ſignify its univerſality, do not permit us to doubt, 
that all quadrapeds, birds, and reptiles, which are in 
the world, deſcended from thoſe few individuals which 
were ſaved from the general inundation. 

The firſt inhabitants of America might paſs there in 
veſſels by ſea, or travel by land or by ice. 1, They 
might either paſs there in veſſels defignedly, if the 
diſtance by water were but ſmall, or be carried upon it 
accidentally by favourable winds, 2. They might paſs 
by land, on the ſuppoſition of the union of the con- 
tinents, 3. They might alſo make that paſſage over 
the ice of ſome frozen arm of the ſea, 

The anceſtors of the nations who * Anahuac 
(now called New Spain) might paſs from the northern 
countries of Europe into the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, or, which is more probable, from the moſt eaſtern 
parts of Aſia to the moſt weſtern parts of America. 
This concluſion is founded on the conſtant and general 
tradition of thoſe nations, which unanimouſly ſay, 
that their anceſtors came into Anahuac from the coun- 
tries of the north and north-weſt, This tradition is 
confirmed by the remajns of many ancient edifices, 
built by thoſe people in their migrations, In a jour- 
ney made by the Spaniards in 1606, from New Mexico 
unto the river which they call Tizon, 600 miles from 
that province towards the north-weſt, they found there 
ſome large edifices, and met with ſome Indians who 
ſpoke the Mexican language, and who told them, that 
a few days journey from that river, towards the north, 
was the kingdom of Tollan, and many other inhabited 
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, whence the Mexicans migrated. In fact, the 
whole people of Anahuac have uſually affirmed, that 
towards the north were the kingdoms and provinces 
of Tollan, Aztlan, Copalla, and ſeveral others, which 
have all Mexican names. Boturini ſays, that in the 
ancient paintings of the Toltecas was repreſented the 
migration of their anceſtors through . Aha and the 
northern countries of America, until they eſtabliſned 
themſelves in the country of Tollan; and even endea- 
vours to aſcertain, in his General Hiſtory, the route 
they purſued in their travels. 

With reſpect to the other nations of America, as 
there is no tradition among them concerning the way 
by which their anceſtors came to the new world, we 
can ſay nothing certain of them. It is poſſible, that 
they all paſſed by the ſame way in which the anceſtors 
of the Mexicans paſſed; but it is far more probable 
that they paſſed by a very different route. We con- 
jecture, that the anceſtors of the nations of South A- 
merica went there by the way in which the animals proper 
to hot countries paſſed; and that the anceſtors of thoſe 
nations inhabiting Eſquimaux, Labrador, and the 
countries adjacent, paſſed thither from the north · weſt 

of Europe. The difference of character which 
is diſcoverable in the three above-mentioned claſſes of 
«aboriginal Americans, and the ſituation of the countries 
which they occupied, afford ground to ſuſpect that they 
Had different origins, and that their anceſtors came 
there by different routes. 

The quadrupeds and reptiles of the new world 
mult have paſſed there by land. This fact is mani- 
feſt from the improbability and. inconſiſtency of all 
other opinions. St. Auguſtin ſolves the difficulty of 
peopling the iſlands with wild beafts and deſtructive 
animals by ſuppoſing either, that the angels tranſ- 

ported them thither, (a ſolution, which, though it cuts 
off every difficulty in the paſſage of animals to the 
new world, would not be — in the preſent 

| | 5 | age ;) 
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age ;) or, that they might ſwim to the iſlands 3 
or, that they might have been carried there by men 
for the ſake of Hunting ; or, that they might have 
been formed there by the Creator in the beginning. O- 
thers imagined that beaſts might paſs over ſome frozen 
ftraight or arm of the ſea. But, as neither of theſe 
opinions can be ſupported, the probability is, that the 
quadrupeds, as well as the reptiles, which are found in 
America, paſſed thither by land, and of courſe that the 
two continents were formerly united, This was the 
opinion of Acoſta, Grotius, Buffon, and other great 
men, That this earth has experienced great changes 
ſince the deluge will not admit of a doubt. Earth- 
quakes have ſwallowed up large tracts of land in ſome 
places---ſubterraneous fires have thrown up others--- 
the ſea in ſome places has been forced to retreat many 
miles from the ſhore---in others it has made encroach- 
ments and in many inſtances ſeparated territories 
which were formerly united. Very conſiderable tracts 
of land. have been alſo formed at the mouths of rivers. 
We have marry examples of all theſe revolutions- Si- 
cily was formerly united to the continent the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar, as Diodorus, Strabo, and other ancient 
authors, affirm, were formed by a violent irruption of 
the ocean upon the land between the mountains Abyla 
and Calpe. The people of Ceylon have a tradition, 
that a ſimilar irruption of the ſea ſeparated their iſland 
from the peninſula of India, The ſame is believed 
by the inhabitants of Malabar with reſpe& to the Ifles 
of Maldiva, and by the Malayans with reſpe& to 
Sumatra, Ceylon, as Buffon aſſerts, has loſt thirty or 
forty leagues of land by the ſea; and Tongres, a place 
in the Low Countries, has gained thirty leagues of 
land from the ſea---and Florida and the ſouthern 
American States have gained as much from the Bay of 
Mexico, and the iſlands between North and South 
America.---The northern part of Egypt owes its ex- 
iſtence to inundations of the Nile---and the province 
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of Yellow-River in China, and part of Louiſiana in 
America, have both been formed by the mud of rivers. 
The peninſula of Yucatan has Every appearance of 
having once formed a part of the bed of the ſea. In 
the ſtrait which ſeparates America from Afia, many 
iſlands are found which probably were the mountains 
belonging to that part of the land which we ſuppoſe 
to have been ſwallowed up by earthquakes; which is 
rendered probable by the multitude of volcanoes which 
have been diſcovered in the peninſula of Kamtſkatka. 
The ſinking of that land, however, and the ſeparation 
of the two continents, was probably occaſioned by 
thoſe extraordinary earthquakes mentioned in the hiſ- 
tories of the Americans, which formed an era almoſt as 
memorable as that of the deluge. 

The quadrupeds and reptiles of America paſſed by 
different places from one continent to the other. A- 
mong the American beaſts there are many whoſe na- 
tures are averſe to cold; ſuch are apes, dantes, croco- 
diles, &c.--There are others formed to inhabit cold 
countries; ſuch are martens, rein- deer, and gluttons. 
The former could not go to America through any 
country in the frigid zone ;- their natures would 


not have admitted it- they would have periſhed in 


their paſſage.- We cannot indeed imagine what in- 
ducement they could have to quit a climate congenial 
to their nature, and undertake a journey they knew not 
whither, through a region whoſe cold they could not 
endure,---How did they know there was a country 
friendly to their natures in America ? 

The _ which are in New Spain paſſed there, cer- 
tainly, from South America. Time was when they 
did not inhabit that country---and it is known that 
they came from the ſouth. The centre of their po- 


pulation is the country under the equator, and four- 


teen or fifteen degrees on each fide of it. It decreaſes 
as you depart from this tract on either fide, till you 


arrive at the tropics, when it ceaſes, and none are found, 
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except in ſome few diſtricts, which from the pecu- 
liarity of their ſituation are as hot as the equinoctial 
country. None can imagine that this ſpecies of animals 
travelled into the new world through the cold regions 
of the north. Nor can we believe that they were 
tranſported thither by men; for, not to mention that 
ſome of them are of a ferocious diſpoſition, and very 
unlikely to be ſelected to be companions on a long 
voyage, to people a new country, there is another Rill 
greater difficulty: as they could not have been con- 
ducted over the ſeas and countries of the north, on 
account of the cold, they muſt have been tranſported, 
from the warm countries of the old to the warm coun- 
tries of the new world, over a ſea ſubject to a clime 
not diſſimilar to the native country of thoſe quadrupeds, 
that is, by the countries of the ſouthern parts of Aſia, 
to about the ſame latitudes in America, over the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans---or from the weſtern countries of 
Africa, to the eaſtern countries of America, over the 
Atlantic Ocean. If, therefore, men tranſported thoſe 
animals from the one to the other world, they did it 
acroſs thoſe ſeas. But was this navigation accidental 
or deſigned? If the former, how and why did they 
carry ſo many animals with them? If the latter, if 
they were determined to paſs from the old to the new 
gontinent, who gave them intelligence of the new 
world? Who . them the ſituation of thoſe 
countries? How did they venture to croſs ſuch vaſt 
ſeas without a compaſs? In what veſſels did they 
paſs? If they Janded there happily, why does there 
not remain among the Americans ſome memory of 
their conſtruction. But it is needleſs to ſtart more 
objections ; theſe already mentioned can never be 
anſwered. | 

Beſides, in the torrid zone, and the warm climates 
that border upon it, in the new world, crocodiles are 
common animals, which require a hot or temperate 
climate, and live alternately on land or in ſweet water: 
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how did ſuch animals paſs there? Not by the north 
they could not endure the cold.---No one would be- 
lieve they were tranſported by men---nor yet that 
they ſwam thither two thouſand miles through an 
ocean of falt-water. | 

There remains no other ſolution but that of admit- 
ting an ancient union between the equinoctial countries 
of America and Africa---anda connection of the north- 
ern countries of America with Europe on the eaſt, and 
Afia on the weſt---ſo that there has probably been a 
period fince the flood, when there was but one conti- 
nent.---The beaſts of cold climes paſſed over the 


northern iſthmuſſes, which probably eonnected Eu- 


rope, America, and Aſia -- and the animals and reptiles 
peculiar to hot countries paſfed over the iſthmus that 
connected South America with Africa---For the 
reaſons already mentioned induce us to believe that 
there was formerly a tract of land, which united the 
molt eaftern part of Brazil to the moſt weſtern part of 
Africa ; and that all the fpace of land may have been 
ſunk by violent earthquakes, leaving only ſome traces 
of it in that chain of iſlands of which Cape de Verd, 


Fernando, de Norona, Aſcenfion, and St. Matthew's, 


iſlands, make a part; and in thoſe many ſand-banks 
diſcovered by different navigators, and particularly by 
de Bauch, who ſounded that fea with great exactneſs. 
Theſe iflands and ſand-banks may probably have been 
the higheſt parts of that ſunken iſthmus, In like man- 
ner it is probable the north-weſtern part of America 
was united to the north-eaſtern part of Aſia by a neck 
of land which has been ſunk or waſhed away, and the 
north-eaſtern parts of America to the north-weftern 
parts of Europe, by Greenland, Iceland, &c. 


On the whole, we cannot but believe that the . Þ 


quadrupeds and the reptiles of the new world paſſed 
there by land, and by different rontes, from the old 
continent. All other ſuppoſitions are ſubject to heavy 
difkculties ; and this is not without fome, which 
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however are not altogether inſurmountable. The 


eateſt is the improbability of an earthquake ſo great 
— ſink a eue, land for more than one thouſand 
five hundred miles in length, which, according to our 
ſuppoſition, united Africa and South America, But 
we do not aſcribe this ſtupendous revolution to a ſingle 
ſhock---it may have been effected by a ſucceſſion of 
earthquakes ſimilar to thoſe which lately happened in 
Calabria, It is well known that they are common in 
the climates where we ſuppoſe the iſthmus to have 
been. It is not impoſſible nor improbable, that ſuch 
an effect ſhould be produced by earthquakes, nor is 
hiſtory unfurniſhed with ſuch examples to our purpoſe. 


The earthquake which was felt in Canada in 1663, 


overwhelmed a chain of mountains of free ſtone more 
than three hundred miles long, and the whole of that 
immenſe tract was changed into a plain. How great 
then muſt have been the convulſion which was occa- 
ſioned by thoſe extraordinary earthquakes, mentioned 


in the hiſtories of America, when the world was 


thought to be coming to an end ! 

It may farther be objected to this ſyſtem, that, if 
beaſts paſſed by land from one continent to the other, 
it is not eaſy to aſſign the cauſe why ſome ſpecies 
paſſed there without leaving a ſingle individual 
in the old continent; and, on the contrary, that 
ſome entire ſpecies ſhould remain in the old 
continent, and not a fingle individual of them 


| paſs to America, But this objection operates 


with equal force againſ all other opinions, except that 
which employs angels in the tranſportation of beaſts. 
But ſuppoſe it did not, we have a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
it. All the quadrupeds of the earth are not yet known; 
we cannot therefore ſay how many there are in the one 
which are not in the other continent, The knowledge 
of the beſt-informed zoologiſts is very imperfect, and 
they differ among themſelves. The Count de Buffon 


numbers only two hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds, 
Dd Bom 
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Bomare, who wrote a little after him, makes them two 
hundred and fixty-five; but to ſay how many more 
they may be, and of what kinds they are, until we 
have examined the interior regions of Africa, of a 
great part of Tartary, the country of the Amazons, 
and the vaſt territory weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and va- 
rious other unexplored and extenfive countries, which 
together conſtitute a great part of the whole globe, 
would be mere conjecture. No argument therefore, 
can be inferred from the difference of the animals in 
the two continents againſt our ſyſtem, till the animals 
in theſe unexplored regions ſhall have been examined. 
We have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, as it muſt be 
intereſting to every inquiſitive mind, and the diſcuſſion · 
of it is blended with much uſeful information. 

Having ſtated the preſent population of America, 
from the beſt data we could find, and given the moſt 
probable accounts of the manner in which it was ori- 
ginally peopled, we ſhall now deſcribe its inhabitants. 

The American Indians may be divided into three 
claſſes; firſt, the South American Indians, who came 
over, in the manner we have ſuppoſed, from the north- 
ern and weſtern parts of Africa, and the ſouthern parts 
of Afia and Europe. Secondly, the Mexicans and all 
the Indians ſouth of the Lakes and weſt of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi. Thirdly, the inhabitants of Eſquimaux, La- 
brador, and the countries around them. 

With reſpe& to the South Americans, various have 
been the accounts given of them. Some hiſtorians 
exalt them to the rank of the beſt and happieſt people 
on earth ; others ſeem unwilling to give them a place 
among human beings. We preſume theſe hiſtorians, 
who differ ſo widely, ſpoke of different nations ; and 
on this ground, with proper allowances for exaggera- 
tion on both fides, we may reconcile them. Colum- 
bus gives the following account of the Indians of Hiſ- 
paniola, to Ferdinand and Iſabella : I ſwear to your 
majeſties, that there is not a better people in the world 
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than theſe ; more affectionate, affable, and mild; they 
love their neighbours as themſelves ; their language is 
the ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt, and the moſt cheerful, for they 
always ſpeak ſmiling ; and, although they go naked, 
let your majeſties believe me, their cuſtoms are very 
becoming ; and their king, who 1s ſerved with great 
majeſty, has ſuch engaging manners, that it gives 
great pleaſure to ſee him, and alſo to conſider the 
great retentive faculty of that people, and their defire 
of knowledge, which invites them to aſk the cauſes 
and effects of things.” | : 

Las Caſas, the firſt biſhop of Chiapa, who reſided 
ſeveral years in different parts of America, ſpeaks thus 
of them: *The Americans are a people of a bright 


and lively genius, eaſy to be taught, and to apprehend 


every good doctrine, extremely ready to embrace our 
faith, and the people, of all others in the world, who 
feel the leaſt embarraſſment by it.” In another place, 
this writer ſays, © The Indians have as good an un- 
derſtanding, and accute a genius, as much docility and 
capacity for the moral fas, ſpeculative ſciences, and are, 
in moſt inſtances, as rational in their political govern- 
ment, as appears from many of their very prudent 
laws, and are as far advanced in our faith and religion, 
in good cuſtoms and civilization, where they have 
been taught by perſons of religious and exemplary 
life, and are arriving at refinement and poliſh as faſt 
as any nation ever did ſince the times of the apoſtles.” 
Dr. Robertſon, ſpeaking of the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians, whom he 1s not diſpoſed to rank with thoſe 
nations which merit the name of civiliſed, has the fol- 
lowing remarks : © When compared with other parts 
of the new world, Mexico and Peru may be confidered 
as poliſhed ſtates. Inſtead of ſmall independent, 
hoſtile, tribes, ſtruggling for ſubſiſtence amidſt woods 
and marſhes, ſtrangers to induſtry and arts, unac- 
quainted with ſubordination, and almoſt without the 
appearance of regular government, we find — 
d 2 0 
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of great extent ſubjected to the dominion of one ſove- 
reign, the inhabitants collected together in cities, the 
5 and foreſight of rulers employed in providing 
for the maintenance and ſecurity of the people, the 
empire of laws in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, the autho- 
rity of religion recogniſed, many of the arts eſſential 
to life brought to ſome degree of maturity, and the 
dawn of ſuch as are ornamental beginning to appear.” 
"Theſe are teſtimonies reſpecting the Indians who inha- 
bit the more northern parts of South America, and the 
iſlands; who appear to have made greater advances in 
civilization than thoſe farther ſouth, concerning whom 
our information is very imperfect. . 
Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Paraguay, has col- 
lected from the Jeſuits perhaps the beſt information 
reſpecting the more ſouthern Indians. Comparing his 
particular deſcriptions of the numerous nations who 
inhabit the ſouthern diviſion of South America, we 
give the following as the leading traits in their general 
character. They are generally of an olive complexion, 
ſome darker, others lighter, and ſome as white as the 
Spaniards, Their ſtature is rather below than above 
the middling ſize; though ſome nations rank among 
the talleſt of the human ſpecies; moſt of them are 
thick legged and jointed, and have round and flat faces. 
Almoſt all the men and children, in the warm cli- 
mates, and in the ſummer in colder regions, go quite 
naked. The women wear no more covering than the 
moſt relaxed modeſty ſeems abſolutely to require. 
Every nation have a different dialect, and a different 
mode of adorning themſelves, The clothing of 
ſuch as make uſe of it is made of the ſkins of 
| beaſts, of feathers ſewed together, and, in the 
ſouthern and calder regions, where they raiſe ſheep, 
of wool manufactured into ſtuffs and blankets. They 
are repreſented as almoſt univerſally addicted to drunk- 
enneſs. There ſeems to be no other vice common 
to them all, A few of them are cannibals, and ſome 
nations 
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nations are idolators ; in general they have ſome no- wee 
tions of a Supreme Being, and have words in their 6 
various languages to expreſs their ideas of him. Th 
believe in the immortality of the ſoul, and have ſome im- 
perfect ideas of future rewards and puniſhments. They 
are univerſally addicted to various ſuperſtitions, and 
have much to do with witches and evil ſpirits. Father 
Paſtor, a Jeſuit, one day viſited one of the old women 
of the Abipone nation, a reputed witch, and at the 
point of death, and told her, that, if ſhe died without 
baptiſm, her ſoul would be eternally tormented by the 
devils. She very calmly anſwered, that they had been 
her friends a long time, and ſhe was therefore very 
ſure they would do her no harm. A great proportion 
of theſe people lead a 2 life, are extremely in- 
dolent, dirty, and wretched, living on fiſh, and the 
fleſh of the various wild animals, birds, and even re 
tiles, which inhabit the foreſts. © All the Indians of 4 
South America,” ſays Charlevoix, © have hot ſto- ws 
machs,” which can digeſt all ſorts of food, and in great 
quantities, and they are in general © exceſſively vora- 
cious.” Their notions of religion and government, 
with a few exceptions, are very rude. Some nations 
live compactly in towns, and cultivate the earth, raiſing, 
among other productions, wheat, which they bruiſe be- 
tween ſtones, and make it into cakes. Some nations 
are dull, cruel, and inconſtant ; others as fierce, cun- 
ning, and thieviſh ; others as humane, ingenuous, and 
ho 13 and in general they are kind and attentive 
to ſtrangers, ſo long as they are uſed well by them; 
and we ſeldom read of their being firſt in a quarrel with 
thoſe who paſs their territories, or ſojourn among 
them. The aftaniſhing ſucceſs of the Jeſuits in con- 
verting ſuch multitudes of them to their faith, is a 
convictive proof of their capacity to receive inſtruction; 
of their docility, humanity, and friendly diſpoſitions. 
All accounts agree that the middle and ſouthern parts 
of South America are very thinly inhabited, being 
inter- 
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interſperſed with extenſive ridges of mountains, im- 
menſe barren plains, and numerous marſhes. 

As to the ſecond claſs of American Indians, who 
formerly inhabited, and who yet inhabit, Mexico and 
the country ſouth of the lakes and weſt of the Miſſiſſip- 
pi, and who came over, as we have ſuppoſed, from 
the north-eaſt parts of Aſia; they ſeem, from what- 
ever cauſe, to be advanced ſomewhat higher in the 
ſcale of human beings than the South Americans, if 
we except the Peruvians, who have made greater pro- 
greſs in civilization than even the Mexicans. Concerning 
the nations of the vaſt country of Anahuac or New 
Spain, compoſing a large portion of the ſecond claſs of 
the proper Americans, the Abbe Clavigero has the 
following obſervations : © We have had intimate com- 
merce for years with the Americans, have lived ſeveral 
years in a ſeminary deſtined for their inſtruction, had 
fome Indians among our pupils, had particular know- 
tdge of many American rectors, many nobles, and 
numerous artiſts; attentively obſerved their character, 
their genius, their diſpoſition, and manner of thinking; 
and have examined, befides, with the utmoſt diligence, 
their ancient hiſtory, their religzon, their government, 
their laws, and their cuſtoms ; after ſuch long experi- 
ence and ſtudy of them, from which we imagine our- 
felves able to decide without danger of erring, we 
declare, that the mental qualities of the American 
Indians are not in the leaſt degree inferior to the Eu- 
ropeans ; that they are capable of all, even the moſt 
abſtract, ſciences; and that, if equal care and pains were 
taken in their education, we ſhould ſee riſe among them 
philoſophers, mathematicians, and divines, who would 
rival the firſt in Europe. But it is not poſſible to 
make great progreſs in the ſciences in the midſt of 
a life of miſery, ſervitude, and oppreſſion. Their 
ancient government, their laws, and their arts, evi- 
dently demonſtrate that they ſuffer no want of 2 s 
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This ſame author, who appears to be a competent 
judge, deſcribes the Mexicans as being of a good ſta- 
ture, rather exceeding the middle fize ; well- propor- 
tioned in all their * ch as having a fine olive com- 
plexion ; narrow foreheads ; black eyes; clean, firm, 
regular white teeth; thick, black, coarſe, gloſſy, hair; 
thin beards, and generally no hair on their legs, thighs, 
and arms. They are neither very handſome, nor the 
reverſe, but hold a middle place between the extremes. 
Some of the women are fair and beautiful. Deform- 
ities are ſcarcely known among them. Their ſenſes 
are very acute, eſpecially that of fight,. which they 
enjoy unimpaired to the greateſt age. They are mo- 
derate eaters, but much addicted to intemperance in 
drinking, which, as far as we know, 1s true of all the 
American Indians. They are patient of injuries and 
hardſhips, and grateful for benefits. Good faith is 
not ſo much reſpected as it deſerves to he. They are 
naturally unſocial, ſerious, and auſtere, and are more 
anxious to puniſh crimes than to reward virtues. 
Generoſity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs are ſtriking 
traits in their character. Their religion is blended 
with much ſuperſtition; and ſome of the more igno- 
rant are very prone to idolatry. | 
The reſpect paid by children to their parents, and 
by the young to the old, among thoſe people, is highly 
commendable. Parents are tond of their children. 
The affection of huſbands for their wives is leſs than 
the wives for their huſbands ; and it is very common 
for men to love their neighbours' wives better than 
their own. Courage and cowardice ſeem alternately 
to affect their minds, and it is difficult to determine 
which predominates. They can meet dangers in war, 
and ſuch as proceed from natural cauſes, with great 
intrepidity, but are panic- ſtruck at the ſtern look of a 
Spaniard. On the whole, their character, like that of 
all other nations, is a mixture of good and bad. 

Of their morality, the following exhortation of a 
Mexican to his ſon may ſerve as a ſpecimen : My 

| ſon, 
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fon, who art come into the light, from the womb of 
thy mother like a chicken from the egg, and like it art 
preparing to fly through the world, we know not how 
long heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that pre- 
cious gem which we poſſeſs in thee; but, however 
ſhort the period, endeavour to live exactly, praying 
God continually to aſſiſt thee. He created thee : thou 
art his property. He is thy father, and loves thee ſtill 
more than I do ; repoſe in him thy thoughts, and day 
and night dire& thy fighs to him. Reverence and 
falute thy elders, and hold no one in contempt. To 
the poor and diſtreſſed be not dumb, but rather uſe 
words of comfort. Honour all perſons, particularly 
thy parents, to whom thou oweſt obedience, reſpec, 
and ſervice. Guard againſt imitating the examples of 
thoſe wicked ſons, who, like brutes, that are deprived of 
reaſon, neither reverence their parents, liſten to their 
inſtruction, nor ſubmit to their correction; becauſe 
whoever follows their ſteps will come to an unhappy 
end, will die in a deſperate or ſudden manner, or will 
be killed and devoured by wild beaſts.” 

Although ſo much cannot be ſaid with truth, per- 
haps, in —— of the more northern Indians, whom 
we have included in the ſecoyd claſs, owing to the in- 
feriority of their advantages, yet we are far ds think- 
ing them inferior, in point of corporeal or mental en- 
dowments, to the Mexicans, to whom, in complexion, 
fize, and form, they are not in general unlike. But, 
in all the ſocial and domeſtic virtues, in agriculture, 
arts, and manufactures, they are far behind them; 
in their hoſpitality, they are equal; and in their 
eloquence in council, and bravery in war, 3 
ſuperior. Their mode of life, and the ſtate of ſociety 
among them, afford few objects for the diſplay either 
of their literary or political abilities. 

Monſ. Buffon has given an humiliating picture of 
the Aborigines of North America, which, as it is 2 
falſe one, I ſhall not give to the reader, Mr.] =_ 
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ſon's anſwer to M. Buffon is ſo full of the moſt va- 
luable information on this ſubject, that it muſt not be 
omitted in this place: Of the Indians of South 
America, ſays Mr. Jefferſon, I know nothing; for 
I would not honour with the appellation of know- 
ledge what I derive from the fables publiſhed of them. 


Theſe I believe to be 2 as true as the fables of 


Aſop. This belief is founded on what J have ſeen of 
man, white, red, and black; and what has been writ- 
ten of him by authors, enlightened themſelves, and 
writing amidſt an enlightened people. The Indian of 
North America being more within our reach, I can 
{peak of him ſomewhat from my own knowledge, but 
more from the information of others better acquainted 
with him, and on whoſe truth and judgment I can 
rely. From theſe ſources I am able to ſay, in contra- 
diction to this repreſentation, that he 1s neither more 
defective in ardour, nor more impotent with his fe- 
male, than the white reduced to the ſame diet and ex- 
erciſe: that he is brave, when an enterpriſe depends 
upon bravery; education with him making the point 
of honour conſiſt in the deſtruction of an enemy by 
ſtratagem, and in the preſervation of his own perſon 
free — injury; or perhaps this is nature, while it 
is education which teaches us to honour force more 
than fineſſe: that he will defend himſelf againſt an 
hoſt of enemies, always choofing to be killed rather 
than to ſurrender, though it be to the whites, who he 
knows will treat him well: that in other ſituations 
alſo he meets death with more deliberation, and en- 
dures tortures with a firmneſs unknown almoſt to 
religious enthuſiaſm with us: that he is affectionate 
to his children, careful of them, and indulgent in the 
extreme: that his affections comprehend his other con- 
nections, weakened, as with us, from circle to circle, 
as they recede from the centre : that his friendſhips 
are ſtrong and faithful to the uttermoſt extremity : a 
remarkable inſtance of which appeared in the caſe of 
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the late Colonel Byrd, who was ſent to the Cherokee 
nation to tranſact ſome buſineſs with them. It hap- 
pened that ſome of our diſorderly people had juſt kil- 
led one or two of that nation. It was therefore pro- 
poſed in the council of the Cherokees that Colonel 
Byrd ſhould be put to death, in revenge for the los 
of their countrymen. Among them was a chief called 
Silouee, who on ſome former occaſion had contracted 
an acquaintance and friendſhip with Colonel Byrd. 
He came to him every night in his tent, and told him 
not to be afraid, they ſhould not kill him. After 
many days deliberation, however, the determination 
was, contrary to Silouee's expectation, that Byrd 
ſhould be put to death; and ſome warriors were 
diſpatched as executioners. Silouee attended them; 
and, when they entered the tent, he threw himſelf 
between them and Byrd, and ſaid to the warriors, 
ce This man is my friend: before you get at him you 
mult kill me. On which they returned, and the council 


reſpected the principle ſo much as to recede from their 


determination. The ſenſibility of the American ſa- 
vage is remarkably keen, ſince even the warriors weep 
moſt bitterly on the loſs of their children, though in 
general they endeavour to appear ſuperior to human 
events: and his vivacity and activity of mind is equal 
to our's in the ſame ſituation ; and hence his eagerneſs 
for hunting, and for games of chance. The women 
are ſubmitted to unjuſt drudgery. This I believe is 
the caſe with every barbarous people. With ſuch, 
force is law. The ſtronger ſex therefore impoſes 
on the weaker. It 1s civilization alone which re- 
places women in the enjoyment of their natural 
equality. That firſt teaches us to ſubdue the ſelfiſh 
paſſions, and to reſpect thoſe rights in others which 
we value in ourſelves. Were we in equal barbariſm, 
our females would beequaldrudges. The man with them 
is leſs ſtrong than with us, buttheir women ſtronger than 
; our's4 
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cur's; and both for the ſame obvious reaſon : becauſe 
our man and their woman is habituated to labour, and 
formed by it. With both races, the ſex which is in- 
dulged with eaſe is leaſt athletic. An Indian man is 
ſmall in the hand and wriſt, for the ſame reaſon for 
which a ſailor is large and ſtrong in the arms and 
ſhoulders, and a porter in the legs and thighs. They 
raiſe fewer children than we do. The cauſes of this 
are to be found, not in a difference of nature, but of 
circumſtance, The women very frequently attending” 
the men in their parties of war and of hunting, child- 
bearing becomes very inconvenient to them, It is 
ſaid, therefore, that they have learnt the practice of 
procuring abortion by the uſe of ſame. vegetable; 
and that it even extends to prevent conception for a 
conſiderable time after. During theſe parties they are 
expoſed to numerous hazards, to exceſſive exertions, 
to the greateſt extremities of hunger. Even at their 
homes the nations depend for food, through a. certain. 
part of every year, on the gleanings of the foreſt: that 
is, they experience a famine once in every year. With 
all animals, if the female be badly fed, or not fed at 
all, her young periſh : and, if both male and female be 
reduced to like want, generation becomes leſs active, 
leſs productive. To the obſtacles then of want and ha- 
zard, which nature has oppoſed to the multiplication 
of wild animals, for the purpoſe of reſtraining their 
numbers within certain bounds, thoſe of labour and of 
voluntary abortion are added with the Indian. No 


wonder then if they multiply leſs than we do. Where 


food is regularly ſupplied, a fingle farm will ſhew more 
of cattle than a whole country of foreſts can of buffa- 
loes. The ſame Indian women when married to white 
traders, who feed them and their children plentifully 
and regularly, who exempt them from exceſſive 
drudgery, who keep them ſtationary and unexpoſed to 
accident, produce and raiſe as many children as the. 


White women. Inſtances are known, under theſe cira- 
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cumſtances, of their rearing a dozen children. An 
inhuman practice once prevailed in this country of 
making ſlaves of the Indians. It is a fa& well known 
with us, that the Indian women, ſo enſlaved, produced 
and raiſed as numerous families as either the whites or 
blacks among whom they lived. It has been ſaid, that 
Indians have leſs hair than the whites, except on the 
head. But this is a fact of which fair proof can ſcarcely 
be had. With them it is diſgraceful to be hairy on 
the body. They ſay it likens them to hogs. They 
therefore pluck the hair as faſt as it appears. But the 
traders who marry their women, and prevail on them 
to diſcontinue this practice, ſay, that nature is the 
ſame with them as with the whites. Nor, if the fact 
be true, is the conſequence neceſſary which has been 
drawn from it, Negroes have notoriouſly leſs hair 
than the whites; yet they are more ardent. But, it 
cold and moiſture be the agents of nature for diminiſh- 
ing the races of animals, how comes ſhe all at once to 
ſuſpend their operation as to the phyſical man of the 
new world, and to let looſe their influence on his 
moral faculties? How has this combination of the 
elements and other phyſical cauſes, ſo contrary to the 
enlargement of animal nature in this new world, theſe 
obſtacles to the developement and formation of great 
germs, been arreſted and ſuſpended ſo as to permit 
the human body to acquire its juſt dimenſions ; and by 
what inconceivable proceſs has their action been di- 
rected on his mind alone? To judge of the truth of 
this, to form a juſt eſtimate of their genius and men- 
tal powers, more facts are wanting, and great allow- 
ance to be made for thoſe circumſtances of their ſitua- 
tion which call for a diſplay of particular talents only. 
This done, we ſhould probably find that they are 
formed in mind, as well as in body, on the ſame model 
with the“ Homo ſapiens Europæus.“ The princi- 
ples of their ſociety forbidding all compulſion, they 
are to be led to duty and to enterpriſe by perſonal 
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innuence and perſuaſion. Hence eloquence in council, 
bravery and addreſs in war, become the foundations of 
all conſequence with them. To theſe acquirements all 
their faculties are directed. Of their bravery and ad- 
dreſs in war we have multiplied proofs, becauſe we have 
been the ſubjects on which they were exerciſed. Of 
their eminence in oratory we have fewer examples, 
becauſe it is diſplayed chiefly in their own councils. 
Some however, we have of very ſuperior luſtre, I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furniſhed a more eminent, to produce a fingle 
paſſage ſuperior to the ſpeech of Logan, a Mingo 
chief, to Lord Dunmore, when governor of this ſtate. 
And, as a teſtimony of their talents in this line, I beg 
leave to introduce it, firſt ſtating the incidents neceſ- 
ſary for underſtanding it. In the ſpring of the year 
1774, a robbery and murder was committed, on an 
inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia, by two Indians 
of the Shawanee tribe. The neighbouring whites, 
according to their cuſtom, undertook to puniſh this 
outrage in a ſummary way, Colonel Creſap, a man 
infamous for the many murders he had committed on 
thoſe much-injured people, collected a party, and pro- 
ceeded down the Kanhaway in queſt of vengeance. 
Unfortunately a canoe of women and children, with 
one man only, was ſeen coming from the oppoſite 
ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpecting an hoſtile attack 
from the whites. Creſap and his party concealed 
themſelves on the bank of the river, and the moment 
the canoe reached the ſhore, fingled out their objects, 


and, at one fire, killed every perſon in it. This hap- 


pened to be the family of Logan, who had long been 
diſtinguiſhed as a friend of the whites. This unworthy 
return provoked his vengeance. He accordingly fig- 
nalized himſelf in the war which enſued. In the au- 
tumn of the ſame year, adecifive battle was fought at 
the mouth of the great Kanhaway, between = — 
f ecte 
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B forces of the eee Mingoes, and Dela- 


But, leſt the — 5 a ee ſhould be diſtru ted. 
from which ſo diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, 
he ſent by a meſſenger the following ſpeech to be de- 
livered to Lord Dunmore: 

« ] appeal to any white man to ſay, if he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; 
if he ever came cold and naked, and he clothed him 
not. During the courſe of the laſt long and bloody 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate 
for peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my 
countrymen pointed as they paſſed, and ſaid, Logan 
is the friend of white men.“ I had even thought to 
have lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. 
Colonel Creſap, the laſt ſpring, in cold blood, and 
unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, 
not ſparing even my women and children. There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
hving creature. This called me on for revenge. 
] have ſought it: I have killed many: I have fully 
glutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at 
the beams of peace. But do not harbour a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to fave his life. Who is 
there to mourn for Logan? Not one. 

No people in the world have higher notions of mi- 
litary honour than the North American Indians. The 
fortitude, the calmneſs, and eyen exultation, which 
they manifeſt whilſt under the extremeſt torture, is 
owing to their education, to their exalted ideas of 
military glory, and their rude notions of future hap- 
pineſs, which they believe they ſhall forfeit by the 
leaſt manifeſtation of fear, or uneaſineſs, under their 
ſufferings. They are as bitter and determined in their 
reſentments as they are ſincere in their friendſhips, 2 
often 
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often purſue their enemies ſeveral hundred mileg 
through the woods, ſurmounting every difficulty, in 
order to be revenged. 

The following fa& of an Algonquin woman, 1s a 
remarkable proof of their innate thirſt for blood. That 
nation being at war with the Iroquois, ſhe happened 
to be taken priſoner, and was carried to one of the 
villages belonging to them. Here ſhe was ſtripped 
naked, and her hands and feet bound with ropes in 
one of their cabins. In this condition ſhe remained 
ten days, the ſavages ſleeping round her every night. 
The eleventh night, while they were aſleep, ſhe found 
means to diſengage one of her hands, with which ſhe 
immediately freed herſelf from the ropes, and went to 
the door. Though ſhe had now an opportunity of 
eſcaping unperceived, her revengeful temper could not 
let ſſip ſo favourable anopportunity of killing one of her 
enemies. The attempt was manifeſtly at the hazard 
of her own life ; yet, ſnatching up a hatchet, ſhe killed 
the ſavage that lay next her ; and, ſpringing out of the 
cabin, concealed herſelf in a hollow tree which ſhe had 
obſerved the day before. The groans of the dying 
perſon ſoon alarmed the other ſavages, and the young 
ones immediately ſet out in purſuit of her. Perceive- 
ing, from her tree, that they all took their courſe one 
way, and that no ſavage was near her, ſhe left her 
ſanctuary, and, flying by an oppoſite direction, ran 
into a foreſt without being perceived. The ſecond 
day after this happened, her foot- ſteps were diſcovered; 
and they purſued her with ſuch expedition, that the 
third day ſhe diſcovered her enemies at ſome diſtance. 
Upon this ſhe threw herſelf into a pond of water; and, 
diving among ſome weeds and bulruſhes, ſhe could 
Juſt breath above water without being perceived. Her 
purtuers, after making the moſt diligent ſearch, were 
torced to return. For thirty-five days this woman held 
on her courſe through woods and deſarts, without any 
other ſuſtenance than roots and wild berries. When 
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ſhe came to the river St. Lawrence, ſhe made with her 
own hands a kind of wicker raft, on which ſhe croſſed 
it. As ſhe directed her courſe for Trois Rivieres, 
without well knowing where ſhe was, ſhe perceived a 
canoe full of ſavages; and, tearing they might be Iro- 
quois, ran again into the woods, where ſhe remained 
till ſun- ſet. Continuing her way ſoon after, ſhe ſaw 
Trois Rivieres; and was then diſcovered by a party 
of Hurons, a nation in alliance with the Algonquins. 
She then ſquatted down behind a buſh, called out to 
them that ſhe was not in a condition to be ſeen, 
becauſe ſhe was naked. They immediately threw 
her a blanket, and then conducted her to the fort, 
where ſhe recounted her ſtory. 

In their public councils, the Indians obſerve the great- 
eſt decorum. In the foremoſt rank fit the old men, who 
are the counſellors, then the warriors, and next the wo- 
men and children. As they keep no records, it is the 
buſineſs of the women to notice every thing that paſles, 
to imprint it on their memories, and tell it to their 
children. They are, in ſhort, the records of the coun- 
ci]; and, with ſurpriſing exactneſs, preſerve the ſtipu- 
lations of treaties entered into a hundred years back. 
Their kindneſs and hoſpitality are ſcarcely equalled by 
any civilized nation. Their politeneſs in converſation 
is even carried to exceſs, ſince it does not allow them 
to contradict any thing that is aſſerted in their preſence. 
In ſhort, there ſeems to be much truth in Dr. Frank- 
lin's obſervation, We call them ſavages, becauſe their 
manners differs from ours, which we think the per- 
fection of civility ; they think the ſame of theirs.” 

Society among the American Indians, we are ſorry 
to ſay, has not been improved, but in moſt inſtances 
corrupted, by their intercourſe with Europeans. It 18 
believed by many, that the wars with them generally 
originate in the injuſtice, avarice, and pride, of their 
oppoſers and vanquiſhers. None, however, can juſtify 
their ſavage mode of carrying on a war, when once it 
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has commenced. If the guilty, or thoſe who ſhould 
conceal and defend the guilty, were the ſole objects of 
their vengeance, We could not condemn them. But 
when thoſe who never did or meant them an injury, 
when defenceleſs women, and children, and even babes, 
are made the victims of their ſhocking barbarity, we 
cannot but deeply lament their want of that humanity, 
and juſt diſcrimination between the innocent and the 
guilty, which are the peculiar fruits of civilization. 
We wiſh we could ſay, that they never had any ex- 
amples of indiſcriminate barbarity from their European 
neighbours, who ought to have taught them better. 

The Indians many times treat their priſoners in the 
moſt cruel and barbarous manner; but they often uſe 
them with the greateſt humanity, feeding and clothing 
them even better than themſelves, and adopting them 
as fathers, mothers, ſons, and daughters, brothers and 
ſiſters, and treating them in all reſpects as ſuch. There 
have been inſtances of whites, thus adopted, while 
young, who have become chiefs of the nations that 
adopted them. Compulſion has frequently been found 
neceſſary to ſeparate from their Indian relations, thoſe 
white priſoners who have refided a few years with 
them ; and many men and women, who have been 
ranſomed and delivered up by the Indians to their 
white parents or relations, have returned back to their 
Indian friends, and, of choice, married and ſettled 
among them. | 

Mr. Stewart, a late enterpriſing traveller into the 
country welt of the Miſſiſſippi, who took his courſe 
welt-ſouth-weſt from the poſts on the Lakes, and pe- 
netrated to the head of the Miſſouri, and thence due 
weſt till he arrived within about five hundred miles 
of the Pacific Ocean, informs us, that beyond the 
Miſſouri he met with many powerful nations of In- 
Cians, who were in general courteous and hoſpitable. 
a —_— kx he viſited to the weſtward appeared 
to be a poltſhed, civilized, people, having regularly- 
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built towns, and enjoying a ſtate of ſociety not far re- 
moved from the European; and, in order to be perfect- 
ly equal, wanting only the uſe of iron and ſteel. Their 
clothing is of ſkins, cut in an elegant manner, and in 
many reſpects preferable to the garments in uſe amon 
the whites. Adjacent to theſe nations is a vaſt range 
of mountains, which may be called the Allegany of 
the weſtern parts of America, and ſerves as a barrier 
againſt the too frequent incurſions of the coaſt Indians, 
who, Mr. Stewart relates, appear to be inveterate 
enemies to the tribes eaſtward of the mountains. 

The North American Indians are unacquainted with 
letters, and their hiſtory is preſerved in ſome few in- 
ſtances by hieroglyphic paintings and ſculpture, but 
principally by tradition. They often diſcover preat 
ingenuity in communicating information to the abſent, 
The following inſtance of Indian hieroglyphic writing, 
Dr. Mitchel was an eye-witneſs to. Being in company 
with ſeveral other gentlemen, as they were proceeding 
up Onondago river, to an Indian treaty, they overtook 
ſeveral canoes of Senaka Indians, who encamped with 
them at night near fort Brewington ; and, the next day 
proving rainy, they continued in company till the 
weather became ſo favourable as to permit them to 
croſs the Oneida Lake. During the ſtorm, one of 
the canoes ſtove, and became unfit for ſervice. The 
_ commiſſioners took the crew on-board their boat, and 

carried them to a landing- place ſome diſtance up Wood 
Creek. Here one of them, before he left the water, 
took the following method, to let his companions, who 
were left behind, know when and whither they had 
proceeded. He took a piece of wood, and hewed it 
flat and ſmooth, and then raked his fire for a ſuitable 
coal, with which he rudely delineated, on the ſlab, the 
figure of an Indian carrying a gun reverſed upon his 
ſnoulder. In front of him he drew a crooked line, 
which reached to a man with a long coat and cocked 
hat, and holding a cane in his hand; and behind him 


a framed 
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a framed houſe. He then took a ſtrait pole, and tied 
ſome weeds, and graſs upon one end of it, and fixed 
the other in the earth, in ſuch a manner, that, in the 
poſition the ſun then was, which was fix o'clock in 
the morning, it caſt no ſhadow ; or, in other words, 
he pointed it exactly towards the ſun. The meaning of 
all was this: © Suſquewewah (the name of the In- 
dian) left this ſpot at fix o'clock in the morning, or 
when the ſun was in the place where the pole 37a 
and has proceeded up Wood Creek, (which is re- 
markably crooked) to the ſettlement where the com- 
miſſioners of the State of New York are aſſembled to 
hold a treaty with the Indians.” All theſe in/fgnia 
were arranged ſo conſpicuouſly on the margin of the 
creek, that his companions behind could ſcarcely avoid 
obſerving them as they paſſed. 

In the interior parts of America various monuments 
of art have been found, which diſcover greater inge- 
nuity in their conſtruction than the preſent generation 
of Indians appear to poſſeſs. Two miles weſt of the 
Geneſſee river, in the State of New Vork, we have 
been informed, are the remains of an ancient Indian 
fort. It encloſes about four acres; 1s encompaſſed 
with a ditch eight feet wide and five or fix feet deep, 
and has fix gateways. Its form is qtrcular, except on 
one part, which is defended by nature with a high 
bank, at the foot of which is a fine ſtream of water; 
there is an appearance of there having been a deep co- 
vered way through the middle of the bank to the wa- 
ter. Some of the trees on the bank and in the ditch 
look as if they had been growing an hundred and fifty 


or two hundred years. Half a mile ſouth, on an emi- 


nence, are the ruins of another Indian fortified town, 


of ſmaller dimenſions, and more ——— ſitu- 
e 


ated for defence. The old Indians ſay theſe forts were 
built before the Senakas were admitted into confede- 


racy with the Mohawks, Onondagos, Oneidas, and 


Cayogas, and while the Senakas were at war with the 
| Ff 2 Miſſiſſuages, 
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Miſſiſſuages, and other Indians, on the Great Lakes, 


which Mr. Kirkland conjectures, from various ac- 
counts that he received from different tribes, was at 
leaſt three hundred years ago. 

A few miles from the above-mentioned forts, at a 
place which the Senakas call Tegateenedaghque, fig- 
nifying a town with a fort at each end, are the remains 
of two other forts, conſtructed nearly in the ſame form, 
with fix gates, a ditch, and a ſtream of water, and a 
covered way to it. Near the northern fort, are the 
ruins of a funeral pile, fix feet high, and twenty or 
thirty feet diameter, where were buried eight hundred 


Indians, who, according to tradition, fell in a famous 


battle fought at this place, between the Senakas, who 
were the victors, and the weſtern Indians, The wea- 
pons of war then in uſe were bows and arrows, the 


| ſpear or javelin pointed with bone, and the war-club, 


or death-mall. When the former fort of weapons 
were expended, they came to cloſe engagement with 
the latter. The warriors wore a ſhort jacket made of 
willow ſticks or mooſe wood, laced tight round their 
bodies; on their head, ti.cy wore a cap of the ſame 
kind, but commonly wove double, the better to ſecure 
them againſt a mortal blow from the death-mall. The 
battle above mentioned was fought, ſome of the In- 
dians ſay three hundred, ſome four hundred, and ſome 
five hundred, lives or ages ago, and long before the 
arrival of the Europeans. They commonly reckon a 
life or an age, one hundred winters or colds, _ 

Mr. Kirkland obſerves, that there are ſimilar veſ- 
tiges of ancient fortified towns throughout the exten- 
five territories of the Six Nations, and, by Indian report, 
in various other parts, and particularly on a branch of 
the Delaware river, which appear to be very ancient. 
He adds, ] find, on enquiring, that a tradition prevails 
among the Indians in general, that all Indians came 
from the weſt.” This 1s a confirmation of the opinion 


that this ſecond claſs of Indians, of whom we have 
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been ſpeaking, and of which the Six Nations make a 
part, came over from the north-eaſt of Aſia, to the 
north-weſt coaſt of America, whence they migrated 
ſouth towards Mexico, and eaſtward into the preſent 
territory of the United States. | 

Judging of the ancient Indians from the traditionary 
accounts of them, and the ruins we have been de- 
ſcribing, we are led to conceive of them as a more 
civilized, ingenious, and warlike, people, than their de- 
ſcendants at the preſent time. We are at a loſs for 
the cauſes of their degeneracy, unleſs we mention as 
ſuch the introduction of ſpirituous liquors among them, 
a deep ſenſe of their inferiority in military ſkill to the 
white people, and their chagrin and broken hearted- 
neſs at the loſs of their lands and being forced to give 
place to their ſuppoſed enemies. 

The third claſs of American Indians, viz. thoſe 
who inhabit Eſquimaux, Labrador, and the countries 
around, are much leſs known than either of the afore- 
mentioned claſſes. Thoſe who profeſs to be beſt ac- 

uainted with them ſay, they differ in fize and ſhape 
Nom the other American Indians, and reſemble the 
Laplanders, Greenlanders, and Samoiedes, from whom 
it is conjectured they are deſcended. 

In the years 1771 and 1772, Mr. Hearne, an in- 
genious young gentleman, travelled many hundred 
miles into theſe dreary countries : and, in his journal 
draws a plain artleſs picture of the modes of life, the 
ſcanty means of ſubſiſtence, and the ſingular wretched- 
neis in almoſt every reſpect, of the various tribes, 
who, without fixed habitations, paſs their lives in 
roving over the dreary deſerts and frozen lakes of the 
extenſive tract of continent through which he paſſed. 
The following extracts from his Journal will give the 
reader a better and more juſt idea of theſe Indians 
than any accounts of them which the author can furniſh 
from any other ſource, 
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« We arrived at the Copper-mine river on the 
1th. of July 1771; and, as! Pound afterwards, about 
forty miles from its exit into the ſea. On our arrival 
at the river, the Indians diſpatched three men before, 
as ſpies, to ſee if any Eſquimaux Indians were about 
the river: and, on the fifteenth of the ſame month, as 
I was continuing my ſurvey towards the mouth of the 
river, I met the ſpies, who informed me there were 
five tents of Eſquimaux on the weſt fide of the river, 
and, by their accounts of the diſtance, I judged they 
were about twelve miles off. On receiving this news, 
no more attention was paid to my ſurvey, but their 
whole thought was engaged on planning the beſt me- 
thod of ſtealing on them the enſuing night, and killing 
them while aſleep. The better to complete their de- 
ſign it was neceſſary to croſs the river; and, by the ac- 
count of the ſpies, no place was ſo proper for that 
| purpoſe as where we were, it being fine and ſmooth, 
and at ſome diſtance from any cataract. Accordingly, 
after they had put their guns, targets, ſpears, &c. in 
order, we were ferried over the river, the doing of 
which (as we had only three canoes) took up a conſi- 
derable time. It muſt be obſerved, that before we ſet 
out on the weſt fide, all the men painted their targets, 
ſome with the image of the ſun, others with the moon, 
others with different kinds of birds and beaſts of prey, 
and ſome had the images of fairies and other imagi- 
nary beings on them, which, according to their filly 
imaginations, are inhabitants of the different elements, 
as the earth, ſea, air, &c. By a ſtrict inquiry into 
the reaſon of this ſuperſtition, I found that each man 
had the image of that being painted on his target 
which he relied moſt on for ſucceſs in the intended 
battle with the Eſquimaux : and ſome were contented 
with a ſingle repreſentation ; whilſt others, doubtful, 
I ſuppoſe, of the power of any ſingle being, would 
have their targets covered to the very margin with 
hieroglyphics, quite unintelligible, 
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te This piece of ſuperſtition being completed, we 
began to advance towards the tents of the Eſquimaux, 
always walking in low grounds, and being very care- 
ful how we croſſed any hills, for fear of being ſeen by 
the inhabitants. The number of my gang being ſo far 
ſuperior to the five tents of Eſquimaux, and the war- 
like manner in which they were equipped, in propor- 
tion to what might be expected of the poor Eſqui- 
maux, rendered a total maſſacre inevitable, unleſs 
kind Providence ſhould work a miracle for their pre- 
ſervation. The land was ſo ſituated, that we walked 
under cover of the hills till we came within two hun- 
dred yards of their tents, where the Indians that were 
with me lay ſome time in ambuſh, watching the mo- 
tions of the Eſquimaux (for we were in full ſight of 
their tents). The Indians adviſed me to ſtay here till 
the fight was over, with which I would by no means 
comply; for I thought, when the Eſquimaux were ſur- 
priſed, they would fly every where for refuge, and if 
they found me alone, not knowing me from an enemy, 
they would lay violent hands on me when there were 
none to aſſiſt. I therefore determined to accompany 
them, aſſuring them at the ſame time that I would have 
no hand in the murder unleſs I found it neceſſary for 
my own ſafety. They ſeemed highly pleaſed with my 
propoſal, and directly fixed a ſpear and bayonet for 
me, but I had no target. By the time this was all 
ſettled it was near one o'clock in the morning, when, 
finding all the Eſquimaux aſleep in their tents, they 
ran on them without being diſcovered, until they came 
cloſe to their very doors. They then began the cruel 
maſſacre, while I ſtood neuter in the rear, and in a few 
ſeconds a ſcene truly ſhocking preſented itſelf to my 
view, For, as the poor unhappy victims were ſur- 
priſed in the midſt of their ſleep, they had neither 
power nor time ta make any reſiſtance; but men, wo- 
men, and children, ran out of their tents quite naked. 


But, alas, where could they fly for ſhelter! They 
every 
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every ſoul fell a ſacrifice to Indian barbarity, in all near 
thirty. The ſhrieks and groans of the poor expiring 
fouls were truly horrible; and this was much increaſe 
by the fight of one poor girl, about eighteen years 
old, whom they killed fo near to me, that, when the 
firſt ſpear was ftruck into her, ſhe fell down and twiſted 
about my feet and legs, and it was with much difh- 
culty I diſengaged myſelt from her dying graſps. As 
the Indians purſued her, I ſolicited for her life; but ſo 
far was it from being granted, that I was not fully 
aſſured of my own being in entire ſafety for offerin 
to ſpeak in her behalf, When I begged her life, the 
two fellows that followed her made no reply, till they 
had both their ſpears through her fixed into the 
ground : they then both looked me fternly in the face, 
and began to upbraid me, by aſking me if I wanted an 
Eſquimaux wife; at the ſame time paying no regard 
to the loud ſhrieks of the poor girl who was twining 
round the ſpears like an eel. Indeed I was obliged 
at laſt to defire that they would be more expeditious 
in diſpatching her out of her miſery, leſt otherwiſe 1 
ſhould be obliged out of pity, to aſſiſt in performing 
that friendly office. The brutiſh manner in which 
they uſed the bodies, which they had deprived of life, 
is too ſhocking, and would be too indecent, to deſcribe; 
and the terror of mind I was in from ſuch a fituation 
is ſo much eaſier to be conceived than deſcribed, that I 
mall not attempt it. When they had completed this 
moſt inhuman murder, we obſerved ſeven more tents 
on the oppoſite fide of the river. The Indians of theſe 
tents were ſoon in great confuſion, but did not offer 
to make their eſcape. The Indians fired many ſhot at 
them acroſs the river; but the poor Eſquimaux were 
ſo unacquainted with the nature of guns, that when 
the bullets ſtruck the rocks they ran in great bodies to 
ſee what was ſent them, and ſeen:ed curious in exa- 
mining the pieces of lead which they found flatted on 
the rocks, till at laſt one man was ſhot through = 
1 Cg; 
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leg, after which they embarked in their canoes, with 
their wives and children, and paddled to a ſhoal in the 
river. When my Indians had made all their obſerva- 
tions on the bodies, as above-mentioned, and had 
plundered their tents of all their copper-work (which 
they and the Copper Indians uſed inſtead of iron), they 
aſſembled at the top of an high hill, ſtanding in a circle 
with their ſpears erect in the air, and gave ſhouts of 
victory, calling out Tina! Tima! by way of deriſion 


to the ſurviving Eſquimaux who were ſtanding on the 


ſnoal. We then went up the river about half a mile, 
to the place were our canoes and baggage were, with 
an intent to croſs over and plunder the other ſeven 
tents. It taking up a conſiderable time to get all acroſs 
the river, as we had only three canoes, and being en- 
tirely under cover of the rocks, the poor Eſquimaux 
whom we left on the ſhoal thought we were gone 
about our own buſineſs, and had returned to their 
tents again. And the land was fo ſituated on the eaſt 
fide that the Indians went under cover of the hills, 
until they were within an hundred yards of their tents, 
where they ſaw the Eſquimaux buſy in tying up their 
bundles. They ran on them again with great fury; 
but, having their canoes ready, they all embarked, and 
reached the ſhoals before-mentioned, except one poor 
old man, who, being too attentivein tying up his things, 
had not time to reach his canoe, and ſo fell a ſacrifice 
to Indian fury. After the Indians had plundered theſe 
tents of what they thought worth their notice, they 
threw their tent-poles into the river, broke their ſtone 
kettles, and did all they could to diſtreſs the poor ſur- 
vivors. We found an aged woman at a ſmall diſtance 
up the river, ſnaring of ſalmon, whom they butchered 
in the ſame manner, every man having a thruſt at her 
with his ſpear.” The other extract is as follows:: 

* This day, January the 11th, 1772, as the Indians 
were hunting, ſome of them ſaw a ſtrange ſnow-ſhoe 
track, which they followed, and at a conſiderable diſ- 
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tance, came to a little hut, where they found a young 
woman fitting alone. They brought her to the tents, 
and on examining her found that ſhe was one of the 
weſtern dog-ribbed Indians, and had been taken pri- 
ſoner by the Arathapeſcow Indians, in the ſummer of 
1770; and when the Indians, who took her priſoner, 
were near this place in 1771, ſhe eloped from them, 
with an intent to return to her own country. But it 
being fo far off, and when ſhe was taken priſoner 
having come all the way in canoes, with the winding of 
rivers and lakes, ſhe had forgot the way, and had been 
in this little hut ever fince the beginning of fall. By 
her account of the moons paſt fince her elopement, it 
appears to have been the middle of laſt July when ſhe 
left the Arapatheſcow Indians, and ſhe had not ſeen a 
human face fince. She had ſupported herſelf by 
ſnaring rabbits, -partridges, and ſquirrels, and was now 
in good health, and I think as fine a woman, of a real 
Indian, as I have ſeen in any part of North America, 
She had nothing to make ſnares of but the ſinews of 
rabbits legs and feet, which ſhe twiſted together for 
that purpoſe; and of the rabbits ſkins had made a neat 
and warm winter's clothing. The ſtock of materials 
ſhe took with her when ſhe eloped, conſiſted of about 
five inches of an iron hoop for a knife, a ſtone ſteel, 
and other hard ſtones for flints, together with other 
fire tackle, as tinder, &c. about an inch and an half of 
the ſhank of the ſhoeing of an arrow, of iron, of which 
ſhe made an awl. She had not been long at the tents, 
before half a ſcore of men wreſtled to ſee who ſhould 
have her for a wife. She ſays, that when the Aratha- 
peſcow Indians took her priſoner they ſtole upon the 
tents in the night, when all the inhabitants were aſleep, 
and murdered every foul, except herſelf and three 
other young women. Her father, mother, and huſ- 
band, were in the ſame tent with her, and they were 
all killed. Her child, of about five months old, ſhe 
took with her, wrapt in a bundle ot her own clothing, 

undiſcovered, 
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undiſcovered, in the night. But when ſhe arrived at 
the place where the Arathapeſcows had left their wives, 
which was not far off, it being then day-break, theſe 
Indian women immediately began to examine her bun- 
dle; and, having there found the child, took it from 
her and killed it immediately. The relation of this 
ſhocking ſcene only ſerved the ſxvages of my gang for 
laughter. Her country is ſo far to the weſtward, that 
ſhe ſays ſhe never ſaw any tron or other metal till ſhe 
was taken priſoner ; thoſe of her tribe. making their 
hatchets and chiſſels of deer's horns, and knives of 
ſtone and bone ; their arrows are ſhod with a kind of 
ſlate, bone, and deer's horns, and their inſtruments to 

make their wood-work are nothing but beaver's teeth. 

They have frequently heard of the uſeful materials 

that the nations to the eaſt of them are ſupplied with 

from the Engliſh; but, inſtead of drawing nearer to be 

in the way of trading for iron- work, &c. are obliged 

to remove farther back to avoid the Arathapeſcow 

Indians, as they make ſurpriſing ſlaughter among them 

every year, both winter and ſummer.” 

The Eſquimaux, according to Mr. Pennant, are 
diſtinguiſhed from the tribes ſouth of them, chiefly by 
their dreſs, their canoes, and their inſtruments of chace. 
He divides them into two varieties. About Prince 
William's Sound they are of the largeſt fize. As you 
advance northward they decreaſe in height, till they 
dwindle into the dwarfiſh tribes, which occupy ſome 
of the coaſts of the Icy Sea, and the maritime parts of 
Hudſon's Bay, of Greenland, and Labrador. Their 
ewarkſhneſs is doubtleſs occaſioned by the ſcantineſs 
of their proviſions, and the ſeverity of their climate. 
Beyond the fixty-ſeventh degree north latitude, accord- 
ing to Captain Ellis's account, there are no inhabi- 
tants. The Arctic countries in America, Aſia, and 
Greenland, if inhabited at all, have very few inhabi- 
tants; and thoſe are of the dwarfiſh kind, ſcattered on 
the banks of rivers, lakes, and ſeas, and ſubſiſt mi- 
Gg 2 ſerably 
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ferably upon fiſh, and the fleſh of thoſe animals which 


inhabit thoſe frozen regions, with the ſkins of which 
they clothe themſelves. 

Mr. Crantz gives it as his opinion, that the Eſqui- 
maux came originally from the north-eaſt regions of 
Great Tartary, between the Icy Sea and Mungalia; 
becauſe he obſerves a greater affinity between them 
and the Kalmucks, Tanguſes, and Kamſkadales, who 
inhabit thoſe regions, than between them and the 
Laplanders, Samoiedes, and Oſtiacks, who inhabit the 
north-weſt parts of Europe, whence, it has generally 
been conjectured, the Eſquimaux migrated. It is his 
opinion alſo, that Greenland was ſettled in the four- 
teenth century, from the north-eaſtern parts of Ame- 
rica; for, till that period, Greenland appears not to 
have had any inhabitants. The route which the firſt 
migrants took, he ſuppoſes was, firſt into Tartary, 
after the diſperſion of the nations, thence into Kamt- 
ſkatka, thence acroſs the ſtrait which ſeparates the two 
continents; whence they ſpread themſelves unmoleſted, 
into the then uninhabited countries round Hudſon's 
Bay, and down as far ſouth as Canada. And here 
they were found in the eleventh century, by the Nor- 
wegians, in their Wineland. Afterwards theſe more 
ſoutherly regions were conquered by the more nume- 
rous and powerful tribes ſouth cf the Lakes, and the 
Eſquimaux were forced to retire as far north as the 
ſixtieth degree north latitude. Here Captain Ellis 
found the Eſquimaux, in his voyage to Hudſon's Bay, 
and diſcovered that they had the ſame aſpect, dreſs, 
boats, hunting and fiſhing implements, habitations, 
manners, and uſages, as the Greenlanders, They are 
often purſued ws hunted, as we have ſeen above, by 
the other Indians, who live about the ſouth and weſt 
ſhores of Hudſon's Bay, and who appear to be quite 
a different people. 

The newly-diſcovered American Indians about 
Nootka Sound diſguiſe themſelves after the manner 


of 
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of the ancient Scythians, in dreſſes made of the ſkins 
of wolves and other wild beaſts, and wear even the 
heads fitted to their own. Theſe habits they uſe in 
the chace to eireumvent the animals of the field. 

Concerning the religion of the Indians much has 
been ſaid, and much that has no foundation. In ge- 
neral it may be ſaid, that they have all an idea of a 
Supreme Being, whom they worſhip under different 
names, and with a great variety of ſuperſtitious rites 
and ceremonies. Some, particularly the nations of 
the Algonquin language, call their Supreme God the 
Great Hare; fome Michabou, and others Atabocan. 
The Being oppoled to this Fit Spirit, whom they 
conſidered as the Creator and Governor of the world 
they ſtyled the Great Tiger. 

The name of the Hurons' Supreme God, or more 
properly their God of War, is Areſtcui; of the Iro- 
quois, Agreſtouſe; but moſt of the nations fouth of 
the Lakes, as far as Louiſiana, denominate their Su- 
preme God, the Great, the Gocd, or the Grand, Spirit, 
to whom they aſcribe a kind of omnipreſence, and 
whom they invoke as their guardian. To their evil 
genii they never addreſs themſelves, except to entreat 
them not to do them any injury; and to appeaſe their 
wrath they often ſacrifice to them. Mr. Kirkland 
mentions a ſmall lake, which he viſited, ſituated at 
the foot of a precipice, nearly fifty feet perpendicular 
height, in the territory of the Six Nations, in which, 
the old Indians affirm, reſided formerly a demon in 
the ſhape of a dragon, and that he had been ſeen fre- 
quently to diſgorge balls of liquid fire. To appeaſe 
his wrath, they ſaid, many a facrifice of tobacco had 
been made at the lake by their fathers. 

The country on tne north weſtern part of the con- 
tinent of America, bounded by the Pacific Ocean, not- 
withſtanding the late diſcoveries, is yet, in a great 
meaſure, unexplored. This coaſt is inhabited by nu- 
merous but ſmall tribes of Indians ; each tribe appears 
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to be independent and governed by its own chief, 
They differ from each other in their language and cuſ- 
toms. The neighbouring tribes are frequently in- 
volved in wars with each other. It is impoſſible to 
aſcertain with any degree of certainty the number of 
inhabitants; but they have been computed at ten 
thouſand, from Cook's River to Nootka Sound, an 
extent of about one thouſand miles. Captain Port- 
lock ſaw at Cape Edgecomb ſeveral men much mark- 
ed with the ſmall-pox; and was informed that the 
diſtemper carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 
From what circumſtances he could collect, he conjec- 
tured 1t was brought by the Spaniards, who were there 
in 1775. The natives are for the moſt part ſhort in 
ſtature: their faces, men and women, are in general 
flat and round, with high cheek- bones and flat noſes; 
and their teeth white and regular. Their complexions 
are lighter than the ſouthern Indians, and ſome of 
their women have roſy cheeks. Both ſexes are fond 
of ornamenting themſelves with beads and trinkets, 
and they generally paint their hands and faces. They 
have a cuſtom of making a longitudinal ſlit in the 
under lip, between the mouth and chin, ſome of them 
as large as the mouth, in which they wear a piece of 
bone, wood, or ivory, fitted with holes in it, from 
which they ſuſpend beads, as low as the chin. They 
are very fond of maſks or viſors, and various kinds of 
caps painted with different devices, ſuch as birds, 
beaſts, fiſhes, and ſometimes repreſentations of the 
human face. They have likewiſe many devices carved 
in wood, which are greatly valued by them. There 
appears to be a greater uniformity in the dreſs of the 
different tribes than in their ornaments. The aper- 
ture, or ſecond mouth, above the chin, ſeems confined 
to the men of Cook's river and Prince William's 
Sound ; whilſt the wooden ornament in the under lip, 
is worn by the women only in that part of the coaſt 
from Port Mulgrave to Queen Charlotte's Iflands.--- 

T hieving 
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Thieving is a very prevalent inclination among them, 
which is practiſed, not only upon ſtrangers, but among 
themſelves. In the courſe of their trading, they are 
frequently ſeen to ſteal from each other, and on being 
detected they will give up the articles ſtolen with a 
laugh, and immediately appear as unconcerned as if 
nothing had happened. Their habitations are gene- 
rally the moſt wretched that can be conceived ; a few 
poles ſtuck in the ground, without regularity, looſely 
covered with bark, conſtitute their huts, which are 
quite inſufficient to ſhelter them from the ſnow and 
rain, and the inſides of their dwellings exhibit a com- 
plete picture of filth and indolence. In one corner are 
thrown the bones and remaining fragments of victuals 
left at their meals; in another, heaps of fiſh and pu- 
trified fleſh, greaſe, oil, &c. In ſhort, the whole 
ſerves to ſhew in how wretched a ſtate it is poſſible for 
human beings to exiſt. 

They ſubſiſt wholly by fiſhing and hunting. Their 
clothing is made of the ſkins of animals and birds; 
and the probable reaſon why theſe Indians take no 
greater pains in the conſtruction of their habitations, 
is, that their ſituation is merely temporary; for no 
ſooner does the maſter of a tribe find game begin to 
gro ſcarce, or fiſh not ſo plenty as he expected, than 
he takes down his hut, puts the boards or backs into 
his canoe, and paddles away to ſeek a ſpot better 
adapted to his purpoſes ; which having found, he 
erects his dwelling in the ſame careleſs manner as 
before. 

The chief obje& of civilized nations in navigating 
this coaſt hitherto has been to traffic with the natives 
tor furs; which they give in exchange for picces of 
iron, nails, beads, penknives, and other trifling trin- 
kets. Theſe furs are carried to China and diſpoſed of 
to a great profit. The ſkins obtained are thoſe of the 
ſea-otter, racoon, pine-marten, land-beaver, carleſs 
mammot, &c, 


; The 
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The inhabitants of the Sandwich Iflands, diſcovered 
by Captain Cook, are much commended, notwith- 
ſtanding their horrid cuſtom of eating human fleſh, 
In every thing manufactured by them there is an inge- 
nuity and neatneſs in an uncommon degree ; and the 
elegant form and poliſh of ſome of their fiſhing-hooks 
could not be exceeded by an European artiſt, even 
aſſiſted by all his proper tools. From what was ſcen 
of their agriculture alſo, it appeared that they were by 
no means novices in that art, and that the quantity and 
goodneſs of their vegetable productions might with 
propriety be attributed as much to their ſkilful culture 
as to the fertility of the ſoil. The language of the 
Sandwich Iſles is almoſt identically the fame with that 
of Otaheite. 

Farther to the northward is the coaſt of New Al- 
bion, alſo diſcovered by Captain Cook, on the ſeventh 
of March 1778. When he landed, the natives ſeemed 
at firſt to prefer iron to every other article of com- 
merce ; but at laſt they ſhewed ſuch a predilection for 
braſs, that ſcarcely a bit of it was left in the ſhips, 
except what belonged to the neceſſary inſtruments. 
It was obſerved alſo, that theſe people were much 
more tenacious of their property than any of the ſa- 
vage nations that had hitherto been met with, inſo- 
much that they would part neither with wood, water, 
graſs, nor the moſt trifling article, without a compen- 
ſation, and were ſometimes very unreaſonable in their 
demands ; with which, however, Captain Cook al- 
ways complied as far as was in his power. 

The place where the Reſolution was anchored was 
by this celebrated navigator called St. George's Sound, 
but he afterwards underſtood that the natives gave it 
the name of Nootka. Its entrance is ſituated in the 
eaſt corner of Hope Bay; in north latitude forty- nine 
degrees and thirty-three minutes, eaſt longitude two 
hundred and thirty-three degrees and twelve minutes. 
The climate, as far as they had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving it, was much milder than that on the eaſtern 
coaſt of the American continent in the ſame parallel of 
latitude: and it was remarkable that the thermometer, 
even in the night, never fell lower than forty-two de- 
grees, while in the day- time it frequently roſe to ſixty 
degrees. The trees met with here are chiefly the Ca- 
nadian pine, white cypreſs, and ſome other kinds of 
pine. There ſeemed to be a ſcarcity of birds, which 
are much haraſſed by the natives, who ornament their 
clothes with the feathers, and uſe the fleſh for food. 
The people are no ſtrangers to the uſe of metals, hav- 
ing iron tools in general uſe 2 them; and Mr. 
Gore procured two filver ſpoons, of a conſtruction fi- 
milar to what may be obſerved in ſome Flemiſh pic- 
tures, from a native who wore them round his neck 
as an ornament. It is moſt probable that theſe metals 
have been conveyed to them by the way of Hudſon's 
Bay and Canada ; nor is it improbable that ſome of 
them may have been introduced from the north-weſt- 
ern parts of Mexico, h 

Proceeding farther to the northward, Captain Cook 
fell in with a race of people who had evidently been 
viſited by the Ruſſians, and ſeemed to have adopted 
from them ſome improvements in dreſs, &c. In the 
proſecution of this part of the voyage it appeared that 
they had been providentially conveyed in the dark 
through a paſſage ſo dangerous, that the commander 
would not have ventured upon it in the day-time. 
They were now got in among thoſe iſlands which had 
lately been diſcovered by Captain Beering and other 
Ruſſian navigators, and came to an anchor in a harbour 
of Oonalaſhka, ſituated in north latitude fifty-three 
degrees and fifty-five minutes, eaſt longitude one 
hundred and ninety-three degrees and thirty minutes. 
Here it was remarked that the inhabitants had as yet 
profited very little by their intercourſe with the Ruſ- 
ſiaus; ſo that they did not even dreſs the fiſh they uſed 
for their food, but deyoured them quite raw. 
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With regard to the natives of Oonalaſhka, they are 
to appearance the moſt inoffenſive and peaceable peo- 
ple in the world, not to be in a ſtate of civilization; 
though perhaps this may be owing in ſome meaſure to 
the connection they have long had with the Ruſſians. 
From the affinity obſerved between the language of 
the Eſquimaux, Greenlanders, and thoſe of Norton's 
Sound, in north latitude ſixty- four degrees and fifty- 
five minutes, there is great reaſon to believe, that ll 
thoſe nations are of the ſame extraction; and, if that be 
the caſe, there is little reaſon to doubt, that a commu- 
nication, by ſea, exiſts between the eaſtern and weſtern 
ſides of the American continent; which, however, 
may probably be ſhut up by ice in the winter time, 
or even for the moſt part throughout the year. 

The natives of Waſhington Ifland, which Captain 
Cook next paſſed, are in general well made, robuſt, 
active, and athletic ; and of a larger fize than thoſe on 
the oppoſite continent, and of a lighter complexion, 
T heir hair 1s very harſh and Jong, and tied back with 
a piece of red cedar bark. The women have a very 
fingular mode of ornamenting, or rather of disfiguring, 
themſelves, by making, when very young, a ſmall hole 
in the under lip, and putting in a ſmall piece or plug 
of wood, for the purpoſe of keeping it diſtended. By 
frequently, increaſing the ſize of this plug, as they ad- 
vance 1n age, by the time they are five and twenty, 
the hole becomes large enough to contain a piece of 
wood two inches long, and about an inch wide, the 
upper part of which is dug out in the form of a ſpoon, 
which ſerves both for ornament and uſe, as it is uſed at 
their meals to contain the oil for their fiſh, This 
cuſtom, however, 1s not general throughout the iſland. 
Their war implements, which they have frequent oc- 
caſion to uſe, ſome or other of the tribes being almoſt 
perpetually at war, are ſpears about fifteen teet long, 
with the ends pointed with ſhells or ſtone, and bows 
and arrows. The iron which they obtain in traffic 1s 
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immediately converted into ornaments for the neck, 
and into knives. Their mode of working it could 
not be diſcovered. It is a cuſtom in ſome of the tribes, 
when a priſoner offends them, for the chiefs to kill and 
eat him. Mr. Cordis, who ſpent ſome time among 
them, was an eye-witneſs to one inſtance of this kind, 
as he found a piece of human fleſh with an Indian 
woman, the wife of a chief, of which ſhe ate, and 
appeared to be fond. Their comman diet is dried fiſh 
and their ſpawn, mixed with a large quantity of fiſh- 
oil. They ſometimes, when they have no fire near, 
eat (mall fiſh raw, juſt as they are taken from the 
water. 

Their habitations are ſmall huts of a triangular 
form, conſtructed of poles, and the bark of cedar trees, 
with a ſmall hole for a door. They frequently re- 
move from place to place, as the fiſh go up or down 
the river. The men are extremely jealous of their 
wives, but chaſtity 1s not among the virtues of the 
young unmarried women, Both men and women ge- 
nerally paint themſelves red or black, every morning. 
Their dreſs conſiſts of ſkins thrown over their ſhould- 
ers, and tied round their necks with a leathern thong; 
the reſt part of their bodies is entirely naked, except 
the women, who ſometimes, but not always, have a 
ſkin faſtened round their waiſt, 

Their method of diſpoſing of their dead is very ſin- 
gular, They put the corpſe into a ſquare box; if the 
box happens to be too ſmall for the body, they cut off 
the head, or other parts of it, which they put into the 
vacant places. This being done, the box 1s ſecured 
by having ſeveral mats wound round it, and then is. 
hoiſted into the top of the higheſt tree in the neigh- 
bourhood, where it is faſtened and left till the box 
decays and drops in pieces. Though frequently aſked, 
they would not tell their reaſons for this cuſtom. | 

The manner of treating the dead, on the continent 
oppoſite the iſland, is ſomewhat different, They put 
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the dead body into a ſquare box, when it is become a 
little putrified, and ſecure it well with cords. After 
this the relations of the deceaſed feat themſelves on the 
box, and, with an inſtrument made of a ſhell, cut their 
faces till they are covered with blood, ſpeaking all the 
while in a loud and melancholy tone. This ceremony 
being over, they waſh themſelves, and return to the 
company with great gaiety. The corpſe is then put 
under a great tree, and covered with mats and earth, 
and left to be devoured by wild beaſts. 
In the Iſland of O-why-hee, the men are above the 
middle fize, ſtout, well-made, and fleſhy, but not fat. 
Their colour is brown olive. The women are in ge- 
neral maſculine, though there are ſome delicately made, 
and the voice of them all is ſoft and feminine. The 
hair both of the head and beard is black ; that on the 
head the men wear in the form of a helmet, that is, a 
long frizzled ridge from the forchead to the neck, the 
fides being much ſhorter. 
Both men and women appeared to be of a good 
diſpoſition, and behaved to each other with the ten- 
' dereſt regard. The cuſtom of tattowing prevails 
greatly among them; but the men have a much larger 
ſhare of it than the women : many (particularly ſome 
of the natives of Mow-whee) have one half their 
body, from head to foot, marked in this manner, which 
gives them a moſt ſtriking appearance. It is done with 
great regularity, and looks remarkably neat: ſome have 
only an arm marked in this manner, others a leg; ſome 
again have both arm and leg, and others only the 
hand. The women are for the moſt part marked upon 
the hand, and ſome upon the tip of their tongue. 
Both ſexes have a particular mark according to the 
diſtri in which they live; or it is rather the mark of 
the aree, or principal man, under whoſe juriſdiction 
they more immediately are. Both men and women 
are very cleanly in their perſons ; the latter waſh their 
whole bodies in freſh water twice and ſometimes three 
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times a-day. There are no people in the world who 
indulge themſelves more in their ſenſual appetite than 
theſe: in fact they carry it to moſt ſcandalous and 
ſhameful degree, and in a manner not proper to be 
mentioned. The ladies are very laviſh of their fa-- 
vours; yet ſome of their attachments ſeem purely the 
effect of affection. They are initiated into this way 
of life at an early period; we ſaw ſome who could not 
be more than ten years old. 

Their dreſs conſiſts of cloth of different kinds: 
that worn by the men, which is called marro, is about 
half a yard wide, and four yards long; that of the wo- 
men, three quarters of a yard wide, and of the ſame 
length as the men: this they call pab-õ cuwa; they 
both wear it round their middle, but the men paſs it 
between their legs. The principal ornaments of the 
men are the feather caps and cloaks; ſome of the lat- 
ter reach down to their heels, and have a moſt mag- 
nificent appearance. They are made for the moſt 
part of red and yellow feathers, which are tied upon 
fine net- work. -The women too have their ſhare in 
the ornamental way: that which they value moſt is the 
orai. This is a kind of ruff or necklace, made of red, 
green, black, and yellow, feathers, curiouſly put to- 
gether and in moſt elegant patterns. They never 
think themſelves dreſſed without one or two of theſe 
round their necks, and thoſe who can afford it wear 
many. Others again are compoſed of ſmall variegated 
ſhells, diſpoſed in a very neat manner ; and ſome con- 
ſiſt of ſeveral rows of twiſted hair, with a piece of 
carved wood or bone, highly poliſhed, the bottom 
part forming a curve. The higher the quality of the 
wearer, the greater is the ſize of the wood or bone, and 
the quantity of the twiſted hair. The next thing is 
the poo-remah or bracelet ; the moſt valuable are 
made of boar's tuſks faſtened together fide by fide with 
a piece of ſtring, by means of a hole drilled through 
the middle; the larger the tuſks, the greater ay 
| ome- 
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Sometimes two ſhells tied round the wriſts, with twiſt- 
ed or braided hair, ſerve the purpoſe of bracelets; but 
even 1n this caſe they ſhew great nicety, being parti- 
cularly careful to match them as near as pollible, 
There are ſuppoſed to be on this ifland about one 
hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, So long as 
the name of Captain Cook ſhall be remembered, O- 
why-hee will not be forgotten ; for he here fell a vic- 
tim to a ſtrange concatenation of cauſes, which I ſhall 
briefly mention. 
Seven weeks were ſpent by Captain Cook in ex- 
ploring the coaſts of this iſland; and during all this 
time he continued to have the molt friendly intercourſe 
with the people. Several of the chiefs had attached 
themſelves greatly to the commander, and in general 
the people appeared to be much more honeſt in their 
diſpoſitions than any whom he had ever viſited, But 
by the time he had finiſhed his circumnavigation of 
the iſland, and caſt anchor in a bay called Karakakooa, 
matters were greatly altered. An univerſal diſpoſition 
to theft and plunder had now taken place ; and in this 
it was evident that the common people were encou- 
raged by their chiefs, who ſhared the booty with them, 
Still, however, no hoſtilities were commenced : the 
greateſt honours were paid to the commander ; and, 
on his going aſhore, he was received with ceremonies 
little ſhort of adoration, A vaſt quantity of hogs and 
other proviſions were procured for the ſhips; and on 
the fourth of February 1779, they left the ifland, not 
without moſt magnificent preſents from the chiefs, and 
ſuch as they had never before received in any part of 
the world. Unluckily they met with a ſtorm on the 
ſixth and ſeventh of the ſame month; during which 
the Reſolution ſprung the head of her foremaſt in 
ſuch a manner that they were obliged to return to 
Karakakooa bay to have it repaired. As they returned, 
Captain Cook had an opportunity of ſhewing his hu- 
nanity to the people by the reliet he afforded to 2 
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of their canoes which had ſuffered in the ſtorm. The 
ſame friendly intercourſe which had formerly been held 
with the natives now commenced, and Captain Cook 
was treated with the uſual honours ; but on the 13th 
of this month it was unhappily broken off on the fol- 
lowing account. One of the natives, being detected in 
ſtealing the tongs from the armourer's forge in the 
Diſcovery, was diſmiſſed with a ſevere flogging ; but 
this example was ſo far from being attended with any 
good effect, that in the afternoon another, having 
inatched up the tongs and a chiſſel, jumped overboard 
with them and ſwam for the ſhore. The maſter and 
midſhipman were inſtantly diſpatched in purſuitof him; 
but he eſcaped on-board a canoe, which paddled away 
ſo quickly that the cutter could not come near it. A 
chiet named Pareah, who was at this time on-board 
the Reſolution, underſtanding what had happened, pro- 
miſed to go aſhore and get back the ſtolen goods ; but 
before this could be done the thief had made his eſcape 
into the country. Captain Cook, who was at that 
time aſhore, had endeavoured to intercept the canoe 
when it landed, but was led out of the way by ſome 
of the natives who pretended to be his guides, The 
tongs and chiſſel, however, were brought back to the 
maſter as he advanced to the landing- place; but he, 
being now joined by ſome of the reſt of the people in 
the pinnace, could not be ſatisfied with the recovery 
of the ſtolen goods, but inſiſted upon having the thief 
or the canoe which carried him by way of repriſal. 
On his preparing to launch this laſt into the water, he 
was interrupted by Pareah, who infiſted that it was his 
property, and that he ſhould not take it away. As 
the officer paid no regard to his remonſtrances, Pa- 
reah, who ſeems to have been a very ſtrong man, ſei- 
zed him, pinioned his arms behind, and held him faſt 
by the hair of the head. On this one of the ſailors 
{truck the chief with an oar; on which, quitting the 
othcer, he inſtantly ſnatched the oar out of the man's 
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hand, and broke it in two accroſs his knee. The In- 
dians then attacked the ſailors with ſtones, and ſoon 
drove them to their boats, to which they were forced 
to ſwim, as they lay at ſome diſtance from the ſhore. 
The officers who could not ſwim retired to a ſmall 
rock, where they were cloſely purſued by the Indians; 
and here the maſter narrowly eſcaped with his life, 
till Pareah returned and obliged the Indians to give 
over their attacks. The gentlemen, ſenſible that Pa- 
reah's preſence alone could protect them, entreated 
him to remain with them till they could be brought 
off in the boats. On his refuſal, the maſter ſet out to 
the place where the obſervatories had been erected, for 
farther aſſiſtance; but Pareah, who met him, and, ſuſ- 
pecting his errand, obliged him to return. In the 
mean time the multitude had begun to break in pieces 
the pinnace, after having taken every thing out of her 
that was looſe : on the return of Pareah, however, 
they were again diſperſed, and ſome of their oars re- 
ſtored, after which the gentlemen were glad to get off 
in ſafety. Before they reached the ſhip Pareah over- 
took them in a canoe, and delivered the midſhipman's 
cap which had been taken from him in the ſcuffle ; he 
alſo joined noſes with them in token of friendſhip, and 
defired to know whether Captain Cook would kill him 
on account of what had happened. They aſſured 
him that he would not, and made ſigns of reconcilia- 
tion on their part. On this he left them, and paddled 
over to the town of Kavaroah; and that was the laſt 
time he was ſeen by the Engliſh. In the night-time 
the centinels were much alarmed by ſhrill and melan- 
choly ſounds from the adjacent villages, which they 
took to be the lamentations of the women. - Next day 
it was found that the large cutter of the Diſcovery 
had been carried off in the night-time; on which Cap- 
tain Cook ordered the launch and ſmall cutter to go 
under the command of the ſecond lieutenant, and to 
lie off the eaſt point of the bay in order to intercept 
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all the canoes that might attempt to get out, and if 
neceſſary to fire upon them. The third lieutenant of 
the Reſolution was diſpatched to the weſtern part of 
the bay on the ſame ſervice ; while the maſter was 
ſent in purſuit of a large double canoe already under 
fail, and making the beſt of her way out of the har- 
bour. He ſoon came up with her, and, by firing a 
few ſhots, obliged her to run on-ſhore, and the Indians 
to leave her. This was the canoe belonging to a chief 
named Omea, whoſe perſon was reckoned equally 
ſacred with that of the king, and to the neglect of 
ſecuring him we may attribute the ſucceeding diſaſter. 
Captain Cook now formed the reſolution o i going in 
perſon to ſeize the king himſelf in his capital of Ka- 
varoah ; and, as there was reaſon to ſuppoſe that he 
had fled, it was his defign to ſecure the large canoes, 
which on that account he cauſed to be hauled 1 on 
the beach. With this view he left the ſhip about 


ſeven o'clock in the morning of Sunday the 14th of 


February, being attended by the lieutenant of marines, 
a ſerjeant, corporal, and ſeven private men. The 


crew of the pinnace, under the command of Mr. Ro- 


berts, were alſo armed; and, as they rowed towards 
the ſhore, the captain ordered the launch to leave her 
ſtation at the oppoſite point of the bay, in order to aſſiſt 
his own boat. Having landed with the marines at the 
upper end of the town, the Indians flocked round him, 
and proſtrated themſelves before him. No ſignof hoſti - 
lity, nor even much alarm, appeared; the king's ſons 
waited on the commander as ſoon as he ſent for them, 
and by their means he was introduced to the _ 
who readily conſented to go on-board ; but in a little 
time the Indians began to arm themſelves with long 
ſpears, clubs, and daggers, and to put on thick mats 
which they uſe as defenſive armour. This hoſtile ap- 
pearance was greatly augmented by an unlucky piece 
of news which was juſt now brought by a canoe, VIZ. 
that one of the Indian chiefs had been killed by the 
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ople in the Diſcovery's boats. On this the women, 
who had hitherto fat on the beach converfing familiar- 
yo and taking their breakfaſts, removed, and a confu- 
murmur ran through the crowd. An old prieſt 
now-appeared with a cocoa-nut in his hand, which he 
held out as a preſent to Captain Cook, finging all the 
while, and making a moſt troubleſome noiſe as if he 
meant to divert the attention of the captain and his 
people from obſerving the motions of the Indians, who 
were now every where putting on their armour. Cap- 
tain Cook, beginning to think his ſituation dangerous, 
ordered the lieutenant of the marines to march towards 
the ſhore, as he himſelf did, having all the while hold 
of the king's hand, who very readily accompanied him, 
attended by his wife, two ſons, and ſeveral chiefs. 
The Indians made a lane for them to paſs ; and as the 
diſtance they had to go was only about fifty or ſixty 
yards, and the boats lay at no more than five or fix 
yards diſtance from land, there was not the leaſt appre- 
henſion of the cataſtrophe which enſued. The king's 
youngeſt ſon Keowa went on-board the pinnace with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, and the king was about to 
follow, when his wife threw her arms about his neck, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of two chiefs, forced him to 
fit down, The captain might now have ſafely got 
aboard, but did not immediately relinquiſh the deſign 
af taking the king along with him. Finding at laſt, 
however, that this could not be accompliſhed without 
a great deal of bloodſhed, he was on the point of 
giving orders for the people to re- embark, when one 
of the Indians threw a ſtone at him. This inſult was 
returned by the captain, who had a double-barrelled 
piece, by a diſcharge of ſmall ſhot from one of the bar- 
. rels. This had little effect, as the man had a thick 
mat. before him; and, as he now brandiſhed his ſpear, 
the captain knocked him down with his muſket. The 
king's ſon, Keowa, ftill remained in the pinnace, and 
the detaining him would have been a great check _ 
y- > 0 
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the Indians; but unluckily Mr. Roberts, who com- 
manded the pinnace, ſet him aſhore at his own re- 
queſt ſoon after the firſt fire; In the mean time ano- 
ther Indian was obſerved in the a& of brandiſhing his 
ſpear at the commander ; who thereupon was obliged 
to fire upon him in his own defence. Miſſing his 
aim, however, he killed one cloſe by his fide; upon 
which the ſerjeant, obſerving that he had miſled the 
man he Sink at, received orders to fire alſo, which 
he did, and killed him on the ſpot. This repreſſed 
the foremoſt of the Indians, and made them fall back 
in a body; but they were urged on again by thoſe 
behind, and diſcharged a volley of ſtones among the 
marines, who immediately returned it by a general 
diſcharge of their muſkets; and this was inſtantly fol- 
lowed by a fire from the boats. Captain Cook expreſ- 
ſed his aſtoniſhment at their firing, waved his hand to 
them to ceaſe, and called to the people in the boats 
to come nearer to receive the marines. This order 
was obeyed by Mr. Roberts; but the lieutenant who 
commanded the launch, inſtead of coming nearer, put 
off to a greater diſtance; and by this prepoſterous 
conduct deprived the unfortunate commander of the 
only chance he had for his life ; for now the Indians, 
exaſperated by the fire of the marines, ruſhed in upon 
them and drove them into the water, leaving the cap- 
tain alone upon the rock. A fire indeed was kept up 
by both boats; but the one was too far off, and the 
other crowded with the marines, ſo that they could 
not direct their fire with proper effect. Captain Cook 
was then obſerved making for the pinnace, carrying 
his muſket under his arm, and holding his other hand 
on the back- part of his head to guard it from the 
ſtones. An Indian was ſeen following him, but with 
marks of fear, as he ſtopped once or twice ſeemingly 
undetermined to proceed. At laſt he ſtruck the cap- 
tain on the back of the head with a club, and then 
precipitately retreated, The latter ſtaggered a few 
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paces, and then fell on his hand and one knee, and 
dropped his muſquet. Before he could recover him- 
ſelf another Indian tabbed him with a dagger in the 
neck, though ſtill without putting an end to his life. 
He fell into a pool of water knee-deep, where others 
crouded upon him ; 10 ſtill he ſtruggled violently 
with them, got up his head, and looked towards the 
Pinnace as if ſoliciting aſſiſtance. The boat was not 
above five ar fix yards diſtant ; but ſuch was the con- 
fuſed and crowded ftate of the crew, that no aſſiſtance 
could be given him. . The Indians then got him under 
again, but in deeper water, though he till continued 
to ſtruggle, and once more got his head up; but, being 
quite ſpent, he turned towards the rack as if to ſup- 
port himſelf by it, when a ſavage ſtruck him with a 
club, which probably put an end to his life, as he was 
never ſeen to ſtruggle any more, The ſavages hauled 
his lifeleſs body upon the rocks, and uſed it in the moſt 
barbarous manner, ſnatching the daggers out of one 
anothers hands, in order ta have the pleaſure of 
mangling it. If any thing could add to the misfortune 
of this celebrated navigator's death, it was, that even 
his mangled remains were not ſaved from the hands 
of the barbarians. The lieutenant already mentioned, 
who, by his removing to a diſtance when he ought to 
have come on-ſhore, ſeemed to have been the occaſion 
of his death, returned on-board without making any 
attempt to recover his body; though it appeared from 
the oats of four or five midſhipmen who arrived 
ſoon after at the fatal ſpot, that the beach was almoſt 
deſerted by the Indians, they having at laſt yielded to 
the continual fire from the boats. The officer alleged 
in his own excuſe for removing at firſt from the ſhore, 
that he miſtook the ſignals : but, be this as it will, the 
complaints againſt him were fo many and ſo great, that 
Captain Clerke was obliged publicly to take notice of 
them, and to take the ; Wl of his accuſers in 
vriting,---Theſe papers, however, were not * 
an 
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and it is ſuppoſed that the captain's bad ſtate of health 
had induced him to deſtroy them. After all, we are 
informed, that, in the opinion of Captain Philips, who 
commanded the marines, it is doubtful whether any 
effectual relief could have been given to the command- 
er, even if no miſtake had been committed on the part 
of the lieutenant. The author of all the miſchief was 
Parzah, the chief already mentioned, who had em- 
polyed people to ſteal the boat in the night-time. The 
king was entirely innocent both of the theft and the 
murder of Captain Cook ; but the latter was perpe- 
trated by ſome chiefs who were his near relations. 
The chief who firſt truck him with a club was named 
Korimans Raha, and he who ſtabbed him with the 
dagger was called Nooab. The latter, Mr. Samwell, 
from whoſe narrative this account 1s taken, obſerves, 
was ſtout and tall, had a fierce look and demeanour, 
and united in his perſon the two properties of ſtrength 
and agility more than he had ever obſerved in any other 
wp Maes of them were held in great eſtimation 
y their countrymen on account of the hand they had 
in his death. 5 
By reaſon of the barbarous diſpoſition of the Indians, 
it was found impoſſible to recover Captain Cook's 
body after the firſt opportunity already mentioned was 
loſt, By dint of threats and negociations, however, 
ſome of the principal parts were procured with great 
difficulty; by which the navigators were enabled to 
perform the laſt offices to their much-reſpe&ted com- 
mander. Thefe being put into a coffin, and the ſer- 
vice read over them, were committed to the deep with 
the uſual military honours on the 21ſt of February 
1779. Soon after his death a letter was iſſued by M. 
de Sartine, ſecretary to the marine department of 
France, and ſent to all the commanders of French 
ſhips, importing, that Captain Cook ſhould be treated 
as the commander of a neutral and allied power; and 
that all captains of armed veſſels who might meet _ 
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him, ſhould make him acquainted with the king's or- 
ders, but at the ſame time let him know, that on his 
part he muſt refrain from hoſtilities. This humane 
and generous proceeding, with regard to France, ori- 
ginated from Mr. Turgot; but the thought ſeems 
firſt to have ſtruck Dr. Franklin. Thus much at leaft 
is certain, that the doctor, while ambaſſador from the 
United States, wrote a circular letter to the American 
naval commanders ſomething to the purport of that 
already mentioned; but in this he was not ſupported 
by Congreis; for an edict was immediately iſſued, that 
ſpecial care ſnould be taken to ſeize Captain Cook if 
an opportunity of doing it occurred. The Spaniards 
proceeded in the ſame manner, and both acted on a 
principle equally mean and abſurd, That the obtaining 
a knowledge of the weſtern coaſt of America, or of a 
northern paſſage into the Pacific Ocean, might be at- 
| tended with ſome bad conſequence to their reſpective 
ſtates.---But to return from this unavoidable digreſ- 
ſion, upon which every reader will make his own com- 
ments, I ſhall now proceed to finiſh my review of the 
natives of the reſidue of theſe newly - diſcovered iſlands. 

The ſeveral groupes of iſlands which conſtitute the 
northern Archipelago, are fituated between the eaſtern 
coaſt of Kamtichatka and the weſtern coaſt of the 
continent of America. Some of theſe iſlands are only 
inhabited occaſionally, and for ſome months in the 
year, and others are very thinly peopled ; but others 
have a great number of inhabitants, who conſtantly 
reſide in them. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are, 
in general, of a ſhort ſtature, with ſtrong and robuſt 
limbs, but free and ſupple. They have lank black 
hair, and little beard, flattiſn faces, and fair ſkins. 
They are for the moſt part well made, and of ſtrong 
8 ſuitable to the boiſterous climate of their 

es. | 

The Fox Iflands, one of the groupes, are ſo called 
from the great number of black, grey, and red, _ 

Wit 
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with which they abound. The dreſs of the inhabi- 


tants conſiſts of a cap, and a fur coat, which reaches 
down to the knee. Some of them wear common caps 
of a party-coloured bird ſkin, upon which they leave 
part of their wings and tail. On the fore part of 
their hunting and fiſhing caps, they place a ſmall board 
like a ſkreen, adorned with the jaw-bones of ſea- 
bears, and ornamented with glaſs beads, which they 
receive in barter from the Ruſſians, At their feſtivals 
and dancing parties they uſe a more ſhewy ſort of caps. 
They feed upon the fleſh of all forts of ſea-animals, 
and generally eat it raw; but, if at any time they chooſe 
to dreſs their victuals, they make uſe of a hollow ſtone; 
having placed the fiſh or fleſh therein, they cover it 
with another, and cloſe the interſtices with lime or 
clay ; they then lay it horizontally upon two ftones, 
and light a fire under it. The proviſion intended for 
keeping is dried without ſalt in the open air. Their 
weapons conſiſt of bows, arrows, and darts; and for 
defence they uſe wooden ſhields. 

The moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe 
iſlanders. They have neither chiefs nor ſuperiors, 
neither laws nor puniſhments. They live together in 
families, and ſocieties of ſeveral families united, which 
form what they call a race, who, in caſe of an attack, 
or defence, mutually help and ſupport each other, 
The inhabitants of the ſame iſland always pretend to 
be of the ſame race; and every perſon looks upon his 
iſland as a poſſeſſion, the property of which is com- 
mon to all the individuals of the ſame ſociety. Feaſts 
are very common among them, and more particularly 
when the inhabitants of one iſland are viſited by thoſe 
of the others. The men of the village meet their 
gueſts beating drums, and preceded by the women, 
who dance, At the concluſion of the dance, the hoſts 
ſerve up their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts 
to partake of the feaſt. They feed their children when 


very young with the coarſeſt fleſh, and for the moſt 
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part raw. If an infant cries, the mother immediately 
carries it to the ſea-fide, and, whether it be ſummer 
or winter, holds it naked in the water until it is quiet. 
This cuſtom 1s ſo far from doing the children any harm, 
that it hardens them againſt the cold, and they accord- 
ingly go barefooted through the winter without the 
inconvenience. They ſeldom heat their dwel- 
lings; but, when they are deſirous of warming them- 
ſelves, they light a bundle of hay, and ſtand over it; 
or elſe they ſet fire to train oil, which they pour into 
a hollow ſtone. They have a good ſhare of plain na- 
tural ſenſe, but are rather ſlow of underſtanding. They 
ſeem cold and indifferent in moſt of their actions; but 
let an injury or even ſuſpicion only rouſe them from 
this phlegmatic ſtate, and they become inflexible and 
. furious, taking the moſt violent revenge, without any 
regard to the conſequences. The leaſt affliction 
prompts them to ſuicide ; the apprehenſion of even an 
uncertain evil often leads them to deſpair ; and they 
put an end to their days with great apparent inſen- 

fibility. | 
The Pelew Iſlands were probably known to the 
Spaniards at a diſtant period; but from a report a- 
mong the neighbouring iſlands, of their being inhabit- 
ed by a ſavage race of cannibals, it appears that there 
had never been the leaſt communication between them 
and any of the Europeans, till the Antelope packet, 
(belonging to the Eaſt India Company) was wrecked 
on one of them, in Auguſt 1783. Captain Wilſon, 
who commanded the packet, had very fortunately a 
ſervant recommended to him at Macao, who ſpoke 
both the Malay and Engliſh languages perfectly well; 
and they had not been long at Pelew before they had 
the good luck to meet with a Malay, who had been 
thrown by a tempeſt upon this very ſpot about a year 
before, and had made himſelf acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the country ; ſo that by this extraordinary 
event each party had an interpreter who could readily 
2 | explain 
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explain their wants and deſires, and by that means 
prevent a number of miſconceptions which might have 
ariſen from making uſe of ſigns and geſtures only. 

The natives are all of a — copper colour, going 
perfectly naked. They are of a middling ſtature, very 
ſtraight, muſcular, and well formed; but their legs, 
from a little above their ancles to the middle of their 
thighs, are tatooed ſo very thick, as to appear dyed of 
a far deeper colour than the reſt of their ſkin. Their 
hair is of a fine black, long, and rolled up behind in a 
ſimple manner cloſe to . of their heads, which 
appeared both neat and becoming; but few of them 
had beards, it being the general cuſtom to pluck them 
out by the roots. 

They began by ſtroking the bodies and arms of the 
Engliſh, or rather their waiſtcoats and coat- ſleeves, as 
if they doubted whether the garment and the man 
were not of the ſame ſubſtance; and, as the Malay 
explained the circumſtances to them, our people were 
greatly ſurpriſed at the quickneſs with which they 
ſeemed to comprehend every information he gave them. 
The next thing they noticed was our people's white 
hands, and the blue veins of their wriſts; the former 
of which they ſeemed to conſider as artificial, and the 
other as the Engliſh manner of tatooing. After being 
ſatisfied in this particular, they expreſſed a further with 
to ſee their bodies; and, among other things, were 
greatly ſurpriſed at finding hair on their breaſts, it being 
conſidered by them as a great mark of indelicacy, as if 
is their cuſtom to eradicate it from every part of the 
body in both ſexes. 

They afterwards walked about, teſtifying great cu+ 
rioſity at every thing they ſaw, but at the ſame time 
expreſſing a fear that they might be thought too in- 
truding. As our people were conducting them to the 


tents, one of the natives picked up a bullet, which 


had been caſually dropped on the ground, and imme- 
diately expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that a ſubſtance fo ſmall 
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to the eye ſhould be ſo very ponderous to the touch; 
and, on their entering the tent, a large Newfoundland 
dog and a ſpaniel, which had been tied up there to 
prevent their being loſt, ſet up a moſt violent barking, 
and the natives a noiſe but a little leſs loud, which at 
firſt was not eaſy to account for. They ran in and 
out of the tent, and ſeemed to wiſh that they might 
be made to bark again. This the Malay ſoon explained 
to be the effect of their joy and ſurpriſe, as theſe were 
the firſt large animals they had ever ſeen, there being 
no quadruped of any ſpecies on theſe iſlands, except a 
very few grey rats in the woods. 

After ſome time it was agreed on by Captain Wil- 
ſon and his people, that ſome of the crew ſhould be 
ſent to the king of the place, in order to ſolicit his 
friendſhip, and intreat his permiſſion to build a veſſel 
that might carry them back to their own country. 
This buſineſs was allotted to the captain's brother; 
and, during his abſence, Raa Kook, the king's brother, 
and ſeveral of the natives, remained with our people. 
This aimable chief ſeemed to place an entire confi- 
dence in thoſe he was among; he endeavoured to ac- 
commodate himſelf to their manners ; would fit at 
table as they did, inſtead of ſquatting on his hams; and 
inquired particularly into the principles and cauſes of 
every thing he obſerved about him, lending his per- 
ſonal aſſiſtance in all that was going forward, and even 
defiring the cook to let him aid him in blowing the 
Me: 

After three or four days, Abba Thulle the king 
arrived with a great retinue. He was received with 
every mark of reſpect by the ſhip's company, who were 
exerciſed before him, and fired three volleys in differ- 
ent poſitions. The ſurpriſe of the natives, their hoot- 
ing, hallowing, jumping, and chattering, produced 
a noiſe almoſt equal to the diſcharge of the muſquets; 
and when one of the men ſhot a bird, which was done 


to diſplay the effect of their arms, the ſurpriſe it oc- 


ca ſioned 
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caſioned was wonderful. Some of the natives ran for 
it, and carried it to the king, who examined 1t with 
great attention, but was unable to comprehend how it 
could be wounded, not having ſeen any thing paſs out 
of the gun. 

Some time after this the king requeſted five of Cap- 
tain Wilſon's men to attend him in a war he was go- 
ing to make againſt the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
iſland called Oroolong, who, as he ſaid, had done him 
an injury. But, before this requeſt was made known, 
he had long ſtruggled with a delicacy of ſentiment 
which no one could have expected to find in regions 
ſo disjoined from the reſt of mankind. This was no 
other than that it might have a temporary inconve- 
nience to the unfortunate ſtrangers who had ſought 
his protection, and might be conſidered by them as an 
ungenerous proceeding. It was, however, no ſooner 
made known, than Captain Wilſon inſtantly complied ; 
and every face, which had before been clouded with 
doubt and apprehenſion, became immediately bright- 
ened and gay, 

In this enterpriſe little more was done than braving 
their enemies, ſtripping ſome cocoa-nut trees of their 
fruit, and carrying off a number of yams and other 
proviſions ; but in anothef, which was undertaken 
againſt the Iſland of Artingall, they were more ſucceſs- 
ful, and ſhewed ſigns of the ſame ſanguinary diſpoſi- 
tion which ſome demon has infuſed into the whole hu- 
man race. Nine priſoners of war who had been taken 
upon this occaſion were cruelly put to death; and, not- 
withſtanding the Engliſh ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt 
this proceeding, all the arguments they could uſe were 
of no avail. hi Juſtification of their conduct, they al- 
ledged the neceſſity of doing it for their own ſecurity, 
declaring that they had formerly only detained them 
as menial ſervants, but that they always found means 
to get back to their own country, and return with ſuch 
a forge as frequently made great depredations. 
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The moſt wonderful circumſtances in the hiſtory of 
this people, are the acuteneſs of their underſtanding, 
their hofpitality, and the implicit confidence which 
they placed in utter ſtrangers. That their manners 
were pleafing, and their ſociety not diſagreeable, is evi- 
dent from the conduct of Madan Blanchard, one of 
ſeamen, who, when the veſſel was built and ready to 
take her departure with his captain and his compa- 
nions, was left behind at his own particular requeſt. 
That they had the fulleſt confidence in Captain Wil- 
ſon and his crew, is put beyond a doubt by the be- 
haviour of the king and Raa Kook when their gueſts 
were to leave them. Raa Kook ſolicited his brother's 
permiſſion to accompany the Engliſh, but from pru- 
dential motives was refuſed. The ſovereign, however, 
reſolved to entruſt his ſecond ſon Lee Boo to Captain 
Wilſon's care, that he might improve his mind, and 
learn ſuch things as at his return would benefit his 
country, 

The inſtructions which he gave the young man, and 
the fortitude which he ſhewed upon this occaſion, 
would have done honour to the moſt enlightened mind, 
Upon delivering him to Captain Wilſon, he uſed theſe 
expreſſions; © I would wiſh you to inform Lee Boo 
of all things which he ought to know, and make him 
an Engliſhman,” As ſoon as they arrived at Macao, 
the houſe into which he firſt entered, and the different 
articles of furniture, fixed him in filent admiration ; but 
what ſtruck his imagination moſt was the upright walls 
and flat ceilings of the rooms, being — unable to 
comprehend how they could be ſo formed. When he 
was introduced to the ladies of the family, his deport- 
ment was ſo eaſy and polite, that it could be exceeded 
by nothing but his abundant good- nature; and at his 
departure, his behaviour left on the mind of every one 
preſent the impreſſion, that, however great the ſurpriſe 
might be which the ſcenes of a new world had awak- 
ened in him, it could hardly be exceeded by that — 

| 3 
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his own amiable manners and native poliſh would ex- 
cite in others. 

They were now conducted to the houſe of an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, who introduced them into a large hall, 
which was lighted-up, with a table in the middle, co- 
vered for ſupper, and a fideboard handſomely decora- 
ted. Here a new ſcene burſt at once upon Le Boo's 
mind ; he was all eye, all admiration. The veſſels of 
glaſs particularly rivetted his attention ; but, when he 
ſurveyed himſelf in a large pier- glaſs at the upper end 
of the hall, he was in raptures with the deception. 
It was in truth, to him, a ſcene of magic, a fairy tale. 

Soon after the people of the veſſeß came on- ſhore, 
ſome of them went to purchaſe things they were in 
want of; in doing which they did not forget Lee Boo, 
who was a favourite with them all. Among the trink- 
ets they brought him was a ſtring of large glaſs beads, 
the firſt ſight of which almoſt threw him into an ec- 
ſtacy: he hugged them with a tranſport which could 
not have been exceeded by the intereſted poſſeſſor of 
a ſtring of oriental pearls. His imagination ſuggeſted 
to him that he held in his hand all the wealth the 
world could afford him. He ran with eagerneſs to 
Captain Wilſon to ſhew him his riches, and begged 
he would get him a Chineſe veſſel to carry them to 
the king his father, that he might ſee what the Eng- 
liſh had done for him ; adding, that, if the people 
faithfully executed their charge, he would at their re- 
turn preſent them with one or two beads as a reward 
for their ſervices. 

He was proceeding with haſty ſtrides in gaining the 
Engliſh language, writing, and accounts, when he was 
overtaken by that fatal diſeaſe, the ſmall-pox, which 
the greateſt pains had been taken to guard him againſt; 
and, notwithſtanding the utmoſt care and attention of 
his phyſician, he fell a victim to this ſcourge of the hu- 
man race, Upon this trying occafion, his ſpirit was 
above complaining, his thoughts being all engroſſed — 
| tne 
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the kindneſs of his benefactor and friends. He told 
his attendant, that his father and mother would grieve 
very much, for they knew he was fick. This he re- 
peated ſeveral times, © and begged him to go to Pelew, 
and tell Abba Thulle that Lee Boo take much drink to 
make {mall-pox go away, but he die; that the captain 
and mother very kind; all Engliſh very good men; 
much ſorry he could not ſpeak to the king the number 
of fine things the Engliſh had got.” Then he reck- 
oned up the preſents which had been given him, de- 
firing that they might be properly diſtributed among 
the chiefs, and requeſting that particular care might be 
taken of two glaſs pedeſtals, which he begged might 
be preſented to his father. 

We have given this ſhort hiſtory of Lee Boo, be- 
cauſe it exhibits in a ſtrong light the manners of the 
natives of the Pelew iſlands, to which we know no- 
thing ſimilar in the hiſtory of man from the ſavage 
ſtate to that of civilization. They appear to have had 
no communication with any other people, and were 
yet neither treacherous, cruel, nor cowardly, They 
are a ſtriking inſtance of the weakneſs of all the philo- 
ſophic theories by which mankind are uſually traced 
from their origin through the ſeveral ſtages of ſava- 
giſm, barbariſm, and civilization, down to the period 
of refinement, ending in effeminacy. 

Otaheite, or King George's Iſland, was diſcovered 
by Captain Wallis in the Dolphin, on the 19th of 
June, 1767; afterwards M. Bougainville touched 
here; and 1t was viſited by Captain Cook in 1773 
and 1774. 

The natives of Otaheite are a ſtout, well-made, 
active, and comely, people. The ſtature of the men, 
in general, is from five feet ſeven to five fect ten 
inches; the talleſt man ſeen by Captain Wallis meaſured 
fix feet three inches and a half; and Captain Cook, 
in his ſecond voyage, deſcribes O-Too, the king of 


Otaheite, to be of that height. © In order to paint 
an 
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an Hercules or a Mars,” ſays M. de Bougainville, 
« one could no where find ſuch beautiful models.“ 
They are of a pale-brown complexion; in general their 
hair is black, and finely frizzled ; they have black 
eyes, flat noſes, large mouths, and fine white teeth; 
the men wear their beards in many faſhions, all of them 
plucking out a great part, and have prominent bellies. 
Moſt of them ſmell ſtrong of the cocoa-nut oil. The 
women in general are much ſmaller, eſpecially thoſe 
of the lower rank of tawtows, which 1s attributed to 
their early and promiſcuous intercourſe with the men; 
whilſt the better fort, who do not gratify their paſ- 
ſions in the ſame unbridled manner, are above the 
middle ſtature of Europeans. Their ſkin is moft de- 
licately ſmooth and ſoft ; they have no colour in their 
cheeks ; their noſe is generally ſomewhat flat, but their 
eyes are full of expreſſion, and their teeth beautifully 
even and white. The women,” ſays M. de Bou- 
gainville, © have features not leſs agreeable than the 
generality of Europeans, and a ſymmetry of body and 
beautiful proportion of limbs which might vie with any 
of them. The complexion of the men 1s tawny ; 
but thoſe who go upon the water are much more red 
than thoſe who live on ſhore. Some have their hair 
brown, red, or flaxen, in which they are exceptions 
to all the natives of Afia, Africa, and America, who 
have their hair black univerſally ; here, in the children 
of both ſexes, it is generally flaxen, The ſtrongeſt 
expreſſion is painted in the countenances of theſe peo- 
ple; their walk is graceful, and all their motions are 
performed with great vigour and eaſe.” I never be- 
held ſtatelier men, (ſays Sidney Parkinſon.) The men 
of conſequence on the iſland wear the nails of their 
fingers long, which they conſider as a very honourable 
badge of diſtinction, ſince only ſuch people as have no 
occaſion to work can ſuffer them to grow to that 
length. This cuſtom they have in common with the 
Chineſe ; but the nail of the middle finger on the right 
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hand is always kept ſhort, the meaning for which pe- 
culiarity could not be learned. Only one ſingle cripple 
was met with among them, and he appeared to have 
been maimed by a fall. The women — cut their 
hair ſhort round their heads. Both ſexes uſe that cuſ- 
tom of ſtaining their bodies, which they call tatooing; 
both men and women have the hinder part of their 
thighs and loins marked very thick with black lines 
in various forms ; theſe marks are made by ftriking 
the teeth of an inſtrument ſomewhat like a comb juſt 
through the ſkin, and rubbing into the punctures a 
kind of paſte made of ſoot and oil, which leaves an 
indelible ſtain. The boys and girls under twelve years 
of age are not marked ; a few of the men, whole legs 
were marked in chequers by the ſame method, ap- 
peared to be perſons of ſuperior rank and authority. 
Sir Joſeph Banks ſaw the operation of tatooing per- 
formed upon the backſide of a girl about thirteen years 
old. The inſtrument uſed upon this occaſion had thirty 
teeth ; and every ſtroke, of which at leaſt an hundred 
were made in a minute, drew an ichor of ſerum a little 
"tinged with blood. The girl bore it with moſt ſtoical 
reſolution for about a quarter of an hour ; but the 
pain of ſo many hundred punctures as ſhe had received 
in that time, then became intolerable. She firſt com- 
ained in murmurs, then wept, and at laſt burſt into 
d lamentations, earneſtly imploring the operator to 
deſiſt. He was, however, inexorable; and, when ſhe 
began to ſtruggle, ſhe was held down by two women, 
who ſometimes ſoothed and ſometimes chid her ; and 
now and then, when ſhe was moſt unruly, gave her a 
ſmart blow. Sir Joſeph Raid in a neighbouring houſe 
an hour, and the operation was not over when he 
went away ; yet it was performed but on one fide, 
the other having been done ſome time before; and the 
arches upon the loins, m which they moft pride them- 
ſelves, and which give more pain than all the reſt, were 
ſtill to be done. Both men and women are not only 
| 2 decently 
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decently but gracefully clothed, in a kind of white 
cloth that is made of the bark of a ſhrub, and very 
much reſembles coarſe China paper. Their dreſs con- 
ſits of two pieces of this cloth: one of them, having 
a hole made in the middle to put the head through, 
hangs from the ſhoulders to the mid-leg before and 
behind ; another piece, which 1s between four and five 
yards long, and about one yard broad, they wrap 
round the body in a very eaſy manner : this cloth is 
not woven; but is made like paper of the macerated 
fibres of the inner bark ſpread out and beaten together, 
Their ornaments are feathers, flowers, pieces of ſhell, 
and pearls; the pearls are worn chiefly by the women. 
In wet weather they wear matting of different kinds, 
as their cloth will not bear wetting, | 

Their candles are made of the kernels of a kind of 
oily nut, which they ftick one above another on a 
ſkewer that is thruſt through the middle of them ; the 
upper one being lighted burns to the ſecond, at the 
ſame time conſuming that part of the ſkewer that goes 
through it; the ſecond taking fire burns in the — 
manner down to the third, and ſo to the laſt; they 
burn a conſiderable time, and afford a pretty good 
light, The natives generally retire to reſt about an 
hour after it is dark. 

They eat alone, or at leaſt only in company with a 
gueſt that happens to call in; and the men and women 
never fit down together at a meal: the ſhade of a 
ſpreading tree ſerves them for a parlour ; broad leaves 
ſpread in great abundance ſerve for a table-cloth; and, 
if a perſon of rank, he is attended by a number of ſer- 
vants who ſeat themſelves round him: before he begins 
his meal, he waſhes his mouth and hands very clean, 
and repeats this ſeveral times whilſt he is eating. The 
quantity of food- which theſe people eat at a meal is- 
prodigious. Captain Cook ſays, he has ſeen one man 
devour two or three fiſhes as big as a perch; three 
bread- fruits, each bigger than two fiſts; fourteen or 
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fifteen plantains, or bananas, each fix or ſeven inches 
long and four or five round ; and near a quart of the 
pounded bread-fruit. Men of rank are conftantly fed 
by their women; and one of theſe chiefs who dined 
on-board the ſhips in 1769, ſhewed ſuch reluctance to 
feed himſelf, that one of the ſervants was obliged to 
feed him to prevent his returning without his meal. 
That theſe people, who are remarkably fond of ſo- 
ciety, and particularly that of their women, ſhould ex- 
clude its pleaſures from the table, where, among all 
other nations, whether civil or ſavage, they have been 
principally enjoyed, is truly inexplicable. How a meal, 
which every where elſe brings families and friends to- 
gether, comes to ſeparate them here, was a ſingula- 
rity much inquired about, but never accounted for. 
« They ate alone. (they ſaid), becauſe it was right; 
but why it was right to eat alone, they never attempted 
to explain. Such, however, was the force of habit 
in this inſtance, as it is in every other, that they ex- 
preſſed the ſtrongeſt diſlike, and even diſguſt, at their 
viſitants eating in ſociety, eſpecially with women, and 
of the ſame victuals. At firſt (ſays Captain Cook) 
we thought this ſtrange ſingularity aroſe from ſome 
ſuperſtitious opinion ; but they conſtantly affirmed the 
contrary. We obſerved alſo ſome caprices in the cuſ- 
tom, for which we could as little account as the cuſtom 
itſelf, We could never prevail with any of the women 
to partake of the victuals at our table, when we were 
dining in company; yet they would go five or fix to- 
gether into the ſervants apartments, and there eat very 
heartily of whatever they could find : nor were they in 
the leaſt diſconcerted if we came in while they were 
doing it. When any of us have been alone with a 
woman, ſhe has ſometimes eaten in our company; but 
then ſhe has expreſſed the greateſt unwillingneſs that it 
ſhould be known, and always extorted the ſtrongeſt 
promiſes of ſecrecy. Among themſelves, even two 


brothers and two ſiſters have each their ſeparate * 
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of proviſions, and the apparatus of their meal. When 
they firſt viſited us at our tents, each brought his baſ- 
ket with him ; and, when we fat down to table, they 
would go out, fit down upon the ground, at two or 
three yards diſtance from each other, and turning their 
faces different ways take their repaſt without exchang- 
ing a ſingle word. The women not only abſtain from 
eating with the men, and of the ſame victuals, but even 
have their victuals ſeparately prepared by boys kept 
for that purpoſe, who depoſit it in a ſeparate ſhed, and 
attend them with it at their meals, But though they 
would not eat with us, or with each other, they have 
often aſked us to eat with them, when we have viſited 
thoſe with whom we were particulary acquainted at 
their houſes ; and we have often upon ſuch occcaſions 
eaten out of the ſame baſket, and drank out of the 
ſame cup. The elder women, however, always appear- 
ed offended at this liberty; and if we happened to touch 
their victuals, or even the baſket that contained it, they 
would throw it away.” 

The venereal diſeaſe is ſaid to have been entailed 
upon theſe people by the crew of M. de Bougainville's 
ſhips, who viſited this iſland a ſhort time after Cap- 
tain Wallis had left it. In 1769, more than one half 
of the crew in Captain Cook's ſhip had contracted it, 
during a month's ſtay here. The natives diſtinguiſhed 
it by a name of the ſame import with rottenneſs, but 
of a more extenſive ſignification. They deſcribed, in 
the moſt pathetic terms, the ſufferings which the firſt 
victims to its rage endured; and told him that it cauſed 
the hair and the nails to fall off, and the fleſh to rot 
from the bones ; that it ſpread an univerſal terror and 
conſternation among the inhabitants, ſo that the fick 
were abandoned by their neareſt relations, leſt the ca- 
lamity ſhould ſpread by contagion, and were left to 
periſh alone in fach miſery as till then had never been 
known among them. But there ſeems to be ſome rea- 
ſon to hope that they "= found out a ſpecific cure for 
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it, as none were ſeen on whom it had made à great 
progreſs; and one, who went from the ſhip infected, 
returned, after a ſhort time, in perfect health. Both 
Captain Cook and Mr. Forſter, in their relations of 
their voyage in the Reſolution, endeavour to eſtabliſh 
the opinion, that this ſcourge of licentiouſneſs was felt 
in the South Sea iſlands previous to any of the mo- 
dern voyages that have been made thither, and that it 
was an indigenous diſeaſe there. But, if that concluſion 
is well-founded, how comes it, that at all the places 
where the Reſolution touched in 1773, which had 
been before viſited by the Endeavour in 1769, ſuch as 
New Zealand for inſtance, the crew, more or leſs, be- 
came infected by their commerce with the women, and 
not at all ſo at places which they viſited, for the firſt 
time, in the Reſolution ? 

The weapons of the Otaheiteans are ſlings, which 
they uſe with great dexterity ; pikes headed with the 
ſkins of ſting-rays; and clubs of about fix or ſeven feet 
long, made of a very hard wood, Thus armed, they 
are ſaid to fight with great obſtinacy ; and to give no 
quarter to man, woman, or child, who happens to fall 
into their hands during the battle, nor for ſome time 
afterwards, till their paſſion ſubſides. They have like- 
wiſe bows and arrows ; but the arrows are good for 
nothing except to bring down a bird, being headed 
only with tone, and none of them pointed. They have 
targets of a ſemicircular form, made of wicker-work, 
and plaited ftrings of the cocoa-nut fibres, covered with 
gloſſy bluiſh-green feathers belonging to a kind of pi- 
geon, and ornamented with many ſhark's-teeth ar- 
ranged in three concentric circles, 

Their boats or canoes are of three different ſorts. 
Some of them cut out of a ſingle tree, and hold from 
two to fix men, Theſe are principally employed 
in fiſhing : the others are conſtructed of planks very 
dexterouſly ſewed together; they are of different ſizes, 
and will hold from ten to forty men: they geen 
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{aſh two of theſe together; and ſet up two maſts be- 


tween them; or if they are ſingle, they have an on- 
trigger on one fide, and only one maſt in the middle; 


and in theſe veſſels they will ſail far beyond the fight 
of land. The third ſort ſeems to be principally de- 
ſigned for pleaſure or ſhow. Theſe are very large, but 
have no ſail; and in ſhape reſemble the gondolas of 
Venice. The middle is covered with a large awning ; 
and ſome of the people fit upon it, and ſome under it. 
The plank of which theſe veſſels are conſtructed, is 
made by ſplitting a tree, with the grain, into as many 
thin pieces as poſſible. The boards are brought to the 
thickneſs of about an inch, and are afterwards fitted 
to the boat with the ſame exactneſs that might be ex- 
pected from an expert joiner. To faſten theſe planks 


together holes are bored with a piece of bone, fixed 


into a ſtick for that purpoſe, Through theſe holes a 
kind of plaited cordage is paſſed, ſo as to hold the 
planks ſtrongly together. The ſeams are caulked with 
dry ruſhes; and the whole outſide of the veſſel is paint- 
ed over with a kind of gummy juice, which ſupplies 
the place of pitch. 

The Otaheiteans are a very induſtrious people, and 
friendly in their diſpoſitions; but, like all other nations 
not fully civilized, their paſſions are extremely violent, 
and they are very fickle, The manner of ſingling out 
a man here for a choſen friend is by taking off a part 
of your clothing and putting it upon him. Their uſual 
manner of expreſſing their reſpect to ſtrangers, or to 
their ſuperiors, at a firſt meeting is by uncovering 
themſelves to the middle. They have a cuſtom of ſa- 
luting thoſe who ſneeze, by ſaying evaroeia-t-eatoua, 
* May the good eatoua awaken you,” or “ May not 
the evil eatoua lull you aſleep !” | 

Their propenſity to theft is very great, inſomuch, 
that M. Bougainville ſays, « even in Europe itſelf one 
cannot fee more expert filchers than the people of this 
Country z*' and indeed, in all the voyages made by 
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Captain Cook. and others, they had abundant expe. 
rience of this diſpoſition of the natives, which often 
produced quarrels, and ſometimes even fatal effects. In 
their behaviour they are extremely laſcivious, almoſt 
beyond credibility. A woman of diſtinction who viſited 
Sir Joſeph Banks uſed the following ceremony on her 
firſt approach to the ſtranger. After laying down ſe- 
veral young plantain leaves, a man brought a large 
bundle of cloth ; which having opened, he ſpread it 
piece by piece on the ground, in the ſpace between 
Sir Joſeph and his viſitants. There were in all nine 
pieces: having ſpread three pieces one upon another, 
the lady came forward, and, ſtepping upon them, took 
up her garments all around her to her waiſt ; ſhe then 
turned three times round, after which ſhe dropped the 
veil: when other three pieces were ſpread, ſhe prac. 
tiſed the ſame ceremony; and ſo the third time, when 
the laſt three pieces were laid out ; after which the cloth 
was again rolled up, and delivered to Sir Joſeph as a 
preſent from the lady, who with her attending friend 
came up and ſaluted him. From the unbridled licen- 
vouliiels of theſe people, the French gave this iſland 
the name of the New Cythera. Nay, to ſuch a degree 
do they carry their libidinous exceſſes, that a number 
of the principal people, it is related, have formed them- 
ſelves into a ſociety, in which every woman is common 
to every man. This ſociety is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Arrecy, the members of which have meetings 
from which all others are excluded. At theſe meetings 
the paſſions are excited by a ſtudied courſe of ſenſuality, 
and the coarſeſt and moſt brutal pleaſures are enjoyed 
by the whole company. If, however, notwithſtanding 
theſe exceſſes, any of the female members of this com- 
munity ſhould prove with child, unleſs ſhe can procure 
ſome man to lobe the child as his own, not all the 
ſtrong affections of a mother, if ſuch are not entirely 
eradicated by a courſe of life ſubverſive of the feelings 


2s well as the modeſty of nature, can ſave the life a 
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the pre-condemned innocent ; but the child as ſoon as 
born is ſmothered, and the mother is left at liberty to 
renew her former courſe of execrable proſtitution. 
Should any man be found to co-operate with a woman 
in ſaving the life of a child, they are both excluded for 
ever from the arreoy, and are conſidered as man and 
wife, The woman from that time is diſtinguiſhed by 
the term whannow-nuow, © the bearer of children ;*? 
which in this part of the world only 1s confidered as 
a term of reproach ; and ſo depraved are thoſe people, 
that being a member of ſuch a ſociety is boaſted of as 
being a privilege, inſtead of being ſtigmatized as the 
fouleſt crime. The arreoys enjoy ſeveral privileges, 
and are greatly reſpected throughout the Society Iſlands, 
as well as at Otaheite : nay, they claim a great ſhare 
of honour from the circumſtance of being childleſs. 
Tupia, one of the moſt intelligent natives, when he 
heard that the King of England had a numerous off- 
ſpring, declared, that he thought himſelf much greater, 
becauſe he belonged to the arreoys. 

Both men and women conſtantly waſh their whole 
bodies three times a-day in running water, and are re- 
markably cleanly in their clothes. They are moſt ex- 
pert ſwimmers, being accuſtomed to the water from 
their infancy, Captain Cook relates the following 
remarkable inſtance of their expertneſs. On a part of 
the ſhore where a tremendouſly high ſurf broke, inſo- 
much that no European boat could live in 1t and the 
beit European ſwimmer, he was perſuaded, would have 
been drowned, as the ſhore was covered with pebbles 
and large ſtones, yet here were ten or twelve Indians 
ſwimming for their amuſement. Whenever a ſurf 
broke near them, they dived under it, and roſe again on 
the other fide. The ſtern of an old canoe added much 
to their ſport. This they took out before them, and 
ſwam with it as far as the outermoſt breach ; when two 
or three getting into it, and turning the ſquare end to 
the breaking wave, were driven in towards the mw 
wit 
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with incredible rapidity, ſometimes almoſt to the beach: 
but generally the wave broke over them before they 
got half way ; in which caſe they dived, and roſe to 
the other ſide with the canoe in their hands, and, ſwim- 
ming out with it again, were again driven back. This 
amazing expertneſs drew the captain's attention for 
more than half an hour; during which time none of 
the ſwimmers attempted to come aſhore, but ſeemed to 
enjoy the ſport in the higheſt degree. At another 
time, one of the officers of the quarter-deck intending 


to drop a bead into a canoe for a little boy of fix years 


of age, it accidentally miſſed the boat, and fell into the 


ſea; but the child immediately leaped overboard, dived ( 
after it, and recovered it. To reward him for this 


feat, ſome more beads were dropped to him; which 
excited a number of men and women to amuſe the 
officers with their amazing feats of agility in the water, 
and not only fetched up Cond beads ſcattered at once, 
bat likewiſe large nails, which, from their weight, 
deſcended quickly to a conſiderable depth. Some of 
theſe people continued a conſiderable time under wa- 
ter; and the velocity with which they were ſeen to go 
down, the water being extremely clear, was very ſur- 
iſing. 

The graceful air and firm ſtep with which theſe 
people walk are not the leaſt obvious proof of their 
perſonal accompliſhments. They confider this as a 
thing ſo natural, or ſo neceſſary to be acquired, that 
nothing uſed: to excite their laughter ſooner, than to 
ſee us frequently ſtumbling upon the roots of trees, or 
other inequalities of the ground. Their countenances 
very remarkably expreſs. the abundant mildneſs or 

nature which they poſſeſs, and are entirely free 
from that ſavage keenneſs which marks nations in a bar- 
barous ſtate. One would, indeed, be apt to fancy 
that they had been bred up under the ſevereſt reſtric- 
tions to acquire an aſpect: ſo ſettled, and ſuch a com- 


mund of:theit: paſſions, as well as ſteadineis in. conduct. 


But 
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But they are at the ſame time frank, cheerful, and 
good-humoured, though ſometimes, in the preſence of 
their chiefs, they put on a degree of gravity, and ſuch 
a ſerious air, as becomes ſtiff and aukward, and has an 
appearance of reſerve. 

The only defect ſullying their character that we 
know of is their propenſity to thieving, to which we 
found thoſe of all ages and both ſexes addicted, and 
to an uncommon degree. It ſhould, however, be con- 
fidered, that this exceptionable part of their conduct 
ſeemed to exiſt merely with reſpect to us; for in their 
general intercourſe with one another, I had reaſon to 
be of opinion, that thefts do not happen more frequent- 
ly (perhaps leſs fo) than in other countries, the diſ- 
honeſt practices of whoſe worthleſs individuals are not 
ſuppoſed to authoriſe any indiſcriminate cenſure on 
the whole body of the people. Great allowances 
ſhould be made for the foibles of theſe poor natives 
of the Pacific Ocean, whoſe minds are overpowered 
with the glare of objects, equally new to them as they 
were captivating. Stealing, amongſt the civilized and 
enlightened nations of the world, may well be conſi- 
dered as denoting a character deeply ftained with 
moral turpitude, with avarice unreſtrained by the 
known rules of right, and with profligacy producing 
extreme indigence, and neglecting the means of re- 
lieving it. But at the Friendly and other iſlands 
which we viſited, the thefts ſo frequently committed 
by the natives, of what we had brought along with us, 
may be fairly traced to-leſs culpable motives. They 
ſeemed to ariſe ſolely from an intenſe curioſity or de- 
fire to poſſeſs ſomething which they had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to before, and belonging to a ſort of people 
ſo different from themſelves. 2 perhaps, if it 
were poſſible that a ſet of beings ſeemingly as ſuperior 
in our judgment as we are in theirs ſhould appear 
amongſt ns, it might be doubted, whether our natural 
regard to juſtice would be able to reſtrain. many from 
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falling into the ſame error. That I have aſſigned the 
true motive for their propenſity to this practice, ap- 
pears from their ſtealing every thing indiſcriminately at 
firſt ſight, before they could have the leaſt conception 
of converting their prize to any one uſeful purpoſe. 
But I believe, with us, no perſon would forfeit his 
reputation, or expoſe himſelf to puniſhment, without 
knowing before-hand how to employ the ſtolen goods. 
Upon the whole, the pilfering diſpoſition of theſe 
iſlanders, though certainly diſagreeable and trouble- 
ſome to ſtrangers, was the means of affording us 
ſome information as to the quickneſs of their intellects. 
For their ſmall thefts were committed with much dex- 
terity ; and thoſe of greater conſequence with a plan 
or ſcheme ſuited to the importance of the objects. An 
extraordinary inſtance of the laſt ſort was, in their at- 
tempts to carry away one of the Diſcovery's anchors 
at mid-day. 

Theſe people have a remarkable ſagacity in fortel- 
ling the weather, particularly the quarter from whence 
the wind will blow. In their long voyages they ſteer 
by the ſun in the day, and in the night by the ſtars; 
all of which they diſtinguiſh by ſeparate names, and 
know in what part of the heavens they will appear in 
any of the months during which they are viſible in 
their horizon. They alſo know the times of their an- 
nual appearing and diſappearing, with more preciſion 
than would eafily be believed by an European aſtrono- 
mer. Their time they ſeem to reckon by moons, thir- 
teen of which make a year. The day they divide into 
fix parts, and the night into an equal number, They 
Judge of the time of the day by the height of the ſun, 

ut they cannot aſcertain the time of the night by the 
ftars. In numeration, the greateſt length they can 
go is two hundred; that is, when they have counted 
each of their fingers and toes ten times over. When 
they take the — from one place to another, the) 
expreſs it by the time which is required to pals it. 1 
ä : 


_- 
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The marriages of theſe people are merely ſecular 
contracts ; but no one has a right to perform the ope- 
ration of tatowing except the prieſts; and, this being 
a cuſtom univerſally adopted by the natives, it may be 

ſuppoſed that the performing it 1s a very lucrative em- 
ployment. The males in general undergo a kind of- 
| circumciſion, which it is difgraceful not to comply: 
| with, and which is likewiſe the exclufive privilege of. 
| the prieſts to perform. But what moſt eſtabliſhes the 
; credit of this order of men is their {kill in aſtronomy 
and navigation. ; 
A native of Otaheite, named Omar, or Omiah, was 
brought over to England by Captain Furneaux, on- 
board the Adventure, in September 1773. After a 
Ray of two years, and having been inoculated for the 
ſmall-pox, he embarked with Captain Cook, on- board 
the Reſolution, on his return home, loaded with a 
profuſion of preſents. At 2 with his friends here, 
his tears flowed plentifully, and his whole behaviour 
beſpoke him to be ſincerely affected at the ſeparation: 
but, though he lived in the midſt of amuſements during 
his reſidence in England, his return to his native coun- 
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1d try was always in his thoughts; and, though he was nat v4 
in impatient to go, he expreſſed a ſatisfaction as the time 4 
in of his return approached. ; | 
n- Such is the account of this people which our limits 
on permit us to give, In the hiſtory of mankind it is not 
10- without importance; and in the hands of the philoſo- 
ir- pher, the moraliſt, or the divine, it may be uſeful. 
nto The ſubject, becauſe but new, has been much agitated, 
ney and is pretty generally known. Such of our readers 
un, as make men and manners their peculiar ſtudy, will be 
the anxious for further information; we muſt refer them, 
can however, to thoſe authors who have written particu- 
ted larly and copiouſly on the ſubject. Cook and other 
hen voyagers of eminence will at leaſt command attention, 
hey We may juſt remark, that there muſt ſurely be ſome- 
thing extremely faſcinating in the perſons, manners, or 
The | | M m 2 cuſtoms, 
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- cuſtoms, of the inhabitants, or in the ſoil and appearance 
of the country, that could tempt the greater part of a 
ſhip's crew to reſiſt authority, and forcibly to return 
to Otaheite; yet ſuch we know was the caſe : and 
the ſufferings of the commander, and thoſe who re- 
fuſed to join in this vile conſpiracy, and who were 
therefore expoſed in an open boat, were indeed 
ſhocking. : | 
The Society Hands, ſo called in honour of the Royal 
Society, were diſcovered by Captain Cook in the year 
1769: the principal are, Huaheine, Ulitea, Otaha, and 
Bolabola. Huaheine is about thirty-one leagues to 
the north-weſt of Otaheite, and its productions are 
the fame. . The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made 
and more ſtout than thoſe of Otaheite. Sir Joſeph 
Banks meaſured one of the men, and found him to be 
ſix feet three inches and a half high; yet they are ſo 
indolent, that he could not perſuade one of them to go 
up the hills with him; for they ſaid, if they ſhould at- 
tempt it, the-fatigue would kill them. 

The Friendly Iflands were fo named by Captain 
Cook, in the year 1773, on account of the friendſhip 
which appeared to ſubſiſt among the inhabitants, and 
from their coùrteous behaviour to ſtrangers. The na- 
tives of theſe iſlands ſeldom exceed the common ſtature; 
but are very ſtrong and well made, eſpecially as to 
their limbs. # They are generally broad about the 
ſhoulders ; and though the muſcular diſpoſition of the 
men, which/ſeems a conſequence of much action, ra- 
ther conveys the appearance of ſtrength than of beauty, 
there are feveral to be ſeen who are really handſome. 
The women are not ſo much diſtinguiſhed from the 
men by their features as by their general form, which 
is for the moſt part deſtitute of that ſtrong fleſhy firm- 
neſs that appears in the latter; though the features 
of ſome are ſo delicate, as not only to be a true index 
of their ſex, but to lay claim to a conſiderable ſhare of 
beauty and expreſſion, for the bodies and limbs of wm 
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of the females are well proportioned, and ſome abſo- 
lutely perfect models of, a beautiful figure. But the 
moſt remarkable diſtinction in the women is the un- 
common ſmallneſs and delicacy of their fingers, which 
may be put in competition with the fineſt in Europe. 
The general colour is a caſt deeper than the copper 
brown; but ſeveral of the men and women have a 
true olive complexion; and ſome of the laſt are even a 
great deal fairer. Their countenances very remarka- 
bly expreis the abundant mildneſs or good- nature 
which they poſſeſs; and are entirely free from that 
ſavage keenneſs which marks nations in a barbarous 
ſtate. They are frank, cheerful, and good-natured. 

Their hair is in general ſtraight, thick, and ſtrong, 
though a few have it buſhy or frizzled. The natural 
colour is black ; but the greateſt part of the men, and 
ſome of the women; have it ſtained of a brown or 
purple colour, and a few of an orange caſt. They 
wear it variouſly cut. Some have it cut off on one fide 
of the head only; others have 1t entirely cut off except 
a fingle lock; the women in general wear 1t ſhort. 
The men have their beards cut ſhort ; and both men 
and women ftrip the hair from the arm-pits, The men 
are ſtained from about the middle of the belly to about 
half way down the thighs with a deep blue colour. 
The women have only a few ſmall lines or ſpots thus 
imprinted on the inſide of their hands. Their kings, 
as a mark of diſtinction, are exempted from this cuſ- 
tom. The men are all circumciſed, or rather ſuper- 
ciſed, as the operation conſiſts in cutting off only a 
ſmall piece of the foreſkin at the upper part; which 
by that means is rendered incapable ever after of co- 
vering the glans. This is all they aim at, as they 
fay the operation is practiſed from a notion of cleanli- 
neſs. 

The dreſs of both men and women is the ſame; 
and conſiſts of a piece of cloth or matting (but moſtly 
the former) about two yards wide and two and a half 
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long; at leaſt ſo long as to go once and a half round 
the waiſt, to which it is confined by a girdle or cord, 
The ornaments worn by both ſexes are necklaces, made 
of the fruit of the pandanus, and various ſweet- ſmel- 
ling flowers, which go under the general name of ka. 
bulla. Others are compoſed of ſmall ſhells, the wing 
and leg bones of birds, ſhark's teeth, and other things; 
all which hang looſe upon the breaſt ; rings of tortoiſe 
ſhells on the fingers; and a number of theſe joined 
together as bracelets on the wriſts. The lobes of the 
ears (though moſt frequently only one) are ſometimes 
perforated with two holes, in which they wear cylin- 
drical bits of ivory about three inches long. 

At New Zealand the inhabitants are ſtout and ro- 
buſt and equal in ſtature to the largeſt Europeans. 
Their colour in general is brown, but in few deeper 
than that of a Spaniard who has been expoſed to the 
ſun, and in many not ſo deep; and both ſexes have 
good features. Their dreſs 1s very uncouth, and they 
mark their bodies in a manner fimilar to thoſe of Ota- 
heite, which is called tatowing. Their principal wea- 
pons are lances, darts, and a kind of battle- axes; and 
they have generally ſhewn themſelves very hoſtile to 
the Europeans who have viſited them. As to their 
religious principles, they believe that the ſouls of ſuch 
as are killed in battle, and their fleſh afterwards eaten 
by the enemy, are doomed to perpetual fire ; while 
the ſouls of thoſe who die a natural death, or whoſe 
bodies are preſerved from ſuch ignominious treatment, 
aſcend to the habitations of the gods. The common 
method of diſpoſing of their dead is by interment in 
the earth; but, if they have more of their ſlaughtered 
enemies than they can eat, they throw them into the 
ſea, They have no ſuch things as morais, or other 
places of public worſhip ; nor do they ever aſſemble 
together with this view. Captain Cook, during his 
refidence here, had the moſt convincing evidences of 
their being canuibals, and accuſtomed to 96/8 

es 
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bodies of their ſlain enemies. Notwithſtanding thoſe 
barbarous practices, however, they ſeemed to enjoy 
a ſtate of uninterrupted health. In all their viſits 
made to their towns, none was ever perceived who 
had the leaſt bodily complaint, not even the ſlighteſt 
eruption on the ſkin. This extraordinary degree of 
health was likewiſe manifeſted by the eaſe with which 
their wounds were healed without the ſmalleſt applica- 
tion, as well as by the number of old men with which 
the iſland abounded. Many of theſe, by the loſs of 
their hair and teeth, ſeemed to be extremely old, but 
none of them were decrepid ; and, though inferior m 
ſtrength to the young men, they came not behind them 
in the leaſt with regard to cheerfulneſs and vivacity. 
The univerſal and only drink of the New Zealanders 
is water, | 

At Nootka-Sound, the ſame horrid and unnatural 
practice of devouring their enemies ſeems to exiſt, as 
at New Zealand, and the newly-diſcovered iſlands in 
the ſouth ſeas. Captain Cook aſſerts, that among 
other articles which the inhabitants of New Zealand 
offered for ſale to his ſhip's crew, they brought human 
ſkulls, and hands with part of the fleſh ſtill remaining 
on them, which they acknowledged they had been 
feeding on, and had evident marks of having been 
ſcorched by fire; and yet moſt voyagers agree in cha- 
NN theſe ſavages as © a very inoffenſive race of 
people.“ 

The natives of the Nootka nation are, in general, 
robuſt and well-proportioned : their faces are large 
and full, their cheeks high and prominent, with ſmall 
black eyes: their noſes are broad and flat, their lips 
thick, and they have generally very fine teeth, and of 
the moſt brilliant whiteneſs, 

The manner in which the children of Nootka are 
treated, when young, is not more extraordinary from 
its ſtrange and total inutility, than from its agreement 
with the cuſtoms of the Chineſe and Tartars, to whom 


this 
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this practice gives theſe people a conſiderable reſem- 
blance. The head of the infant 1s bound by the mo- 
ther with a kind of fillet of ſeveral folds, as low down 
as the eyes, in order to give it a certain form, which, 
at this tender age, it is capable of receiving. It 
might be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a tight-drawn ligature 
muſt cauſe conſiderable pain to the child ; but our late 
3 never obſerved that any of the infants, in ſuch 
a ſtate of preparation for ſugar-loaf heads, ſuffered any 
viſible pain or inconvenience. | 

Though the cuſtom of compreſſing the head in this 
manner gives them an unpleaſant appearance, by draw- 
ing. up the eye-brows, and ſometimes producing the 
diſagreeable effect of ſquinting, as well as of flatten- 
ing the noſe and diſtending the noſtrils, they are by 
no means an ill- looking race of people. They have 
alſo the cuſtom, which is known to prevail in fo many 
Indian nations, of plucking out the beard by the roots, 
on its firſt appearance; and, as it continues to ſprout, 
to keep it down by the ſame practice. It is one of 
the domeſtic employments aſſigned to their wives, to 
watch this appearance of manhood, and to eradicate 
the hairs as they come forth ; which they do in a very 
dexterous manner with their fingers, and without giv- 
ing the leaſt pain in the operation.---Some of them, 
however, when they advance in years and become in- 
firm, ſuffer their beards to grow without interruption. 
But, notwithſtanding they have ſo great an averſion to 
the hair of their chin, that of the head is an object of 
their attentive vanity : it is ſtrong, black, and gloſly, 
grows to a confiderable length, and is either tied in a 
kind of knot on the top of their heads, or ſuffered to 
hang down their backs in flowing negligence. 

In their exterior form they have not the ſymmetry 
or elegance which 1s found in many other Indian na- 
tions.---Their limbs, though ſtout and athletic, are 
crooked and ill- ſnaped; their ſkin, when cleanſed of 
filth and ochre, is white; and ſome of the women, 
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when in a ſtate of cleanlineſs, not only poſſeſs the fair 
complexion of Europe, but features that would attract 
notice for their delicacy and beauty in thoſe parts of 
the world where the qualities of the human form are 
beſt underſtood. But theſe examples of beauty are 
by no means numerous among the women of Nootka, 
who are calculated rather to diſguſt than to charm an 
European beholder. Their hair, like that of the men, 
is black; their eyes are of the ſame colour; and, in 
exterior appearance, they are not to be immediately 
diſtinguiſhed from the men. In their characters they 
are reſerved and chaſte; and examples of looſe and 
immodeſt conduct are very rare among them. 

A principal object in the voyages of Captain Cook, 
was to explore the regions of Terra del Fuego, from 
the Straits of Magellan quite round Cape Horn, to Le 
Maire's Straits. As the world had hitherto received 
but very imperfect accounts of this coaſt, he thought a 
ſurvey of it would be of more advantage than any 
thing he could expect to meet with in a higher latitude. 
The coaſt of Terra del Fuego appeared deſolate be- 
yond any thing he had hitherto experienced. It ſeems 
to be entirely compoſed of rocky mountains, without 
the leaſt appearance of vegetation. Theſe mountains 
terminate in horrid precipices, the craggy ſubmits of 
which ſpire up to a vaſt height ; ſo that ſcarcely any 
thing in nature can have a more barren and ſavage 
aſpect than the whole of the country. 

In one of the ſmall iſlands, which, from their being 
diſcovered on new year's day, were called New Year's 
Iſles, a remarkable harmony was obſerved among the 
animals of different ſpecies with which theſe deſolate 
regions abound, The ſea-lions occupy the greateſt 
part of the ſea-coaft ; the bears occupy the iſland ; the 
ſhags are poſted in the higheſt cliffs; the penguins in 
ſuch places as have the beſt acceſs to and from the 
ſea; and the other birds chooſe more retired places, 
Occaſionally, however, all theſe animals were ſeen to 
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mix together like domeſtic cattle and poultry in a 
farm yard, without one attempting to hurt the other 
in the leaſt. Even the eagles and vultures were fre- 


uently obſerved fitting together on the hills among 
ao ſhags, while none of the latter, either old or 


young, appeared to be diſturbed at their preſence. It 


is probable, therefore, that theſe birds of prey ſubſiſt 
by feeding on the carcaſes of the animals which die 
naturally or by various accidents, and which muſt be 
very numerous from the immenſe quantity exiſting on 
the iſland. The exceflive cold and mutability of wea- 
ther which Captain Cook experienced in theſe ſouthern 
regions, had nearly proved fatal to ſome of the gentle- 
men who failed along with him. Dr. Solander, Mr. 
Banks, Mr. Monkhouſe the ſurgeon, and Mr. Green 
the aſtronomer, with their attendants and ſervants, ſet 
out on a botanical expedition while the ſhip lay at an- 
chor in the bay of Good Succeſs. It was the middle 
of ſummer, and the morning on which they ſet out 
was as mild and warm as it uſually is in the month of 
May in England : but, having aſcended a mountain for 
the purpoſe of botanizing, they were ſurpriſed by ſuch 
ſtorms of ſnow and hail, that they could not get back 
that night. Dr. Solander, who warned them of the 
danger that people when about to periſh with cold 
were ſeized with a violent inclination to ſleep, was the 
firſt who ſeemed likely to fall a victim to it; and it 
was not in the power of his companions to keep him 
from fitting down for that purpoſe. He was awaked 
in a few minutes; but during this ſhort interval his 
feet had become ſo much diminiſhed by the contraction 
of the veſſels, that his ſhoes fell off from them when 
he was again made to riſe, Even theſe dreary regions, 
however, are not without inhabitants, whom our voy- 
agers juſtly concluded to be the loweſt of the human 
ſpecies. Indeed fo great is the deformity and native 
uglineſs of this race of beings, that they appear to be 
only one remove from the ourang- outang; a circum- 
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tance which is no doubt induced by the uncommon 
ſeverity and mutability of the climate, and the coarſe- 
neſs of their food. They eat indiſcriminately all kinds 
of carrion, the ſea-lion, ſeals, and raw fiſh. Their 
only weapon is a kind of ſpear made of hard wood, 
which is wrought with infinite labour by means of 
ſharp bones and ſhells. With theſe they kill the vul- 
ture, the eagle, the bear, and a variety of amphibious 
creatures for food, and clothe themſelves with the ſkins, 
Though ugly and deformed, the men appear to poſ- 
ſeſs a great deal of ſtrength and agility. They wear 
a fingular ornament over their privities made of wood]; 
and they are fond of decorating themſelves with bones 
and ſhells, either hung round their necks, or ſuſpended 
from their ears, which are enormouſly large and ugly. 
The women appear more deformed and difbuſting than 
the men; yet have they the pride of decorating their 
ears with ſeveral rows of ſhells, and ſometimes their 
wriſts and necks. They carry their children at their 
backs, ſecured by the ſkin of the bear, or the ſea-lion ; 
and their breaſts are of ſo enormous a ſize as to admit 
of being thrown over the ſhoulder to give ſuck, which 
is their univerſal practice. Their colour is a very 
dark olive, with large black eyes, prominent cheek- 
bones, and broad flat noſe. And conſidering the little 
convenience they have, it 1s wonderful how they can 
reſiſt the ſeverity of the climate, for they dwell in mi- 
ſerable hovels, which admit both the wind and ſnow 
or rain; and they have not any idea or utenſil for dreſ- 
ſing their food. Nevertheleſs, theſe miſerable creas 
tures ſeemed to have no wiſh to poſſeſs more than they 
enjoyed; and they were abſolutely indifferent about 
every thing that was offered them except large beads 
which they would take as ornaments. Hence Dr, 
Hawkeſworth, who wrote the account of the voyage, 
concludes that theſe people may be on a level with our- 
ſelves with reſpect to * real happineſs they * 
n 2 | 
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The next iſlanders in point of deformity in the South 
Seas, are the natives of Mallicollo : they are of a very 
dark colour, and diminutive ſize; with long heads, 
flat faces, and monkey countenances ; their hair, in 
general, black or brown, ſhort and curly, but not 
quite ſo ſoft and woolly as that of a negro. Their 
beards are very ftrong, criſp, and buſhy, and gene- 
rally black and ſhort. But what ſerves greatly to in- 
creaſe their natural deformity is a cuſtom which they 
have of wearing a belt, or cord, round their waiſt : 
this rope is as thick as a man's finger; and is tied fo 
tight round their belly, that it would be fatal to a per- 
ſon unaccuſtomed from infancy to ſuch an unnatural 
ligature; for it cuts ſuch a deep notch acroſs the navel, 
that the belly ſeems in a manner divided, one part 
being above and the other below the rope. The men 
go quite naked, except a piece of cloth or leaf uſed as 
a wrapper. Moſt other nations invent ſome kind of 
covering from motives of ſhame ; but here a roll of 
cloth, continually faſtened to the belt, rather diſplays 
than conceals, and is the oppoſite of modeſty. Be- 
fides having the flat broad noſe and projecting cheek. 
bones of a negro, and a very ſhort forehead, many in- 
creaſe their natural uglineſs by painting their faces and 
breaſts with a black colour. 'They wear bracelets of 
white and black ſhells, which preſs the upper arm fo 
cloſely, that they ſeem to have been put on when the 
wearer was very 1m þ this tends, as well as the belt, 
to reduce the Mallicolleſe to that flender ſhape which 
characteriſes them. The depreflion of their foreheads 
. Is ſuppoſed to be artificial, as the heads of infants may 
be ſqueezed into any kind of form. 

The firſt natives that were ſeen carried clubs in their 
hands, and waded into the water, carrying green 
boughs, the univerſal ſign of peace. The ſavages on 
ſome parts of New Guinea and Papua, ſeemed to cor- 
reſpond, in many particulars, with what has been ob- 


ſerved of the Mallicolleſe. They differ likewiſe = 
widely 
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widely from the other inhabitants of the South Sea, 
by keeping their bodies entirely free of punctures. 
Whatever theſe people ſaw, they coveted ; but they 
never repined at a refuſal. The looking-glaſſes which 
were given them were highly eſteemed, and they took 
great pleaſure in viewing themſelves ; fo that theſe 
ugly people ſeemed to have more conceit than the 
beautiful nations at Otaheite and the Society Iſlands. 

Very few women were ſeen, but thoſe few were no 
leſs ugly than the men: they were of ſmall ſtature, 
and their heads, faces, and ſhoulders, were painted 
red. Thoſe who were grown up, and probably mar- 
ried, had ſhort pieces of a kind of cloth or rather mat- 
ting, round their waiſts, reaching nearly to their knees; 
the reſt had only a ſtring round their middle, with a 
wiſp of ſtraw ; and the younger ones, from infancy to 
the age of ten years, went ſtark naked, like the boys 
of the ſame age. The women were not obſerved to 
have any finery in their ears or round their necks and 
arms, it being faſhionable in this iſland for the men 
only to adorn themſelves ; and wherever this cuſtom 
prevails, the other ſex is commonly oppreſſed, deſpiſed, 
and in a ſtate of ſervility. Here the women were ſeen 
with bundles on their backs, which contained their 
children ; the men ſeemed to have no kind of regard 
for them, None of them came off to the ſhip, and 
they generally kept at a diſtance when any party landed 
from the boat. They perforate the cartilage of the 
noſe between the noſtrils ; and thruſt therein a piece of 
white ſtone about an inch and a half long, which is 
bent like the curvature of a bow. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, and a club 
about two feet and a half in length, made of the cau- 
ſuarina wood, commonly knobbed at one end, and well 
poliſhed. This weapon they hang on their right ſhoul- 
der, from a thick rope made ot a kind of graſs. It 
appeared to be preſerved for cloſe engagements, after 
baving emptied the quiver, On the left wriſt they 
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wear a circular wooden plate, neatly covered, and 
joined with ſtraw, about five inches in dianieter, upon 
which they break the violence of the recoiling bow- 
ſtring, and preſerve their arm unhurt. Their arrows 
are made of a fort of reed; and are ſometimes armed 
with a long ſharp point made of red-wood, and ſome- 
times with a very hard point made of bone ; and theſe 
points are all covered with a ſubſtance which was ſup. 
poſed to be poiſoned. Indeed the people themſelves 
confirmed theſe ſuppoſitions, by making ſigns to the 
gentlemen of the ſhip not to touch the points, and 

wing them to underſtand that if they were pricked 
* they would die: they are very careful of 
them themſelves, and keep them always wrapt up in 
a quiver. Some of theſe arrows were armed with two 
or three points each, with ſmall prickles on the edge to 
prevent the arrow from being drawn out of the wound, 
Repeated and effectual trials of the virulence of this 
poiſon were made upon dogs, but they gave no ſigns 
of being hurt by it. 

After ſome ſlight indications of a hoſtile intention 
on the part of the natives, which they had ſhewn in 
their canoes whilſt about the ſhip, Captain Cook, with 
a party of marines in two boats, landed in the face of 
four hundred or five hundred Indians who were aſſem- 
bled on the ſhore. Though they were all armed with 
bows and arrows, clubs and ſpears, they made not the 
leaft oppofition ; on the contrary, ſeeing the captain 
advance alone, unarmed, with only a green branch in 
his hand, one of them, who ſeemed to be a chief, giv- 
ing his bow and arrows to another, met him in the 
water, bearing alſo a green branch. When they met, 
the branches were exchanged ; and the chief led the 
captain by the hand up to the crowd, to whom he im- 
mediately diſtributed preſents; in the mean time the 
marines were landed, and drawn up upon the beach. 
The captain then made figns that he wanted wood, and 
they by figns gave him permiſſion to cut dawn the 
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trees. After ſending on- board what wood had been 
cut, the party all embarked, and the natives diſperſed. 
When the ſhip was about to leave this iſland, Captain 
Cook gives the following relation: © When the na- 
tives ſaw us under fail, they came off in canoes, making 
exchanges with more confidence than before, and givin 
ſuch extraordinary proofs of their honeſty as ſurpriſ 
us. As the ſhip at firſt had freſh way through the 
water, ſeveral of the canoes dropped aſtern after they 
had received goods, and before they had time to de- 
liver theirs in return: inſtead of taking advantage of 
this, as our friends in the Society Iſlands would have 
done, they uſed their utmoſt efforts to get up with us, 
and deliver what they had already been paid for. One 
man in particular followed us a conſiderable time, and 
did not reach us till it was calm, and the thing was 
forgotten. As ſoon as he came along-ſide, he held 
up the article, which ſeveral on-board were ready to 
buy: but he refuſed to part with it till he ſaw the per- 
ſon to whom he had before ſold it; and to him he gave 
it. The perſon, not knowing the man again, offered 
him ſomething in return, which he refuſed; and, ſhew- 
ing him what had been given before, at length made 
him ſenfible of the nice ſenſe of honour which had ac- 
tuated this Indian.” 

At the extremity of Chili, and on the confines of 
Terra Magellanica, a gigantic race of men have been 
diſcovered. Frezier < I us, on the authority of 
ſeveral Spaniards, who pretended to be eye-witneſles, 
that theſe men are nine or ten feet high, Theſe 
giants, he remarks, are called Patagonians, and inhabit 
the eaſtern part of the deſert coaſt of the South Seas, 
The tory of the Patagonians was afterwards regarded 
as perfectly fabulous; becauſe the Indians diſcovered 
along the Straits of Magellan ſurpaſſed not the ordi- 
nary ſtature of men; but Commodore Byron, who 
made this voyage in the year 1764, confirms the ac» 
count publiſhed by Frezier, As a vaſt deal has * 
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ſaid reſpecting the ſtature of the Patagonians, by peo- 
ple of different nations, I ſhall inſert the following 
letter from Mr. Charles Clarke, who was on-board 
Byron's ſhip in 1764, and gave this account to Dr, 
Matty. 

«© We had not got above ten or twelve leagues into 
the Straits of Magellan from the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
fore we ſaw ſeveral people, ſome on horſeback, ſome 
on foot, on the north ſhore, and with the help of our 
glaſſes could perceive them beckoning to us to come 
on ſhore, and at the ſame time obſerved to each other, 
that they ſeemed to be of an extraordinary ſize: how- 
ever, we continued to ſtand on, and ſhould have paſſed 
without taking the leaſt farther notice of them, could 
we have proceeded ; but our breeze dying away, and 
the tide making againſt us, we were obliged to an- 
chor; when the commodore ordered his boat of twelve 
- oars, and another of fix, to be hoiſted out, manned 
and armed, In the firſt went the commodore, in the 
other Mr. Cummins, our firſt lieutenant, and myſelf. 
At our firſt leaving the ſhip, their numbers did not 
exceed forty; but, as we approached the ſhore, we per- 
ceived them pouring down from all quarters, ſome 
galloping, others running, always making uſe of the 
utmoſt expedition. They collected themſelyes into a 
body juſt at the place we ſteered off for. hen we 
had got within twelve or fourteen yards of the beach, 
we Sand it a diſagreeable flat ſhore, with very large 
ftones, which we apprehended would injure the boats; 
ſo we looked at two or three different = to find the 
moſt convenient for landing. They ſuppoſed we de- 
ferred coming on ſhore through apprehenſions of dan- 
ger from them ; upon-which they all threw open the 
ſkins which were over their ſhoulders, which was the 
only clothing they had, and conſequently the only 
thing they could ſecrete any kind of arms with, and 
many of them lay down cloſe to the water's edge.--- 


The commodore made a motion for them to go . 
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little way from the water, that we might have room to 
land, which they immediately complied with, and with- 
drew thirty or forty yards; we then landed, and 
formed each man with his muſket, in caſe any violence 
ſhould be offered. As ſoon as we were formed, the 
commodore went from us to them, then at about 
twenty yards diſtance: they ſeemed vaſtly happy at 
his going among them, immediately gathered round 
him, and made a rude kind of noiſe, which I believe 
was their method of ſinging, as their countenances 
beſpoke it a ſpecies of jollity. The commodore then 
made a motion to them to ſit down, which they did in 
a circle, with him in the middle, when Mr. Byron 
took ſome beads and ribbons, which he had brought 
for that purpoſe, and tied about the womens necks, 
with which they ſeemed infinitely pleaſed. We were 
ſtruck with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the ſight of 
people of ſuch a gigantic ſtature, notwithſtanding our 
rage notice with glaſſes from the ſhip. Their 
ody was increaſed, by the time we got in there, to 
the number of five hundred, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The men and women both rode in the ſame 
manner ; the women had a kind of belt to cloſe their 
ſkins round the waiſt, which the men had not, as theirs 
were only flung over their ſhoulders, and tied with two 
little flips, cut from the ſkin, round the neck. At the 
time of the commodore's motion for them to retire 
farther up the beach, they all diſmounted, and turned 
their horſes looſe, which were gentle and ſtood very 
quietly. The commodore having diſpoſed of all his 
preſents, and ſatisfied his curioſity, thought proper to 
retire; but they were vaſtly anxious to have him go 
up into the country to eat with them. That they 
wanted him to go with them to eat, we could very well 
underſtand by their motion, but their language was 
wholly unintelligible to us.---The commodore re- 
turned the compliment, by inviting them on-board 
the ſhip ; but they would not favour kim with their 
Vor. I. No. 9. Oo company; 
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company ; ſo we embarked, and returned to the ſhip, 
e were with them near two hours at noon-day, 
within a very few yards, though none had the honour 
of ſhaking hands but Mr. Byron and Mr. Cummins ; 
however, we were near enough and long enough with 
them, to convince our ſenſes, ſo far as not to be cavil- 
led out of the very exiſtence of thoſe ſenſes at that 
time, which ſome of our countrymen and friends would 
abſolutely attempt to do. They are of a copper-c5- 
Jour, with long black hair, and ſome of them are cer- 
tainly nine feet, if they do not exceed it. The com- 
modore, who is very near fix feet, could but juſt reach 
the top of one of their heads, which he attempted on 
tiptoes ; and there were ſeveral taller than him, on 
whom the experiment was tried. They are prodi- 
gious ſtout, and as well and as proportionably made as 
ever I ſaw people in my life. That they have ſome 
kind of arms among them, 1s, I think, indiſputable, 
from their taking methods to convince us they had 
none at that time about them. The women, I think, 
bear much the ſame proportion to the men as our 
Europeans do ; there was hardly a man there leſs than 
eight feet, moſt of them conſiderably more. The wo- 
men, I believe, run from ſeven and an half to eight 
feet.---Their horſes are ſtout and bony, but not re- 
markably tall; they are, in my opinion, from fifteen 
to fifteen hands and an half. They had a great num- 
ber of dogs, about the ſize of a middling pointer, with 
a fox noſe, They continued on the beach till we got 
under way, which was two hours after we got on- 
urd. I believe they had ſome expectations of our 
returning again; but, as ſoon as x Bao us getting off, 
they betook themſelves to the country. | 
That the whale of this account is true, I cannot 
aſſert ; but that the writer has been miſled in ſome re- 
ſpects, and miſinformed with regard to ſome of his 
facts, is at leaſt probable : for — — Wallis, who 
went out to the Straits of Magellan after Byron's re- 
; turn, 
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turn, gives a different tutn to many of the obſerva- 
tions; and, with reſpec to the ſtature of the people, 
he differs very materially. I ſhall give the following 
epitome of his remarks on what occurred to him---He 
had three ſhips with him, which entered the ſtraits on 
the 16th of December 1766, and came to an anchor in 
2 bay ſouth of Cape Virgin Mary, where they were 
immediately accoſted by a whole troop of Patagonians, 
who made ſigns for them to come on ſhore, The cap- 
tain, having made previous diſpoſitions for the ſecurity 
of his men in caſe of an attack, manned all the boats 
belonging to the three ſhips, and with a party of ma- 
rines landed on the beach whete thoſe giants had aſſem- 
bled» The commanders of the three ſhips, and moſt 
of their officers, were of this party. On their leaping 
aſhore,ithe Indians ſeemed to welcome them; and, 
being by ſigns defired to retreat, they all fell back, 
and made room for the marines to form. When they 
were drawn up, Captain Wallis advanced, and by ſigns 
directed the Indians to ſeat themſelves in a ſemicircle, 
which they readily underſtood and obeyed.” He then 
diſtributed among them knives, fcifſats, buttons, beads; 
combs, and particularly ribbons,” with which he com< 
plimented the women, who received them with a mix- 
ture of pleaſure and reſpect. He then gave them to 
underſtand that he had ſtill more valuable articles to 
beftow, and ſnewed them axes and bill-hooks ; but, at 
the ſame time, pointed to ſome gaunicoes and oſtriches, 
intimating that he expected ſome of thoſe in return: 
but they either did not, or would not, underſtand him; 
ſo that no traffic took plaxe. | 4 

The whole company that were aſſembled on this 
occaſion had each a horſe with a ſaddle and bridle.” 
The ſaddle had a fort of ſtirrups, and the bridle was 
made of thongs of leather very well put together, far” 
the purpoſe of guiding the horſes. The women, as well 
as the men, rode aſtride. The men, in general, wore 
cach a wooden ſpur; but one of them had a large 
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pair of Spaniſh ſpurs, braſs ſtirrups, and a Spaniſh ſci- 
mitar. Their horſes were nimble and ſpirited, but 
ſmall in proportion to their riders, ſeemingly not above 
fourteen hands high. Their dogs were of the Spaniſh 
breed. The captain having purpoſely provided him- 
ſelf with meaſuring rods, found that the talleſt man 
among them meaſured only fix feet ſeven inches high; 
ſeveral were within an inch or two as tall; but the or- 
dinary fize was from five feet ten inches to fix feet. It 
is a pity that none of our voyagers thought of meaſur- 
ing the whole ſize of one of thoſe gigantic men. They 
tell us, indeed, that they are well made, that they are 
proportionally large, and that they are robuſt and bony; 
but they give us no criterion to judge of their bulk, 
nor one inſtance of their extraordinary ſtrength, As 
they are repreſented not only peaceable, but remark- 
ably tractable, ſome trials might have been made of 
the weight they could have lifted, and how much they 
could exceed in that reſpe& the ſtrongeſt man in the 
ſhips. This, in a great meaſure, would haye deter- 
mined the point, which 1s yet left doubtful by the va- 
rying relations that are given by the different voyagers 
who have ſeen theſe people, no two of them agreeing 
in the ſame deſcription. All agree, however, that 
their hair is black, and harſh like briſtles ; that they 
are of a dark copper-colour, and that their features 
are rather handſome than ugly ; that they clothe them- 
ſelves decently with the ſkins of gaunicoes ; that they 
paint themſelves variouſly ; and there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pers that by that variety they diſtinguiſh their tribes, 
hoſe ſeen by Commodore Byron were painted round 
both eyes, no two of them alike ; thoſe ſeen by Cap- 
tain Wallis had only a red circle round the left eye; 
and thoſe ſeen by Bougainville had no circle round the 
eyes, but had their cheeks painted red. This may ac- 
count for the different reports of voyagers concerning 
their ſtature : it is not impoſſible, nay, it is very pro- 
bable, that they may vary in this particular, according 
to 
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to their tribes; as is ſeen in the Highlands of Scotland» 
where one clan of the Campbells is remarkably tall, 
and another of the Fraſers remarkably ſhort. Were it 
not for ſome ſuch natural diſcrimination, there could 
not be ſo wide a difference in the deſcriptions of gen- 
tlemen, who, having no ends to ſerve either in falſifying 
one another's reports, or in impoſing upon the public, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to miſtake wilfully. 

It is remarkable that the Patagonians had none of 
the characters of a ferocious people; there was no of- 
fenfive weapon among them, except the ſcimitar al- 
ready mentioned, The men, indeed, had a kind of 
ſling which they uſe in hunting, conſiſting of two 
round ſtones of about a pound weight each, connected 
together by a thong. Theſe ſtones were faſtened to 
the extremities of the thong; and, when they threw 
them, they held one ſtone in the hand, and ſwung the 
other about the head. They are ſo expert in the 
management of this double-headed ſhot, that they will 
hit a mark not bigger than a ſhilling with both theſe 
ſtones at the diſtance of fifteen yards; but their method 
of availing themſelves of their dexterity again the gau- 
nico and oftrich is, to ſling the ſtones ſo as ta entangle 
their legs, by which means they are retarded in their 
flight, and eaſily overtaken. | 

Theſe people certainly dreſs differently as well as 
paint differently ; for the dreſs deſcribed by Bougain- 
ville is very unlike the dreſs of thoſe ſeen by the | Pa 
liſh voyagers. Captain Wallis invited ſome of them 
on-board his ſhip ; but, among all the wonders that 
were ſhewn them, none ſeemed to attract their notice 
ſo much as the looking-glaſſes: they looked in the 
glaſſes and at each other: they laughed and gazed, 
and gazed again and laughed ; in ſhort, there was no 
end to their merriment when in poſſeſſion of this article 
of curiofity, They ate whatever was given them, but 
would drink nothing but water. In this they differ 
from all the tribes of Indians in North America, who 
are 
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are immoderately fond of ſpirituous liquors. They 
admired the European ſheep, hogs, and poultry ; but 
did not ſeem over deſirous of any thing they ſaw ex- 
cept clothes. When the marines were exerciſed to en- 
tertairi' them, they appeared diſconcerted'; an old man 
among them made ſigns, by ſtriking his breaſt, and 
tumbling down and lying as if he had been dead upon 
deck, that he knew the effect of their guns; and none 
of them-ſtemed eaſy till their firing was over. When 
the captain had ſatisfied his own curioſity, and, as he 
imagined, theirs, he gave them to underſtand, that he 
was going to fail, and that they muſt depart; which 
they were very unwilling to do. However, having 
given each of them a canvas bag, with ſome needles 
ready threaded, a knife, a pair of ſeiſſars, a few beads, 
* comb, and a'looking-glaſs, he diſmiſſed them, with 
great reluctance on their patt, particularly: on that of 
the old man's; who by very ſignificant ſigns expreſſed 
his deſire to ſtay till ſunſet. | | | 
A numerous raee of ſavages occupy Canada, and the 
atljacent territories, as far as the Aſſiniboiſs. They 
are large, ſtrong, well made, and all of them have 
black hair, black eyes, very white teeth, a ſwarthy 
colour, little beard, and hardly any hair on their bodies. 
They are indefatigable in travelling, and extremely 
nimble in the chace. With equal eaſe they can ſupport 
hunger; and the greateſt exceſs in eating. They are 
hardy, bold, grave, and moderate: in a word, they 
have a ſtrong reſemblance, both in their external 
appearance, and in their manners and diſpoſitions, to 
the oriental Tartars. They alſo live under the ſame 
latitude; which is a farther proof of the influence 
of climate upon the figure and colour of the human 
ICS, | 
"The ſavages of Florida, of the Miſſiſſippi, and of 
the more ſoutherly regions, though not abſolutely 
brown, are more tawny than the Canadians. The oil 
and paint with which they rub their bodies 2 
| ci 
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their colour unnaturally olive. Coreal tells us, that 
the women of Florida are tall, ftrong, and, like the 
men, of an olive-colour ; that they paint their arms, 
limbs, and body, with ſeyeral colours, which remain 
for ever, becauſe they are engrained by means of punc- 
turing; that the olive - colour of both ſexes proceeds not 
ſo much from the heat of the climate as from the oil 
with which they varniſh their ſkin. He adds, that the 
women are extremely active; that, with an infant in 
their arms, they ſwim acroſs large rivers ; and that, 
with equal agility, they climb the higheft trees. All 
theſe qualities they poſſeſs in common with the 
Canadians and other ſavages of America. The au- 
thor of the Natural and Moral Hiſtory of the Antilles 
remarks, that the Apalachians, a people bordering on 
Florida, are tall, well-ſhaped, and of an olive- colour; 
and that they have all long black hair. He adds, that 
the Carribbees, who inhabit the Antilles, have ſprun 
from the ſavages of Florida; and that the time of 
their migration has been handed down by tradition. 
The natives of the Lucai Iſlands are leſs tawny than 
thoſe of St. Domingo and Cuba. But ſo few of either 
now remain, that the relations of the firſt voyagers to 
theſe countries can derive na ſupport from them. Theſe 
people it has been alledged, were very numerous ; that 
they were governed by chiefs, called Caciques ; and 
that they had prieſts and phyſicians, But all this is 
problematical, and, beſides, has no connection with 
our hiſtury. The Carribees, in general, fays Father 
du Tertre, are tall, and have a pſeaſent aſpect ; they 
are ſtrong, robuſt, active, and healthy; ſame of them 
have flat viſages and depreſſed noſes. Theſe features, 
however, are not natural to them, but artificially in- 
fuced by their parents ſoon after birth. This capri- 
cious practice of altering the natural figure of the head 
is very general among ſavage nations. Moſt of the 
Caribbees have ſmall. black eyes, white teeth, and 
long, ſmosth, black hair, Their colour is tawny or 
; olive, 
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olive; and this colour is natural to them, and not the 
effe& of painting, as ſome authors have maintained ; 
for the colour of ſuch of their children as have been 
trained up among Europeans, and not allowed the uſe 
of paint, was preciſely the fame with that of their pa- 
rents. All theſe ſavages, though they never think, 
have a penſive melancholy __ Though cruel to 
their enemies, they are naturally mild and compaſſion- 
ate. They marry indifferently, either their own mo- 
thers or ſtrangers. Their couſins-german belong to 
them by law ; and ſeveral of them have been known 
to poſſeſs, at the ſame time, two ſiſters, or the mother 
and the daughter, and even their own daughter, Thoſe 
who have ſeveral wives viſit them alternately for a 
month or a ſtated number of days, which extinguiſhes 
jealouſy among the women. They eaſily pardon adul- 
tery in their wives; but they never forgive him who 
debauches them. They feed upon crabs, turtles, li- 
zards, ſerpents, and fiſhes, which they ſeaſon with pi- 
mento, and the flour of mainioc. Being extremely 
indolent, and accuſtomed to the moſt unbounded in- 
dependence, they deteſt ſervitude, and never can be 
trained to labour like the Negroes. To preſerve their 
Iiberty, they exert every effort; and, when they find 
it impracticable, they, rather than work, chooſe to die 
of hunger, or of chagrin. The Arrouaguas, who 
are milder than the Caribbees, are ſometimes em- 


Ployed ; but it is only in fiſhing or hunting, exerciſes - 


of which they are naturally fond, and to which — 
have been accuſtomed in their own country. If theſe 
ſavages are to be retained as ſlaves, they muſt be treated 
with as much gentleneſs as domeſtic ſervants, other- 
wiſe they will deſert, or periſh with melancholy: 
The Braſilian ſlaves have nearly the ſame diſpoſition, 
though they ſeem to be leſs indolent and melancholy 
than any other American ſavages. However, when 
treated with gentleneſs, they may be trained to any 
I operation 
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operation, except that of cultivating the ground, which 
they conſider as the characteriſtic badge of ſlavery. 

Savage women are always ſmaller than the men. 
The Caribbee females are fat, and tolerably handſome. 
Their hair and eyes are black; their viſage is round, 
their mouth ſmall, their teeth white; their hair is more 
open, gay, and lively, than that of the men; and the 
are modeſt and reſerved. They daub themſelves with 
paint; but they do not uſe the black ſtrokes upon the 
face and other parts of the body, as is cuſtomary with 
the men. They wear only a ſmall apron, made of 
cotton, ſtudded with beads, about eight or ten inches 
broad by five or fix long. This ſtuff they purchaſe of 
the Europeans; and, beſides the apron, they uſe collars 
of the ſame cloth round their necks, which hang down 
upon their boſoms. They likewiſe wear bracelets of 
this ſtuff on their wriſts and arms, and ear-rings made 
of a blue ſtone, or of ſtrings of beads. The laſt orna- 
ment peculiar to the women is a kind of buſkin of cot- 
ton ſtudded with beads, which extends from the ancle 
to the calf of the leg. As ſoon as the girls arrive at 
the age of puberty, they are furniſhed with an apron 
and buſkins, the latter of which are made ſo tight, 
that they cannot be removed; and, as they prevent 
the under part of the leg from thickening, the upper 
ot 2 larger and ſtronger than they would natu- 
rally do. | 


The natives of the Iſthmus of America are, as 


Wafer remarks, generally of a good ſtature and ſhape. 
They have elegant limbs, a full cheſt, and are extreme- 
ly active and fleet in the chaſe. The women are little 
and ſquat; and though, when young, they are jolly, 
and have brilliant eyes; yet they polfes not equal vi- 
vacity with the men. Both men and women have 
round faces, ſhort flat noſes, large eyes, moſtly of a 
grey colour, and full of fire, high * white 
teeth, thin lips, mouths of a middle ſize, and, in ge- 
neral, a very regular ſet of features. They all have 
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long, black, ſtrait,” Hair; and the men would have 
beards if they did not pull out the hairs. Their co- 
tour is tawriy; and their eye-brows are as black as jet. 
But theſe are not the only natives of this iſthmus ; 
for we find among them a ſpecies of Albinos, or white 
negroes, whoſe colour reſembles not that of the Euro- 
peans, but their whiteneſs is ſimilar to that of milk, or 
to the hairs of a white horſe. Their ſkin is covered 
with a kind of ſhort white down, which is not ſo thick 
upon the cheeks and forehead as to conceal the ſkin. 
The glans penis is perfectly black, like other negroes, 
and is the only black mark about them. Their eye- 
brows are perfectly white, as well as their hair, which 
is ſeven or eight inches long, and half criſped. Theſe 
Indians are not ſo tall as the others, and the women are 
fill ſmaller than the men; and; what is ſingular, their 
eye-lids are oblong, or rather in the form of a creſcent, 
with the points turned down. Their eyes are red, and 
fo weak, that they can hardly ſee any object during the 
day; they cannot ſuffer the rays of the ſun, and have 
no diſtinct viſion but from the light of the moon. 
T heir complexion 1s extremely delicate ; they have an 
abhorrence at all hard labour; they ſleep during the 
day, and never go abroad but in the night. When 
the moon ſhines, they nunt down their prey with a 
_ tomahawk, and run through the deepeſt ſhades 
of the foreſt with as much freedom and nimbleneſs as 
other men do in the cleareſt day. Upon the whole, 
theſe men are neither ſo robuſt nor vigorous as the 
other Indians: they form a peculiar and diſtinct race. 
But it ſometimes happens, that a huſband and wite, 
though both of a copper colour, produce one of theſe 
white children. Wafer, from whom we have tran- 
{cribed theſe facts, tells us, that he has ſeen a child of 
this kind before it was a year old. 

Not long ago we had an account from Surinam of 
2 negro of Angola whoſe ſkin and hair were perfectly 
white, though both his father and mother had very 
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dark complexions. The eyes of this-Albina, or white 
negro, had a conſtant vibratory motion, and were in- 
capable of diſtinguiſhing objects with exactneſs except 
in the dark. In the. Journal de Phyſique of M. Ro- 
ſier, for May 177%, M. Dicquemare has publiſhed an 
account of a white negro, girl who was born at Domi 
nica in 1759 of black parents. She has all the features 
of the negroes, eſpeeially thoſe of Lower Guinea; and 
her hair, eye-brows,'and eye-laſhes, are the . ſame im 
every reipect, except the colour. Her hair; though a 
kind of very ſhort wool, is fair; and her eye-Hrowa 
as well as eye-laſhes are of a yellowiſh pale colour. 
The colour of her ſkin is a dead white; her checks; 
lips, noſe, and other ſanguine parts, have a ſlight teint 
of red, which becomes ſtronger when ſhe. is affected 
with livelineſs or fear. Her eyes are long; the pupils 
approach, or ſometimes recede from, each pther, with 
a continual and involuntary motion; ſhe is weak but 
not ſhort ſighted. - Light is diſagreeable to her, and 
towards night ſhe ſees neither better nor farther than 
others. She has a timid air, a ſoft. voice, and the 
{ſmell of green leeks; but her ſkin is not ſoft like that 
of the negroes. Her parents have had ſeveral black 
children; but it is ſaid, that an older one, who was 
born white, gradually became blacker as he grew up, 

and at laſt aſſumed the colour of the Cabres. : 
In Sauſſure's Voyages dans les Alpes, is the follow- 
ing account of two white negro boys, at Chamouni, 
who were called Albinos. The elder, who was at 
the end of the year 1785 about twenty or one-and- 
twenty years of age, had a dull look, with lips ſome- 
what thick, but nothing elſe in his features to diſtin- 
guiſh him from other people. The other, who is two 
years younger, is rather a more agreeable figure: he 
is gay and ſprightly, and ſeems not to want wit. But 
their eyes are not blue; the iris is of a very diſtin 
roſe - colour: the pupil too, when viewed in the light, 
ſeems decidedly red; which ſeems to demonſtrate, that 
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the interior membranes are deprived of the uvea, and 
of that black mucous matter that ſhould line them. 
Their hair, their eye-brows, and eye-laſhes, the down 
upon their ſkin, were all, in their infancy, of the moſt 

fect milk · white colour, and very fine; but their 
P ad has grown p 
ſtrong. Their fight too is ſomewhat ſtrengthened); 
though they exaggerate to ſtrangers their averſion for 
the light, and half ſhut the eye-lids to give themſelves 
a more extraordinary appearance. But thoſe who, like 
me, have ſeen them in their infancy, before they were 
tutored to this deceit, and when too few people came 
to Chamoum to make this affectation profitable to 
them, can atteſt that then they were not very much 
offended with the light of day. At that time, they 
were fo little deſirous of exciting the curioſity of ſtran- 
gers, that they hid themſelves to avoid ſuch ; and it 
was neceſſary to do a ſort of violence to them before 
they could be prevailed on to allow themſelves to be 
inſpected. It is alſo well known at Chamouni, that 
when they were of a proper age they were unable to 
tend the cattle like the other children at the ſame age; 
and that one of their uncles maintained them out of 
charity, at a time of life when others were capable of 
gaining a ſubſiſtence by their labour. 

ce J am therefore of opinion, that we may confider 
theſe two lads as true Albinos: for, if they have not 
the thick lips and flat noſes of the white negroes, it is 
becauſe they are Albinos of Europe, not of Africa. 
This infirmity affects the eyes, the complexion, and 
the colour of the hair; it even diminiſhes the ſtrength, 
but does not alter the conformation of the features. 
Befides, there are certainly in this malady various de- 
grees: ſome may have leſs ſtrength, and be leſs able 
to endure the light: but theſe circumſtances in thoſe 
of Chamouni are marked with characters ſufficiently 


ſtrong to entitle them to the unhappy adranings of 
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being claſſed with that variety of the human ſpecies 
denominated Albinos. 
ee When nature preſents the ſame appearance often, 
and with circumſtances varied, we may at laſt diſcover 
ſome general law, or ſome relation which that appear- 
ance has with known cauſes: but, when a fact is ſo 
fingular and ſo rare, it gives but little ſcope to conjec- 
tures: and it is very difficult to verify thoſe by which 
we attempt to explain it. I at firſt imagined that this 
diſeaſe might be referred to a particular fort of organic 
debility ; that a relaxation of the lymphatic veſſels 
within the eye might ſuffer the globules of the blood 
to enter too abundantly into the iris, the uvea, and 
even the retina, which might occaſion the redneſs of 
the iris and of the pupil. The ſame debility ſeemed 
alſo to account for the intolerance of the light, and for 
the whiteneſs of the hair. But a learned phyſiologiſt, 
M. Blumenbach, profeſſor in the univerſity at Gottin- 
gen, who has made many profound obſervations on 
the organs of fight, and has conſidered with great at- 
tention the Albinos of Chamouni, attributes their in- 
firmity to a different cauſe. 

The ſtudy of comparative anatomy has furniſhed 
him with frequent opportunities of obſerving this phe- 
nomenon; he has found it in brutes, in white dogs, 
and in owls; he ſays, it is generally to be ſeen in the 
warm-blooded animals; but that he has never met 
with it in thoſe with cold blood. 

From his obſervation, he is of opinion, that the 
redneſs of the iris, and of the other internal parts of 
the eye, as well as the extreme ſenſibility that accom- 
panies this redneſs, is owing to the total privation of 
that brown or blackiſh mucus, that, about the fifth 
week after conception, covers all the interior parts of 
the eye in its ſound ſtate, He obſerves, that Simon 
Pontius, in his treatiſe de Coloribus Oculorum, long 
ago remarked, that in blue eyes the interior mem- 
branes were leſs abundantly provided with this black 

mucus, 
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mucus, and were therefore more ſenſible to the action 
of light. This ſenſibility of blue eyes agrees very 
well, ſays M. Blumenbach, with northern people, du- 
ring their long twilight; while, on the contrary, the 

deep black in the eyes of negroes enables them to ſup- 
port the ſplendor of the ſun's beam in the torrid zone, 

* As to the connection between this red colour of 
the eyes and the whiteneſs of the ſkin and hair, the 
fame learned phyſiologiſt ſays, that it is owing to a 
ſimilarity of {trucure; conſenſus 6x ſimilitudine fabricæ. 
He aſſerts, that this black mucus is formed only in the 
delicate cellular ſubſtance, which has numerous blood- 
veſieis contiguous to it, but contains no fat; like the 
inſide of the eye, the ſkin of negroes, the ſpotted pa- 
late of ſeveral domeſtic animals, &c. And, laſtly, he 
ſays, that the colour of the hair generally correſponds 
with that of the iris. | 

If this be true, the ſingular colour and conſtitution 
of theſe white negroes would be only a ſpecies of diſ- 
eaſe which they derive form their parents. But, if 
theſe white Indians are not produced by thoſe of a 
copper colour, but from a diſtin race, then they re- 
ſemble the Chacrelas of Java, and the Bedas of Cey- 
lon, which were formerly deſcribed. If, however, 
theſe white people actually proceed from copper-co- 
loured parents, we muſt allow that the Chacrelas and 
Bedas have alſo been produced by tawny progenitors, 
and that all the white men, whom we find at fuch 
great diſtances from each other, form not a. particular 
race, but are only individuals who have accidentally 
degenerated from their original ſtock. 

This laſt opinion, I acknowledge, ſeems to be the 
moſt probable ; and, if voyagers had given us de- 
ſcriptions of the Bedas and Chacrelas equally exa& 
with what Wafer has given of the Dariens, we ſhould 
perhaps have been ſatisfied that they are not, any 
more than the latter, of European extraction. The 
production of whites by negro parents, which ſome- 
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times happens, adds great force to this theory. I 
have ſeen one of them myſelf, who was brought into 
England by the Rev. George Whitfield, from Ame- 
rica, and afterwards exhibited as a great curioſity ; 
and, I am aſſured, that they are very frequent among 
the negroes of Africa. What I have ſeen, independ- 
ent of the relations of voyagers, leaves me no room 
to doubt concerning the origin of theſe white neg: oes: 
they ate only negroes who have degenerated from their 
race, and not a particular and permanent ſpecies of 
men: in a word, they are among the negroes what 
Wafer tells us the white Indians are among the yellow 
or copper coloured Indians of Darien, and, probably, 
what the Chacrelas and Bedas are among the brown 
Indians of the Faſt. It is fingular, that this variation 
of nature takes place from black to white only, and 
not from white to black. It is no leſs ſingular, that 
all the people in the Eaſt Indies, in Africa, and in 
America, where theſe white men appear, lie under the 
ſame latitude: the Iſthmus of Daricn, the negro coun- 
try, and the Iſland of Ceylon, are under the very ſame 
parallel. White, then, appears to be the primitive 
colour of nature, which may be varied by climate, by 
food, and by manners, to yellow, brown, and black, 
and which, in certain circumſtances, returns, but ſo 
greatly altered, that it has no reſemblance to the ori- 
ginal whiteneſs, becauſe it has been adulterated by the 
cauſes already aſſigned. | | 
Upon the whole, the two extremes continually ap- 
proach each other. Nature, in her moſt perfe& ex- 
ertions, made men white; and the ſame nature, after 
ſuffering every poſlible change, ftill renders them 
white: but the natural or ſpecific whiteneſs is very 
different from the individual or accidental. Of this 
we have examples in vegetables, as well as in men 
and other animals. A white roſe is very different, 
even 1n the quality of whiteneſs, from a red roſe which 
has been. rendered white by the autumnal froſts. 
The 
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The natives of Peru are of a copper colour, eſpe- 
_ cially thoſe who dwell in the plains, and along the 
ſea-coaſt; for thoſe who live in the elevated parts of 
the country, as between the two chains of the Corde- 
liers, are nearly as white as the Europeans. Some 
parts of Peru are a league higher than others, which, 
with regard to the temperature of the climate, pro- 
duces a greater change than an hundred leagues of la- 
titude. All the Indians in Guiana and along the river 
of the Amazons, are more or leſs of a reddiſh tawny 
colour. The difference of ſhades, ſays M. de la 
Condamine, 1s chiefly owing to the temperature of 
the air, which varies from the extreme heat of the 
Torrid Zone to the great colds occaſioned by the 
neighbourhood of the ſnow. Some of theſe ſavages, 
as the Omaguas, flatten the viſages of their children, 
by lacing their heads between two boards. Others 
Pierce the noſtrils, lips, or cheeks, in order to fix in 
them the bones of fiſhes, feathers, and other ornaments. 
Moſt of them pierce their ears, and uſe flowers and 
herbs in place of ear-rings. Concerning the Ama- 
zons, who are ſaid to have given name to this terri- 
tory, they have been repreſented as governed and led 
to war only by their queen, No men were ſuffered to 
live among them; though thoſe of ſome neighbouring 
nations were allowed to viſit them at a certain ſeaſon, 
for the ſake of procreation. The females ifluing from 
this commerce were bred up with care, and inſtructed 
in what relates to war and government; as to the 
males, they were ſent away into the country of their 
fathers. But no ſuch nation is at preſent to be found, 
any more than the giants and cannibals mentioned by 
the firſt adyenturers thither. 

The natives of Amazonia are of the common ſta- 
ture, with good features, a.copper complexion, black 
eyes and hair. Their armour conſiſts of darts, jave- 
lins, bows and arrows, and they wear targets of cane 
or fiſh-ſkin, They make flaves of their * 
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whom they otherwiie uſe very well. Every tribe is 
governed by its reſpective chief or king, the marks 
of whoſe dignity are a crown of parrots feathers, a 
chain of lions tecth or claws hung round his neck, or 
girt about his waiſt, and a wooden ſword, which he 
carries in his hand. Moſt of theſe nations go naked. 
The men thruſt pieces of cane through their ears and 
under-lips, as well as through the ſkin of the pudenda. 
A: the griſtle of their noſes they alſo hang glaſs beads, 
which wag to and fro when they ſpeak. They are 
ſuch ſkilſul markſmen, that they will ſhoot fiſh as 
they ſwim; and what they catch they eat without 
either bread or ſalt. They worſhip images, which 
they always carry with them on their expeditions; but 
they neither have temples nor any order of prieits ; 
and permit both polygamy and concubinage. 

The ſavages of Braſil are nearly of the fame fize 
with the Europeans ; but they are ſtronger, more ro- 
buſt, and more nimble : neither are they ſubject to ſo 
many diſeaſes; and they live very long. T heir hair, 
which is black, rarely grows hoary with age. Their 
colour is tawny, being a mixture of brown and 
red, They have large heads, broad ſhoulders, 
and long hair. They pull the hairs out of their 
beards, eye-brows, and every other part of their bo- 
dies, Which gives them an uncommon and fierce aſ- 
pet. They pierce their under lip for the purpoſe of 
inſerting a ſmall bone poliſhed like ivory, or a green 
ſtone. The mothers flatten the noſes of their chil- 
dren immediately after birth. They all go abſolutely 
naked, and paint their bodies with various colours. 
Thoſe of them who lie on the ſea-coaſts are now a 
little civilized by the trade they carry on with the 
Portugueſe ; but moſt of thoſe who inhabit the inte- 
rior parts of the country are ſtill abſolutely ſavages. It 
s not by force and by ſlavery that ſavages are civi- 
lized: the miſſionaries have poliſhed more men in 
theſe ſavage nations, than the arms of thoſe princes who 
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ſubdued them. It was in this manner that Paraguay 
was conquered. The natural ferocity and ſtubborn- 
neſs of theſe ſavages were overcome by the gentleneſs, 
humanity, and venerable example, of the miſſionaries, 
They often ſpontaneouſly ſolicited to be inſtructed in 
that law which rendered men ſo perfect; and they 
frequently ſubmitted to its precepts, and united with 
ſociety. Nothing can reflect greater honour on reli- 
gion, than the civilizing of theſe nations of barbarians, 
and laying the foundations of an empire, without 
employing any other arms but thoſe of virtue and 
humanity. 

Thus the whole continent of America appears to 
contain a race of men who are all more or leſs tawny : 
and, if we except the northern regions, where we find 
men ſimilar to the Laplanders, and likewiſe men with 
fair hair, like the inhabitants of the north of Europe, 
all the reſt of this vaſt territory is peopled with inha- 
bitants, among whom there is little or no diverſity, 
In the Ancient Continent, on the other hand, we have 
found a prodigious variety in differext nations. This 
great uniformity among the natives of America ſzems 
to proceed from their living all nearly in the ſame 
manner. In the New Continent, likewiſe, the tem- 
perature of the different climates 1s more equal than 
in the Ancient Continent. This effect is the produc- 
tion of ſevera] cauſes, The Torrid Zone is not fo 
hot in America as in Africa, The territories of Ame- 
rica comprehended under this zone are Mexico, New 
Spain, Peru, the country of the Amazons, Braſil, and 
Guiana. The heat is never exceſſive in Mexico, in 
New Spain, or in Peru; becauſe theſe countries are 
greatly elevated above the ordinary ſurface of the 
globe. The air is cooled by the ſnows which cover 
the tops of the mountains; and this cauſe, which is a 
conſequence of the former, has great influence on the 
temperature of the climate. The natives alſo, inſtead 
of being black or very brown, are only tawny. The 
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country of the Amazons is covered with lakes, 
marſhes, rivers, and foreſts. There the air 1s ex- 
tremely moiſt, and, of courſe, much cooler than if 
the lands were dry. It is, beſides, worthy of remark, 
that the eaſt wind, which blows conſtantly between the 
Tropics, arrives not at Braſil, the Amazon country, 
or Guiana, till it has traverſed a vaſt ocean, and ac- 
quired a conſiderable degree of cold. It is for this 
reaſon, as well as the quantity of water, foreſts, and 
almoſt perpetual rains, that theſe regions of America 
are much more temperate than they would otherwiſe 
be. But the eaſt wind, in traverſing the low lands of 
America, acquires a conſiderable degree of heat before 
it arrives at Peru. The air in Peru, therefore, would 
be much hotter than in Braſil or Guiana, if it were not 
cooled by the elevation of the country and by inows. 
The eaſt wind, however, ſtill retains ſo much heat as 
to have an influence on the colour of the natives; for 
thoſe who, by their ſituation, are much expoiec to the 
eaſt wind, are more yellow than thoſe who live in the 
valleys between the mountains, and are protected from 
its effects. Beſides, this wind, after ſtriking againſt 
the high mountains, is reflected upon the adjacent 
plains, and carries along with it that freſhneſs which 
it acquires from the ſnow that covers their ſummits; 
and the melting of the ſnow mult, of itſelf, frequently 
produce cool winds. The united operation of theſe 
cauſes renders the Torrid Zone of America uncom- 
monly temperate. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that 
we find not, in this country, black or even brown men, 
ſimilar to the natives of Africa or Aſia, who live un- 
der the ſame parallels, where the circumſtances of heat 
and cold are extremely different. Whether we ſup- 
poſe, therefore, the inhabitants of America to have 
been anciently or recently eſtabliſhed in that country, 
we ought not to find black men there; becauſe their 
Torrid Zone is a temperate climate. 
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America is not leſs ſingular for the uniformity in 
the figure and colour of its inhabitants, than Africa 
is remarkable for the variety of men it contains. This 
part of the world 1s very ancient, and very populous. 
The climate is extremely hot; and vet the tempera— 
ture of the air differs widely in different nations. 
Their manners are alſo not leſs various, as appears 
from the deſcription we have given of them. All theſe 
cauſes have concurred in producing a greater variety 
of men in this quarter of the globe than in any other: 
for, in examining the differences of temperature in 
the countries of Africa, we find, that, in Barbary, and 
all the regions adjacent to the Mediterranean, the men 
are wnite, and only a little tawny. This whole tract 
of country is retreſhed, on one hand, by the air of the 
Mediterranean Sca, and by the ſnows on Mount At- 
las on the other. It is, befides, ſituated in the Tem- 
perate Zone, on this tide of the Tropic. All the na- 
tives, likewiſe, from Egypt to the Canary iſlands, are 
only more or leſs tawny. Beyond the Tropic, and 
on the other ſide of Mount Atlas, the heat becomes 
much greater, and the inhabitants are very brown, 
but not entirely black. When we come, however, 
to he 17th or 18th degree of north latitude, under 
which Senegal and Nubia are ſituated, the heat is ex- 
ceſſive, and the natives are perfectly black. At Se- 
negal, the liquor in the thermometer riſes to 38 de- 
grees, while it ſeldom exceeds 25 in Peru, though it 
be ſituated under the Torrid Zone. In Nubia, we have 
no obſervations made with the thermometer: but all 
travellers agree in declaring the heat to be exceſſive. 
The ſandy deſerts between Upper Egypt and Nubia 
heat the air to ſuch a degree, that the north wind muſt 
be extremely ſcorching in that country. Beſides, as 
the eaſt wind, which generally blows between the 
T ropics, arrives not at Nubia till it has traverſed 
Arabia, it is not ſurprifing to find the natives very 
black. It is ſtill leſs ſurpriſing to ſee the inhabitants 
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of Senegal perfectly black; for the eaſt wind, before 
it reaches them, muſt blow over the whole of Africa 
in its greateſt breadth, which renders the heat of the 
air almoſt inſupportable. Taking, therefore, the 
whole of Africa, ſituated between the Tropics, where 
the eaſt wind blows moſt conſtantly, we may eaſily 
conceive why the weſtern coaſts of this part of the 
globe ſhould and actually do ſuffer a greater degree of 
heat than the eaſtern coaſts ; for this wind arrives at 
the eaſtern coaſts with a treſhneſs which it acquires by 
traverſing a vaſt ſea; but, on the other hand, before 
it arrives at the weſtern coaſts, 1t acquires a ſcorching 
heat by blowing acroſs the interior regions of Africa. 
It is for this reaſon that the coaſts of Senegal, Sierra 
Leona, Guinea, and all the weſtern parts of Africa 
ſituated under the Tropics, are the hotteſt climates on 
the globe. It is not near ſo hot on the eaftern coaſts 
as at Mozambique, Mombaza, &c. I cannot, there- 
fore, heſitate in aſcribing to this reaſon the cauſe of 
our finding the true negroes, or the blackeſt men, on 
the weſtern territories of Atrica, and Caffres, or men 
of a leſs deep blackneſs, on the eaſtern coaſts. - The 
difference between theſe two kind of blacks, which 1s 
very apparent, proceeds from the heat of the climate, 
which is not very hot in the eaſtern parts, but exceſ- 
five in the weſtern. Beyond the Tropic on the ſouth, 
the heat conſiderably diminiſhes, both on account of 
the higher latitude, and becauſe the point of Africa be- 
gins to turn narrow; and this point of land, being 
ſurrounded by the ſea, receives freſher breezes than if 
it had been in the midſt of a continent. The natives 
allo of this country begin to whiten, and are naturally 
more white than black, as was formerly remarked. 
Nothing can prove more clearly that the climate is the 
principal caute of the varieties of mankind, than this 
colour of the Hottentots, whoſe blackneſs could not be 
diminiſhed but by the temperature of the climate, 
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We ſhall be the more confirmed in this opinion, if 
we examine the other people who live under the Tro- 
pics to the eaſt of Africa. The inhabitants. of the 
Maldiva iſlands, of Ceylon, of the point of the In- 
dian Peninſula, of Sumatra, of Malacca. of Borneo, 
of Celebes, of the Philippine iflands, &c. are all very 
brown, without being abſolutely black; becauſe all 
theſe territories are either iſlands or peninſulas. The 
ſea, in theſe climates, has a great effect in tempering 
the air; and beſides, the eaſt and weſt winds, which 
blow alternately in this part of the globe, paſs over a 
vaſt extent of ſea before they arrive at this Archipe- 
lago. Thus all theſe iſlands are peopled with brown 
men, becauſe the heat is not exceſſive. But in New 
Guinea we find blacks, who, from the deſcription of 
voyagers, appear to be real negroes ; becauſe, in this 
country, which extends ſo far to the eaſt as to form a 
kind of continent, the wind which traverſes it is much 
hotter than that which prevails in the Indian ocean. 
In New Holland, which is not ſo hot a climate, the 
natives are leſs black, and very ſimilar to the Hotten- 
tots. Do not theſe Negroes and Hottentots, who 
live ſo remote from the other people diſtinguiſhed by 
that appellation, prove that their colour depends on 
the heat of the climate ? No communication can ever 
be ſuppoſed to have taken place between Africa and 
this ſouthern continent ; and yet we find there the 
ſame ſpecies of men, becauſe the ſame circumſtances 
concur in producing the ſame degree of heat. 

Thus it appears, that the exiſtence of negroes is 
confined to thoſe parts of the earth where all the ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances concur in producing a conſtant 
and an exceſſive heat. This heat is ſo neceſſary, not 
only to the production, but even to the preſervation, 
of negroes, that it has been remarked in our Weſt- 
India iſlands, where the heat, though great, is not 
comparable to that of Senegal, that the negro intants 
are fo liable to be affected by impreſſions from the 
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air, that the proprietors are obliged to keep them, 
for the firſt nine days after birth, in cloſe warm cham- 
bers. . If theſe precautions be neglected, and the chil- 
dren expoſed to the air immediately after birth, they 
are likely to be affected with a tetanus, or locked-jaw, 
which proves fatal, becauſe it deprives them of the 
power of taking nouriſhment. This precaution 1s 
however too often neglected, as a vaſt number of 
infant negroes ſtill periſh yearly in the Weſt - India 
iſlands of a locked-jaw. M. Littre, who diſſected a 
negro in the year 1702, remarked, that the end of 
the glans, which was not covered with the prepuce, 
was black, and that the part of it which was covered 
was perfectly white. This obſervation demonſtrates, 
that the air is neceſſary to produce the blackneſs of 
negroes. Their children are born white, or rather 
red, like thoſe of other men. But, two or three days 
after birth, their colour changes to a yellowiſh tawny, 
which grows gradually darker till the ſeventh or eighth 
day, when they are totally black. It is well known, 
that all children, two or three days after birth, are af- 
fected with a kind of jaundice, which among white 
people ſoon paſſes off and leaves no impreſſion: but 
in negroes, on the contrary, it gives an indelible co- 
lour to the ſkin, which becomes always more and 
more black. M. Kolbe remarks, that he has ſeen 
Hottentot children, who were born as white as the 
Europeans, become olive in conſequence of this jaun- 
dice, which ſpreads over the ſkin three or four days 
atter birth, and never goes off. This jaundice, and 
the impreſſion of the air, however, are only the occa- 
tional, and not the primary, cauſes of blackneſs ; for it 
has been obſerved, that the children of negroes, as 
ſoon as they come into the world, have black genitals, 
and a black ſpot at the root of their nails. I he action 
of the air, and the jaundice, may, perhaps, help to ex- 
pand this colour; but it is certain, that the rudiments 


of blackneſs are communicated to them by their pa- 
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rents; that, in whatever part of the world a negro is 
brought forth, he will be equally black as it he had 
been born in his own country; and that, if there is 
any difference in the firſt generation, it is ſo ſmall as 
ſcarcely to be perceptible, This fact, however, im- 
plies not that the colour will continue the fame after 
many ſucceiſive generations. On the contrary, there 
are many reaſons for preſuming, that, as this colour is 
originally the effect of a long-continued heat, it will be 
gradually effaced by the temperature of a cold climate; 
and conſequently, that, if a colony of negroes were 
tranſplanted into a northern province, their deſcendants 
of the eighth, tenth, or twelfth, generation, would 

rhaps be as white as the natives of that climate. 

Anatomiſts have enquired into the ſcat of this black 
colour. Some of them alledge, that it neither reſides 
in the ſkin nor ſcarf-ſkin, but in the cellular mem- 
brane between them ; that this membrane, after long 
maceration in hot water, retains its original blackneis ; 
but that the ſkin and ſcarf-ſkin appear to be as white 
as thoſe of other men. Dr. Town, and ſome others, 
have maintained, that the blood of the negroes 1s 
black, and that their blackneſs originates entirely from 
their blood. I am much inclined to believe this fact; 
for I have obſerved, that, among us, the blood of thoſe 
perſons who have tawny, yellowiſh, or brown, com- 
plex1ons, is blacker than that of thoſe who are fairer. 
M. Barrere, who ſeems to have examined this ſub- 
ject moſt minutely, tells us, and M. Winſlow agrees 
with him, that the ſcarf-ſkin of negroes is black ; and, 
though its extreme thinneſs and tranſparency may 
make it appear white, that it is really as black as the 
blackeſt horn, when reduced to the ſame degree of 
thinneſs. They alſo aſſure us, that the ſkin of ne- 
groes is of a reddiſh-brown colour, approaching to 
black. This colour of the negroes, according to Bar- 
rere, is produced by their bile, which he affirms, from 


ſeveral diſſections he made in Cayenne, inſtead of [26 
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low, to be as black as ink. The bile, when abſorbed 
and diſperſed through the body, tinges the ſkin of 
white people yellow; and, if it were black, it would 
probably produce a black colour. But, as ſoon as the 
effuſion of the bile ceaſes, the ſkin reſumes its natural 
whiteneſs. We muſt, therefore, ſuppoſe that the bile 
of the negroes is 2 effuſed, or, as Barrere al- 
ledges, that it is ſo abundant as to be naturally ſecreted 
in the ſcarf-ſkin, and to tinge it of a black colour. 
Upon the whole, it is probable, that both the bile and 
the blood of negroes are browner than thoſe of white 
people, as their ſkin is likewiſe blacker. But one of 
theſe facts cannot be admitted to prove the cauſe of 
the other; for, if the blackneſs of the blood or bile be 
allowed to give the ſame colour to the ſkin, then, in- 
ſtead of demanding why the ſkin of negroes is black, 
we ought to aſk why their blood or their bile are of 
that colour ? This ſpecies of falſe reaſoning, inſtead of 
ſolving the queſtion, renders it ftill more intricate, 
To me it has always appeared, that the ſame cauſe 
Thich makes our complexion brown, after being ex- 
poſed to the action of the air, and to the rays of the 
ſun, which renders the Spaniards more brown than 
the French, and the Moors than the Spaniards, alſo 
renders the Negroes blacker than the Moors. Be- 
ſides, J am not here inquiring how this cauſe acts; I 
only mean to aſcertain that it does act, and that its ef- 
fects are more perceptible in proportion to its ſtrength 
and time of acting. 

The heat of the climate is the chief cauſe of black- 
neſs among the human ſpecies. When this heat is 
exceſhve, as in Senegal and Guinea, the men are per- 
fectly black; when it is a little leſs violent, the black- 
neſs 1s not ſo deep; when it becomes ſomewhat tem- 
perate, as in Barbary, Mogul, Arabia, &c. the men 
are only brown; and, laſtly, when it is altogether tem- 
perate, as in Europe and Aſia, the men are white. 
Some varieties, indeed, are produced by the mode of 
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living. All the Tartars, for example, are tawny, 
while the Europeans, who live under the ſame lati- 
tude, are white, This difference may ſafely be aſ- 
cribed to the Tartars being always expoſed to the air; 
to their having no cities or fixed habitations ; to their 
ſleeping conſtantly on the ground; and to their rough 
and ſavage manner of living. Theſe circumſtances 
are ſufficient to render the Tartars more ſwarthy than 
the Europeans, who want nothing to. make life eaſy 
and comfortable. Why are the Chineſe fairer than 
the Tartars, though they reſemble them in every fea- 
ture? Becauſe they are more poliſhed ; becauſe they 
live in towns, and practiſe every art to guard them- 
ſelves againſt the injuries of the weather ; while the 
Tartars are perpetually expoſed to the action of the 
ſun and air. 

But, when the cold becomes extreme, 1t produces 
effects ſimilar to thoſe of violent heat. The Samoi- 
edes, the Laplanders, and the natives of Greenland, 
are very tawny. We are even aſſured, that ſome of 
the Greenlanders are as black as the Africans. Here 
the two extremes approach each other, Great cold 
and great heat produce the ſame effect upon the ſkin, 
becauſe each of theſe cauſes acts by a quality common 
to both; and this quality 1s the dryneſs of the air, 
which, perhaps, is equally great in extreme cold as in 
extreme heat. Both cold and heat dry the ſkin, and 
give 1t that tawny hue which we find among the Lap- 
landers. Cold contracts all the productions of na- 
ture, The Laplanders, accordingly, who are perpe- 
tually expoſed to the rigours of froſt, are the ſmalleſt 
of the human ſpecies. Nothing can afford a ſtronger 
example of the influence of climate than this race of 
Laplanders, who are ſituated along the whole polar 
Circle, in an extenſive zone, the breadth of which is 
limited by nothing but exceſſive cold; for that race 


totally diſappears, whenever the climate becomes a 
little temperate. 
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The moſt temperate climate lies between the 4oth 
and ;oth degree of latitude, and it produces the moſt 
handſome and beautiful men. It is from this climate 
that the ideas of the genuine colour of mankind, and 
of the various degrees of beauty, ought to be derived. 
The two extremes are equally remote from truth 
and from beauty. The civilized countries, fituated 
under this zone, are Georgia, Circaſſia, the Ukraine, 
Turkey in Europe, Hungary, the ſouth of Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Ireland, and the 
northern parts of Spain. The natives of theſe terri- 
tories are the moſt handſome and moſt beautiful 
people in the world. 

The climate may be regarded as the chief cauſe of 
the different colours of men. But food, though it has 
leſs influence upon colour, greatly affects the form of 
our bodies. Coarſe, unwholeſome, and ill- prepared, 
food, makes the human ſpecies degenerate. All thoſe 
people who live miſerably, are ugly and ill- made. 
Even in France and England, the country people are 
not ſo handſome as thoſe who live in towns; and [I 
have often remarked, that in thoſe villages where the 
people are richer and better fed than in others, the 
men are likewiſe more handſome and have better 
countenances. The air and the foil have great influ- 
ence upon the figure of men, beaſts, and plants. In 
the ſame province, the inhabitants of the elevated and 
hilly parts are more active, nimble, handſome, inge- 
nious, and beautiful, than thoſe who live in the 
plains, where the air is thick and leſs pure. In France, 
it is impoſſible to perpetuate the race of Spaniſh or 
Barbary horſes : they degenerate even in the firſt ge- 
neration, and, in the third or fourth, unleſs the breed 
be croſſed by the importation of freſh ſtallions, they 
become altogether French horſes. This is alſo very 
remarkable in the Engliſh bull-dog. Thus alſo, the 
blackbird, the raven, and the crow, which with us are 
black, are grey or white in the north; and the union 
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of the ſame ſpecies in the ſame climates makes theſe 
varieties hereditary. 

With reſpect to the peculiar manners of the ſavage 
tribes, too many authors ſeem to have miſtaken the 
particular actions of individuals, which often reſult 
from caprice or unknown circumſtances, for the gene- 
ral and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of a whole nation. Some, 
they tell us, eat their enemies ; others burn or maim 
them ; ſome delight in war; others love peace. Some 
kill their parents after they arrive at a certain age; 
among others, the fathers and mothers eat their own 
children. Theſe, and ſimilar narrations, ſo much de- 
lighted in by travellers, are reducible to ſingle facts, 
and import no more, than that one individual ſavage 
ate his enemy, another burnt or maimed him, and a 
third killed or ate his own child. All theſe examples 
may be found in every ſavage nation; for a people 
who live without the reſtraint of fixed laws, or of a 
regular government, can only be conſidered as a tu- 
multuous aſſemblage of barbarous and independent 
individuals, who obey no laws but thoſe of paſſion and 
caprice, and who, having no common intereſt, are in- 
capable of purſuing any determined ſtandard of man- 
ners, which ſuppoſes general views that have obtained 
the ſanction both of time and a majority of numbers. 

A nation, it may be ſaid, is compoſed of men who 
are known to each other, who ſpeak the fame lan- 
guage, who unite, when neceſſary, under the ſame 
chief, who uſe the ſame arms, and who paint them- 
ſelves with the ſame colours : to this we might ſub- 
ſeribe, without difficulty, if theſe manners were con- 
ſtant and uniform; if the people did not often unite 
and ſeparate without deſign; if their chief loſt not all 
authority by their caprice qr his own; and if their 
language was not ſo fimple as to be almoſt common 
to every tribe. As they have but few ideas, their ex- 
preſſions are limited to the moſt common objects; and, 
though every mode of expreſſion ſhould differ — 

; another, 
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another, yet the ſmallneſs of their number neceſſarily | 


renders them of eaſy acquiſition. It is not, therefore, 
ſo difficult for a ſavage to learn the language of all 
other ſavages, as for a poliſhed man to learn the lan- 
guage of another poliſhed people, equally advanced 
in literature. But it is, perhaps, of more importance 
to examine the nature of the individual ſavage, than 
to enlarge upon the manners and cuſtoms of theſe na- 
tions. Of all animals, a ſavage man is the moſt ſin- 
gular, the leaſt known, and the moſt difficult to 
deſcribe. We are ſo ill qualified to diſtinguiſh the 
genuine gifts of Nature from what is acquired by edu- 
cation, art, and imitation, that it would not be ſur- 
priſing if we ſhould totally miſtake the real portrait of 
a ſavage, though the natural colouring and features of 
his character were faithfully repreſented to us. An 
abſolute ſavage, ſuch as the youth brought up by the 
bear, deſcribed by Conor, Peter the wild boy, found 
in the foreſt of Hanover, or the girl diſcovered in the 
woods of France, would be a curious object to a phi- 
loſopher, by the contemplation of which he might 
eſtimate the force of natural appetites. Here he would 
ſee the mind perfectly naked; he might diſtinguiſh all 
its movements; he might perhaps diſcover in it more 
ſweetneſs and tranquillity than in his own; he might, 
perhaps, clearly perceive, that virtue is more natural to 
the ſavage than to the civilized, and that vice derives 
its origin and ſupport from ſociety alone. 

As to the different colours of the human ſpecies, in 
all parts of the univerſe, we muſt confider the white as 
the ſtock whence all others have ſprung. Adam and 
Eve and their poſterity, till the time of the delupe, 
were white; in the firſt age of the world no black na- 
tion was to be found on the face of the earth ; the re- 
gions of the Torrid Zone were then unknown. Let 
us conſult the ſacred and profane hiſtorians, and we 
ſhall find that Noah, his three ſons, and their wives, 
who were ſaved in the ark, divided among themſelves 
the 
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the whole old continent, in which Africa was then 
included. The diſperſion of Noah's deſcendants did 
not take place till after the confuſion of tongues at 
Babel. Thoſe who paſſed into Africa, multiplicd 
there, and their poſterity penetrated by degrees to the 
extremity of the peninſula. The original inhabitants 
of Africa were at firſt white; but by living there they 
afterwards became ſomewhat tawny: their children 
were of a darker hue, and almoſt mulattoes; in the 
progreſs of time other ſucceeding generations became 
complete Moors; thoſe who ſpread towards the Tro- 
pics ſoon became half blacks; and thoſe who lived under 
the Equator, or in the Torrid Zone, from the influence 
of the ſun and climate, appeared in the courſe of a few 
generations perfectly black. A very conſiderable ſpace 
of time muſt neceſſarily have elapſed before this gra- 
dual and imperceptible change could be produced. 
The Iſhmaelites, Saracens, Moors, and Arabs, who 
invaded the weſtern part of Africa, likewiſe became 
black in a few generations; while thoſe of the ſame 
nations who invaded Spain, underwent little or no 
change of colour; which was whitiſh in ſome and 
tawny or yellow in others, M. de Manet, who has 
lately publiſhed an excellent hiſtory of Africa, conjec- 
tures that the complete change from white to perfect 
black might have been at the end of three centuries; 
this makes fifteen generations, allowing twenty years 
for each generation. Benjamin de Tudelle, the cele- 
brated Jewiſh traveller, ſaid, in 1175, that the white 
colour became perfectly black in no more than fix cen- 
turies, and in the courſe of thirty generations without 
croſſing the breed. A greater number of generations 
is undoubtedly neceſſary, before negroes, when tranſ- 
planted into our temperate countries, can entirely loſe 
their black colour. 

T he following is a table of the mixtures which pro- 
duce a degradation of the black and white colours in 
the human ſpecies ; viz, 1. A white man with a ne- 
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gro woman, or a negro man with a white woman, 
produce a mulatto, half white and half black, or of a 
yellow-blackiſh colour, with black, ſhort, frizzled, 
hair. 2. A white man with a mulatto woman, or a 
negro with a mulatto woman, produce a quarteron, 
three-fourths white and one-fourth black, or three- 
fourths black and one-fourth white, or of a lighter 
yellow than the former. In America, they give the 
name of cabres to thoſe who are deſcended from a 
black man and a mulatto woman, or a mulatto man 
and a black woman, who are three-fourths black and 
one-fourth white, and who are not ſo black as a negro, 
but blacker than a mulatto. 3. A white man with a 
quarteron woman, or a negro with a quarteron wo- 
man, produce a meſtizo, ſeven-eighths white, and 
one-eighth black, or ſeven-eighths black and one- 
eighth white. 4. A white man with a meſtizo wo- 
man, or a negro with a meſtizo woman, produce, 
the one almoſt a perfect white, the other almoſt a 
perfect black. In following generations, if a con- 
ſtant intermixture has taken place, and the white 
has been married in Europe, or the black in Sene- 
cal, the complexion will gradually come fairer or 
darker, till the offspring is either entirely black, or 
entirely white, 

Such is the progreſs of phyſical effects and cauſes 
in the degradation of the colour of the human ſpecies. 
Croſſing the breed for four generations is ſufficient to 
render a negro white, and the ſame will make a white 
black. It 1s evident that the mixtures, a mulatto man 
with a quarteron or meſtizo woman, will produce 
other colours approaching to white or black, in pro- 
portion to the progreſſion above ſtated. 

If we examine philoſophically, and with attention, 
two negroes, the one of the ancient and the other of 
the modern race, we ſhall obſerve that thoſe parts of 
the ſkin which are not expoſed to the ſun's rays, or but 
in a {mall degree, loſe their colour, or at leaſt retain 
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but a light tint of it, ſuch as the arm-pits, the ſpaces 
between the fingers, the inſide of the hands, the ſpace 
under the chin, the ſoles of the feet, the ſpace between 
the thighs, and the lower part of the belly ; whereas 
the head, the outſide of the arms, the back, the belly, 
and the ſhoulders, being continually expoſed to the 
air (for their ſkin is their only covering), are of a 
blacker colour. The women who are employed in 
waſhing, and whoſe hands are conſequently often in 
the water, have theſe parts almoſt white. In thoſe 
who have received wounds, who have ſuffered by 
burnings, or who retain marks of the ſmall-pox, the 
parts which were affected retain a tawny colour. 

Seeing, then, that we are all derived from one com- 
mon parent, is it not barbarous and inhuman to make 

rpetual ſlaves of our fellow-creatures, merely becauſe 
they differ from us in colour, and are leſs informed in 
the arts and ſubtilties of life? To thoſe, who, under 
the neceſſities of commerce, ſtill perſiſt in the unna- 
tural trade of bargaining for human fleſh, and conſign- 
ing their innocent but unfortunate brethren to eternal 
ſervitude and miſery, we may addreſs the words of a 
fine writer, Let avarice defend it as it may, there is 
an honeſt reluctance in humanity, which will ever re- 
volt againſt buying and ſelling our own ſpecies, and 
regarding them as our cattle, or our wealth and pol- 
ſeflions.” 


Or THE GENERATION, ox REPRODUCTION, 
or THE HUMAN SPECIES. 


IN that union of the ſexes to which we are inſtinc- 
tively impelled; or rather, in the union of thoſe el- 
ſences or tinctures peculiar to the generative organs of 
the male and female, by the contact of which the firli 
moments of human exiftence commence, the moſt 
whimſical and abſurd theories have been ſet up. No 
branch of phyſiology has been more expoſed to cen- 
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fare and miſtake. While the phenomena of the hea- 


vens, of the earth, and even of the human mind it- 
ſelf, are traced with a ſteady hand, and with all the 


dignity of philoſophy, the functions of the human 


body, though expounded with a profuſion of fantaſ- 


tical erudition, appear almoſt in as much doubt and 


darkneſs as in the days of Paracelſus. 

Let us then endeavour to remove the cloud, and 
review the mode by which generation is really accom- 
pliſhed. I have, in the early part of this volume, 
mentioned the ſyſtems of Buffon, and of Lewenhoek, 
in their ſpeculations on the animalculz found in the 
ſeed of man, by the means of which they imagined 
conception, and the reproduction of the human ſpe- 
cies, to take place. I ſhall here, however, conſider it 
in a new light, both as it concerns the propagation of 
the body, and of family temper, likeneſs, and diſeaſe; 
but as the female organ is ſo materially concerned in 
this myſterious act, and hence requires a minute in- 
veſtigation, I ſhall, for that purpoſe, adopt the reaſon- 


ing of a late ingenious author, whoſe opinion of the 


action and powers of the female generative parts, ex- 
actly coincides with my own. | 

The extremity of the uterine ſyſtem, without the 
nymphæ, ſeems not, except from its aperture and the 
laſcivious ſuſceptibility of its texture, materially requi- 
ſite to generation. Immediately within the nymph, 
the vagina, or great canal of the uterus, begins. Be- 
fore coition has diſturbed its proportions, it is gene- 
rally about five or fix inches long ; and when thrown 
into a circular form, without violent diſtention, its dia- 
meter is about a ſixth part of its length. But as, in 
coition, the vagina is the immediate receptacle of the 
male organ, it is capable of great diſtention, and may 
be rendered of very conſiderable capacity. In general, 
however, after frequent contact, this canal becomes 
much ſhorter, but more proportionably increaſed in 
its diameter; yet being contrived by its organization 
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for the purpoſe of exciting titillation and pleaſure, it 
can and does accommodate itſelf to whatever fize is 


neceſſary cloſely to embrace the male in the act of 
copulation. | | 

At the upper extremity of this canal, the uterus or 
womb is ſeated. It is of a pyramidal form, with its 
apex towards the vagina. Its greateſt length, in vir- 
gins, is not more than two or three inches; and its 
width is ſcarcely one; its internal cavity muſt there- 
fore be very ſmall. It is connected to the vagina or 
great canal by a paſſage ſo ſmall, that a bodkin or ſtilet 
cannot be introduced without much difficulty. In the 
broad or upper extremity of the womb, the ovaria are 
ſeated. Their ſubſtance is ſpongy, and they contain an 
indefinite number of veſicles of a duſkiſh ſemitranſpa- 
rent quality, the involucra of which are diſtinct, and 
fimilar to the general ſubſtance of the ovaria. Theſe 
veſicles are the ova or eggs, which contain the rudi- 
diments of the fœtus, and which muſt abſolutely be 
impregnated with the male ſeed, before it can be poſ- 
ſible for generation to take place. | 

Now it has been, and ſtill is, the common opinion, 
that when venereal embraces occur, the whole genital 
ſyſtem of the male being thrown into action by libidi- 
nous deſire and violent friction, by this exertion the 
ſemen is thrown with conſiderable vehemence from the 
male, and is either forced through the mouth of the 
womb, and attracted by the ovaria; or, that it is re- 
ceived by the Fallopian tubes, and conveyed by them 
through a variety of convolutions, till by their fim- 
brie they are conducted to the ovaria ; all which te- 
dious and complicated proceſs is alledged to take place 
in the inſtant of coition. 
Others again ſuppoſe, that the internal orifice of the 
womb becomes open and pervious during the exertion 
and enjoyment of copulation, and that the glans of Ml 
the male organ abſolutely enter into the cavity of the 
womb, and eject the ſeed immediately upon the _ 4 
5 0 
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To each of theſe theories, however, there appear in- 
ſuperable objections. In refutation of the firſt, we 
nced only obſerve, that the vagina, from its ſtructure, 
and from its organization in the act of venery, is diſ- 
poſed ſtrongly, and in every part, to embrace the male 
organ; and as the glans muſt thereby be cloſely ſur- 
rounded, although it reaches not in every perſon to 
the furtheſt limits of the vagina; the ſlight and mo- 
mentary impetus of the ſemen will thus be very effec- 
tually reſiſted, if not totally ſubdued. If the male 
organ be not of magnitude ſufficient to occupy the 
vagina to its full extent, the unoccupied ſpace muſt 
be ſomehow diſtended ; and, let this vacuum be 
what it will, its reſiſtance muſt be effectual; and, if it 
be not diſtended, the power or preſſure which oc- 
caſions its collapſe will over-balance the impetus of 
the ſemen. But ſuppoſing the virile member in all 
caſes to be ſo exactly proportioned as to occupy the 
whole length of the uterine canal, which however we 
know is not the caſe, yet from what principle ſhall we 
aſcertain that the ſeminal tube of the male organ, and 
the apex of the womb, ſhall be made fo exactly ta 
correſpond, as to become continuous? The ſemen, in 
the event of coition, is doubtleſsly thrown out with 
ſome force, though this force will always depend upon 
the vigour of the male organs, and therefore muſt vary 
from the loweſt to the higheſt de of vigour of 
which thoſe organs can be ſuſceptible. But even al- 
lowing the glans penis and apex of the womb to fall 
into exact contact upon due penetration, and that the 
male ſeed is always ejected with conſiderable force, and 
the vagina to be no . to the progreſs of it, yet 
how is it to force its way into the cavity of the womb? 
The aperture which leads from the vagina or great 
canal into the womb, is in fact no aperture at all. Du- 
ring menſtruation, indeed, it is pervious; but even 
then it is only capable of admitting a very ſmall probe; 
and this is no argument that it is naturally, and at other 
Umes, pervious. How often too has this aperture 
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been entirely blocked up by preternatural obſtrue. 
tions, and conception nevertheleſs taken place? In. 
ſtances of this have often occurred; and the preciſion 
and authority with which they are recorded by differ- 
ent practitioners, leave no room to evade the argu- 
ment. Hence this mode of impregnation appears not 
only highly objectionable, but utterly impoſſible ; hay- 
ing no correſpondence with the human ſtructure, or 
with the economy of Nature. 

After what has been ſaid, it may appear idle to pro- 
ſecute any farther refutation of the progreſs of the 
male ſeed by the Fallopian tubes, or through the 
mouth of the womb. But as authors of the greateſt 
reſpectability have believed in its progreſs through the 
tubes, and tell us they have even ſeen it there, it may 
not be improper to enquire how far this is aſcertain- 
able. The Fallopian tubes, through which the ſemen 
is ſaid to paſs, originate, by very minute perforations, 
through the fundus of the womb; and, encreaſing ra- 
pidly in their diameters, their capacities, when dilated, 
may be about the third part of an inch where they ap- 
proach the ovaria. Here, again, they ſuddenly con- 
tract, leaving only a ſmall opening; while their main 
ſubſtance is ſtill continued, and is expanded into that 
plaited or jagged fringe called the fimbriæ, which is 
contiguous to the ovaria“. I ſhall now aſk, by what 
law in nature, by what effort of it, is the male ſemen 
to be conducted through this conical and convoluted 
canal? Can the ſemen now poſſeſs any active force, to 
introduce itſelf through the rigid perforations of this 
organ, and to overcome the collapſe of the tubes! 
The ſtimulating power of the ſemen muſt ſoon be loſt 
in a veſſel which has no power to diſtend; and we 
cannot ſuppoſe it capable of acting in a direction com- 
pletely oppoſite to what is the acknowledged office of 
the tubes. It muſt be by irritability that the ovum 


See the Medical Part of my Family Phyſician, page 17, 89, 
97, &c. where all the parts, both male and female, are anatomically 
deſcribed, andilluſtrated by elegant copper-plate engravings. 
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is conveyed into the uterus from the ovaria; and we 
know no veſſels in any part of the body whoſe action 
is double and contrary. This ſyſtem therefore ſavours 
of great improbability. But we are told, by ſome, 
that they have actually ſeen the male ſemen in its un- 
altered ftate, lodged in the Fallopian tubes. Theſe 
ſagacious authors might as prudently have affirmed, 
that they had ſeen ſnow upon the canal in Hyde-park 
at midſummer, They did not know, or did not chooſe 
to recollect, becauſe it made againſt pre-conceived 
opinion, that the human ſeed, when ſubjected to heat, 
eſpecially to ſuch a moiſt and natural heat as thoſe 
parts conſtantly afford, ſoon loſes its ſpiſſitude and 
tenacity, and becomes very ſubtilly fluid, and almoſt 
colourleſs. Beſides, it is univerſally acknowledged, 
that a conſiderable part of the ſemen is almoſt always, 
immediately after coition, rejected by the female. 
When we attend to the many inſtances of credulity 
and impoſition in the theories of generation, we need 
not marvel at the aptitude and facility with which pre- 
tended diſcoveries creep into notice, and the ſolemnity 
with which they obtrude themſelves into ſyſtems. 

All the foregoing arguments againſt the poſſibility 
of a pervious communication between the vagina and 
the uterus, are alſo conclufive againſt the ſuggeſtion, 
that the male organ, in the event of coition, penetrates 
into the cavity of the womb. Nor is the aſſertion of 
thoſe who contend that this orifice, by the turgidity 
of the parts during coition, naturally opens and dilates 
itſelf to receive the male ſeed, marked with the leaſt 
degree of probability. How is this dilatation of the 
orifice to be effected? Though the whole uterine ſyſ- 
tem, during the venereal a&, be rendered turgid by 
animal defire and influent blood, yet it is more pro- 
bable that this turgidity would rather compreſs than 
dilate the orifice; and the ſtructure and texture of the 
womb ſeem exceedingly unfavourable to ſudden dila- 
tation by any means whatever, In an unimpregnated 
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or virgin. ſtate, the-womb is ſo ſmall that its ſides coa- 
leſce or adhere together, and 1t has no hollow appear- 
ance whatever ; though, from the texture and elaſticity 
of its fabric, it may be thrown into a globular form, 
which will conſtitute a cavity. But in coition, with all 
its occult and uncommon phenomena, what charm have 
we left to overcome this coaleſcence, and form this ca- 
vity, by opening or ſeparating the membranous fides 
of the womb ? Will it here be ſaid that the forcible 
ejection of the male ſemen will effect this purpoſe, or 
that the turgid ſtate of the male organ will force its 
way into a fabric ſo remote and delicate? Though fe- 
males may entertain ſanguine ideas of theſe things, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that the vigilant anatomiſt, toiling 
through the unalarming and chilly organs of the dead, 
ought to furniſh a more rational hypotheſis, whence 
to deduce the active principle and admirable proceſs 
of the human impregnation. 5 

Authors have been always eager to eſtabliſh the 
certainty of a conſiderable afflux of blood to the fe- 
male organs, and conſequent turgidity during the vo- 
luptuous communication of the ſexes; and this has 
been a wonderful prop to many abſurd conjectures, 
This afflux, and conſequent turgidity, they ſuppoſe 
originates, like the erection of the penis, from the 
ſtrength of libidinous ideas, and other locally irri- 
tating cauſes, and 1s intended by nature to induce a 
tenſion in the female organs, that the progreſs of the 
ſemen may thereby be facilitated. This tenſion, again, 
they ſuppoſe induces ſome kind of conſtriction, which 
is ſaid to ſupport the action of the different parts of 
the genital ſyſtem, but particularly of the Fallopian 
tubes. Theſe tubes, it is ſaid, are remarkably diſ- 
tended, during coition, by the blood ruſhing into the 
numerous veſiels which creep between their coats, by 
which means they are erected, and their fimbriated ter- 
minations apphed to the ovaria; and it is gravely ad- 
ded, that diſſections of gravid women, and the com- 


parative 
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parative anatomy of brutes, corroborate the opinion. 
Were it not for the ſerious reſpect with which this 
anatomical obſervation hath for a length of time been 
favoured, no body ſurely would be at the pains of de- 
tecting the abſurdity. Allowing that this turgidity, 
with all its concomitant circumſtances, really happens 
in the living ſubject, how can it poſſibly exiſt in a car- 
caſe flaccid with death, and, as is always the caſe in a 
human anatomized body, where death muſt have taken 
place ſome conſiderable time before? 

But this turgidity, though it ſometimes may happen, 
and yet in a degree very limited to what is alledged, 
does not always happen; and, when it really does take 
place, it ſeems rather to be the companion and promoter 
of libidinous gratification, than a principal and eſſential 
promoter of conception. To many women the em- 
braces of the male are extremely, if not completely, 
indifferent; and to ſome they are abſolutely diſagree- 
able; yet even theſe women are prolific. There 1s no 
difficulty in ſuggeſting a very ſufficient and natural 
reaſon why the parts of the female, directly ſubjected 
to the action of the male organ, during the venereal 
congreſs, ſhould become turgid with influent blood, 
and ſometimes be conſtricted. Nature, though ſhe 
ſeems in general unfriendly to exceſſive luſt, yet ſome- 
times permits it; and theſe are the means ſhe ſeems to 
have appointed for heightening it. Beſides, it is pro- 
per that the animal inſtinct, which prompts the repro- 
duction of the ſpecies, ſhould not be diſappointed in its 
gratification, however brutal theſe ſenſations and 1deas 
may appear to the purified philoſopher. Theſe means 
then, however they may contribute to the mutual ſen- 
ſibility of the ſexes, - in the voluptuous gratification of 
animal pleaſure, appear to have no real influence on 
the proceſs of generation, after the venereal congreſs 
has ceaſed; nay, we have reaſon to believe that their 
action or influence does not extend beyond the limits 
of the vagina, except in common with the reſt of the 
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general ſyſtem, even during that congreſs. If an af. 


flux of blood to theſe parts were always to be attended 


with theſe effects, what violence muſt the ovaria be 
expoſed to by reiterated coition, and by every return 
of the menſtrual diſcharge! During the menſtrual af- 
flux, a very conſiderable diſtention muſt ſurely take 
Place over the greateſt part, if not the whole, of the 
genital ſyſtem ; and, as this turgidity is the principal 
reaſon aſſigned for the action of the tubes, by what 
means are the fimbriz diverted from exercifing thoſe 
functions which turgidity, though from another cauſe, 
at another time ſo ſucceſsfully inſtigates? Alſo how 
happens it that grateful copulation is not always pro- 
ductive, and the contrary ? that the fimbriæ, in every 
venereal act, do not operate upon the ovaria, and 
thereby produce more fetuſes, or a waſte of the ova? 
and that the organs themſelves are not incapacitated, 
or diminiſhed in their energy, by ſuch repeated exer- 


tions? We have every reaſon then to conclude, that 


the tenſion and conſtriction of the female organs, indu- 
ced by the afflux of blood during coition, if of con- 
ſequence at all, are intended ſolely to promote animal 
gratification; and that they have no direct influence 
on the actual progreſs of the ſemen through the above- 
deſcribed communications to the ovaria. 

Upon the whole, it is certainly no way equivocal, 
that the ſemen cannot, in any manner, be applied to 
the ovaria by means of the fimbriæ; that it cannot 
aſcend or advance through the convolutions of the Fal- 
lopian tubes; that it cannot divaricate and traverſe the 
compreſſed uterus; and that it cannot even operate 2 

age through the rigid bulwark of the cervix uteri. 
The probability of the progreſs of the aura ſeminalis 
through the ſame paths is deſtroyed by the fame ar- 
guments ; and the whimſical opinions founded on the 


preſence of animalcules in the ſemen, and on the organic 


bodies furniſhed by the ſemen of both ſexes, and uni- 
ting in the uterus, as far as this alledged aperture 1s 
| 2 | concerned, 
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concerned, muſt ſtand or fall by the ſame fate. It 
may ſeem however ſtrange, that a doctrine ſo ancient, 
and fo univerſally believed, ſhould be fo eaſily over- 
thrown; and it may furniſh, to the ſpeculative reader, 
unfavourable ideas of the preſent ſtate of medical li- 
terature. He may indeed wonder, that, though 
ſcience has become rational and reſpectable by the ex- 
ertions of their cultivators, medicine alone has been 
able to reſiſt the diligence of a thouſand years; although 
it has been wreſted from the hands of nurſes, and 1ts 
profeſſion become dignified and lucrative, it can ſcarcely 
be ſaid, at this day, to afford one unqueſtionable idea. 
In the volumes of phyſiology, compiled by the moſt 
learned phy ſicians, and drawn from the moſt learned 
ſources, will the unconcerned philoſopher find the dog- 
mata of medicine conſiſtent with nature, or with com- 
mon ſenſe ? | 

But fince the ſemen, in ſome — 2 or other, con- 
tains that animating principle which is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary for the reproduction of human beings, and 


ſince the ovaria as indiſputably produce ſomething 


from whence a living creature is to be evolved, it be- 
comes demonſtrably clear, that the influence of the 
male ſeed muſt be powerfully incorporated with the 
female, and directed to the ovaria, before this effect 
can poſſibly take place. We have already ſeen how 
this cannot happen; let us now endeavour to point 
out a rational medium by which it may be accompliſh- 
ed, For this purpoſe we muſt again return to the 
vagina, or canal of the uterus, as Tons the principal 
organ, on the part of the female, which actually con- 
tributes to propagation; and without the full and 
complete uſe of which, impregnation cannot take 
place. It therefore demands a very minute and atten- 
tive conſideration. 

The vagina is elaſtic, and ſomewhat membranous, 
compoſed of muſcular fibres, blood-veſlels, nerves, and 
Jymphatics. It commences, from beneath, at the nym- 
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phe, and, riſing obliquely about five inches, is loſt 
upon the uterus. Its capacity is very different in dif- 
ferent ſubjects, and in no very diſtant periods of life 
in the ſame ſubject. A very reſpectable anatomiſt 
finiſhes his deſcription of it by faying, it is, „membro 
virili ſecundum omnes dimen ſiones accommodabilis.“ Its 
inner membrane, though very uneven, is delicate! 
ſmooth, and, from its nervous texture, exquiſitely ſen- 
ſible; the outer membrane is more ſpongy and muſ- 
cular; and the whole body of the canal is very plen- 
tifully ſupplied with blood - veſſels, nerves, and lym- 
phatics. We know little more of the lymphatics of 
theſe parts, than that they are more numerous pro- 
portionally than in any other part of the body. T hoſe 
which originate in the exterior parts of the female ge- 
nital fyſtem traverſe the inguinal glands; while the 
deep-ſeated ones take a much more direct courſe :o 
their place of union with the lacteals: but of theſe we 
ſhall be more particular, when we adduce our obſer- 
vations in favour of a very powerful abſorption ſub- 
fiſting in the vagina. 

The entrance into the canal of the uterus from 
without is guarded by the nymphæ, which form an 
eminence on each fide, ſo peculiarly conſtructed and 
arranged, that we muſt think lightly of the phyfiolo- 
gift who could ſuppoſe them to be only appendages in 
office to the urethra. Indeed, as nature frequently 
operates more than one end by a particular ſtructure, 
we ſhall not pretend to limit the ſecondary or inferior 
offices which the nymphæ may promote; but we ſee 
much reaſon to believe them created to aſſiſt power- 
fully in preventing the ſpeedy eſcape of the male 
ſemen, and thereby expoſing it longer to the action of 
the abſorbent ſyſtem. A multitude of circumſtances 
corroborate this belief; and it will not be impaired by 
the allegation, that theſe ridges by no means conſtitute 
a regular and complete valve. Immediately within 
this barrier, a ſtructure, on the ſame W f 
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thoſe of the nymph, but more elegant and powerful, 
commences; and it is continued over the furface of 
the vagina, gradually growing finer, till it is loſt in 
ſmoothneſs near the upper extremity of the canal. This 
ſtructure is the rugæ of the vagina, ſo accurately 
drawn and deſcribed by Haller and others: but de- 
graded by ſome anatomiſts, who mark it only as uſe- 
tul in exciting venereal rwe or admitting ex- 
panſion during coition and parturition. It is inſinua- 
ting a mean and diſgraceful reflection on the import- 
ant order and operations of nature to ſuppoſe, that 
theſe ruge, which are not caſually 3 but are 
regulated with as much preciſion and uniformity as we 
can trace in any other part of the general ſyſtem; I ſay, 
that it is nugatory and preſumptuous to aſſert, that 
this intricate, extenſive, and beautiful, arrangement, 
has been ſo minutely laboured for no other purpoſe, 
but merely to excite a greater titillation during the 
groſs and libidinous commerce of the ſexes, and a 
greater extenſion during parturition. This ſtructure 
may indeed promote ſecondary purpoſes: but it is in- 
tended for much nobler ends. Had theſe rugæ been 
conſtructed merely for ſimple contraction and dilata- 
tion, they would have covered equally the whole ſur- 
face of the vagina, which certainly does not happen; 
neither, if theſe had been their principal uſes, would 
they be ſo ſoon and ſo eaſily obliterated. We believe, 
then, that the rugæ of the vagina are thus contrived 
principally to protra& the ſemen in that viſcus, after 
the male organ is withdrawn, and thereby to favour 
abſorption; eſpecially as the qualities of the ſemen 
coincide wonderfully with theſe intentions. 

The ſemen, as it is ſecreted from the blood in the 
teſticles, is very different from that heterogeneous 
mixture which is expelled by the urethra in coition ; 
though, by the alteration, its fecundating quality is 
not * r When it is conveyed into the veſicles, 
it is of a thin conſiſtence, of a pale yellowiſh colour, 
and little in quantity. In theſe veſicles it is ſomewhat 
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inſpiſſated, and its colour heightened; and, after it is 
mixed with the liquor of the proſtrate glands, it be- 
comes {till thicker, and of a more whitiſh colour. This 
conſiſtence which the ſemen. acquires in its progreſs 
from the teſticles, may produce other ſlight proper- 
ties; but the principal intention of it ſeems to be, to 
correſpond more effectually with the abſorbent power 
of the vagina : for thus, by the increaſed tenacity of 
the ſemen, the remora of its fecundating part muſt be 
protracted in the vagina, while at the ſame time the 
abſorbents are allowed more time to attach thoſe active 
ſubtle parts intended to be carried into the circulating 
ſyſtem. We may add here, in order farther to confirm 
the opinion concerning the uſe of the tenacity of the 
ſemen, that when too little of this mucilage is derived 
from the glands, or when it is of a depraved or thin 
quality, the whole mixture eſcapes the machinery of 
the vagina too rapidly, and hence coition becomes un- 

roductive. This is the ſeminal ſerocity, as it is cal- 
fea, held to be one of the few cauſes of fterility in 
man. And we may add farther, that when the con- 
fent and power of procreation begins to fail on the 
part of the woman, the crenulations of the vagina are 
then always viſibly decayed, whether affected by the 
advances of age, or by imprudently-reiterated venery. 
But what are we to think of a very reſpectable author, 
who gravely tells us, that the ſemen, by ſtagnation, 
and by the addition of the cream- like liquor of the 
proſtrate glands, is better ſuited to the projecting ef- 

ort of the urethra in the event of coition.? Indeed, it 
is not to be denied, that the increaſe in quantity of 
dhe ſeminal mixture may enable the projectile power 
of the urethra, with its aiding muſcles, to act with 
greater efficacy; but a boy would laugh in my face 
were I to tell him, that, by adding to the weight and 
tenacity of the water, his ſquirt would throw it much 
farther. To act in concert, then, with theſe unqueſ- 
Konable qualities of the ſemen, the ſurface of the va- 
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gina, by means of its rugæ, from their elevation and 
arrangement, muſt have a very conſiderable effect in 
heightening the remora we have deſcribed. No doubt, 
if nature only had in view the prevention of the regreſs 
of the ſemen, we might have met with a much ſimpler 
mechaniſm ; but as to this part very different offices, 
and all of them material, were allotted, it has been in- 
tricately qualified for them all. Thus, upon the whole, 
we ſee an admirable diſpoſition in the ſemen, and in 
the ſurface of the vagina, to facilitate and promote the 
action of the abſorbent veſſels. 

Though the abſorbent ſyſtem has not been traced 
with the ſame minuteneſs and ſucceſs which have fol- 
lowed the inveſtigation of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, it 
is however known to be very general and very pow- 
erful, and it is remarkably ſo in the cavity of the pelvis. 
How, otherwiſe, is that effuſion which is conſtantly go- 
ing on, in order to lubricate the whole genital ſyſtem 
in the female, and to prevent the mars — or con- 
cretion of its ſides, reſumed? In thoſe unfortunate fe- 
males whoſe menſes have taken place, but in whom 
hkewiſe the expulſion of them has been prevented by 
the unruptured hymen, or by unnatural membranes 
blocking up the paſſage, much of the blood has always 
been reſorbed; and in thoſe whoſe diſeaſe has exiſted 
long, and where the thick parts of the blood have be- 
gun to be broken down, the colluvies have been reſorb- 
ed, and a train of ſymptoms induced, not to be ac- 
counted for by the mere turgidity which this obſtruction 
occafioned. The infection and progreſs of ſyphilis, or 
confirmed lues, not only eſtabliſh the certainty of a 
very rapid and powerful abſorption in the vagina, but 
alſo exhibit the power and influence of the irregulari- 
tres of its ſurface, It is ſurely very evident, that the 
chief application of the venereal virus, whether in 
gonorrhea or ſyphilis, but eſpecially in gonorrhcea, 
muſt be near the farther extremity of the vagina, 
though there can be no doubt but the ulcerated glans 
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may often affect the exterior parts by its introduction; 
but in a confirmed lues, the fundus of the vagina is 
rarely the ſeat of ulcer, and it is never affected in go- 
norrhœa. Here the ſurface of the vagina being moſtly 
ſmooth, the poiſon runs downwards, till, falling upon 
the rugæ, it is there intercepted and retarded, Here 
then the poiſon is multiplied, and leiſurely applied to 
the mouths of the lymphatics, through which it is car- 
ried into the blood ; where, aflimilating together, it 
contaminates the whole maſs. Though the progreſs 
of the ſyphilitic poiſon is not always thus regular, the 
variations do not affect this opinion. - When the lym- 
phatics, and their glands, are vigorous and eafily per- 
meable; when the application of the venereal virus is 
within the nymphæ; and when it is ſufficiently active, 
the firſt ſymptoms of diſeaſe ariſe from general conta- 
mination ; and was this poiſon always very mild, and 
taken up by the abſorbents within the nymphæ, there 
is no doubt but the whole maſs would almoſt always 
be diſeaſed, without much chance of ulcer or preceding 
bubo. But there are many circumſtances which tend 
to retard the ſpeedy abſorption of ſyphilitic virus, even 
when it is extremely active; and, among theſe, the in- 
flammation which in general it muſt induce is not 
perhaps the leaſt conſiderable; but theſe cannot affect 
the abſorption of the ſeminal fluid of the male. The 
7 virus too, may, from the laxity and lubricity 
of the vagina, (a circumſtance very general in immo- 
deſt women, ) not only eſcape abſorption, but may be 
carried outwards, to exerciſe its energy on the external 
parts. And it is from theſe reaſons partly, that im- 
modeſt women are ſo little diſpoſed to conception, and 

that modeſt women, when ſubjected to venereal infec- 
tion, generally experience the more latent and violent 
ſpecies of this diſeaſe. And as a greater ſurface of 
abſorbents is expoſed in the female to the contaminat- 
Ing influence of the diſeaſed male organ, and as the 
greateſt part of the female genital ſyſtem has a _ 
| ; reader 
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readier intercourſe with the blood than through the 
inguinal glands, we meet with this ſpecies of ſyphilis 
much oftener in women than in men. The cure of 
ſyphilis, too, by ſpecific remedies introduced into the 
vagina, fully demonſtrates the ſtrength and activity of 
the lymphatics in this canal. Is there then a read 
and eſtabliſhed communication, for diſeaſe and for its 
remedies, between the vagina and the general circu- 
lating ſyſtem of the blood, while a mild fluid, yet poſ- 
ſeſſed of activity infinitely beyond that of any poiſon, 
and created for the higheſt and beſt of purpoſes, is not 
permitted to traverſe the ſame channels? Many other 
corroborating circumſtances, both in fact and in analo- 
gy, might be adduced here, were not theſe arguments 
in themſelves concluſive. 

In a due ſtate of health there is what may be called 
an inteſtine motion in the blood, occaſioning and pro- 
moting its commixture, as well as its ſeparation. In 
all general diſeaſes, and even in many which are called 
local, this inteſtine commotion is heightened, diminiſh= 
ed, or deranged; and in the exanthematous or eruptive 
diſorders, it muſt be remarkably ſo. In ſyphilis, though 
this diſeaſe is not directly exanthematous, there muſt 
be exceſſive diſturbance, and certain depravation pre- 
vailing throughout the whole ſyſtem, before ſuch com- 
plete deſtruction can be brought upon it. In theſe 
caſes of diſeaſe--where vehement infection, with its 
fatal conſequences, is overturning all before it- we have 
always found, that milder infections could make no 
impreſſion, Hence the practitioner never heſitates to 
ingraft the ſmall-pox, though the patient may have 
already received the diſeaſe, either by natural conta- 
gion or by prior inoculation : hence a milder diſeaſe 
is often removed by a ſeverer one; hence flow con- 
ſumption is always retarded, and often overcome, by 
tecundation and hence fecundation itſelf, as the feebler 
ſtimulus, is often prevented by the anticipating diſturb- 
ance of ſyphilis, or of ſimilar diſeaſes vehemently. pre- 
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occupying the circulating ſyſtem. It is this anticipa- 
tion, this prior poſſeſſion, and change in the circulatin 

blood, which reafonably and emphatically accounts for 
the want of influence in the human ſemen upon the 
female after impregnation has fully taken place, or 
while the mother is providing milk, And we might 


account for the production of twins, triplets, and thoſe 


rare inſtances of more numerous progeny, from the 
ſame circumſtances. One, two, or more, ova may in- 
deed be fo ripe as to meet completely the fecundating 
impulſe of the male ſemen at one time; and it is per- 
haps more ſtrange that the different fœtuſes ſhould be 
maturated and expelled about the ſame time, than if 
a greater period intervened between the expulſion of 
each ; and might not a ſecond intercourſe of the ſexes 
be ſucceſsful, when the female circulating maſs was not 
fully pre-occupied by the influence of the firſt ? But 
the extent and influence of prior infection, or impreg- 
nation of the blood, has been better obſerved in the ve- 
nereal than in any other diſeaſe or natural occurrence. 
Women whoſe general ſyſtem is vitiated by the ſyphi- 
litic virus, are always incapable of conception ; or if 
the vitiation is not complete, but in a flight degree, 
an imperfe& fecundation may take place ; but its pro- 
duct fails not to demonſtrate the want of energy, and 
the unqualified tate of the mother, from whence it 
drew its principal arrangement. Theſe ideas are cor- 
roborated by the mode of cure adopted in the circum- 
ſtances we have been deſcribing, and by the general 
effects of it. | 

Thus we have endeavoured, and we hope with ſuc- 
ceſs, to eſtabliſh the truth of a ſtrong power of abſorp- 
tion in the genital ſyſtem of the female, originating in 
the vagina; and a diſpoſition in the whole maſs of 
blood, to be affected according to the properties of 
what may be mingled with it. And as, from the pre- 
ſent ſtate of anatomical knowledge, we have no right 
to ſuſpeR any other mode than this of * by 
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which the unrejected and finer parts of the ſemen 
can in any ſhape, and with any effect, be determined 
towards the ovaria, let us ſee how this can be farther 
aſcertained by what we may ſuppoſe to be the effect of 
the abſorbed ſemen, and the future appearances of 
impregnation. 

In human creatures the evolution of all their parts 
is gradual, and the work of time. From the moment 
in which the ovarian nucleus receives the vivifying im- 
pulſe from the ſemen, till the period of puberty; from 
the dawn of its exiſtence, to the completion of its figure 
and its powers; its alterations are ſo many, and fo va- 
ried, that our idea of the germ is not recogniſable in 
that of the infant, and our idea of the infant again is 
loſt in that of the perfect animal. A gelatinous par- 
ticle, without neceſſary form and texture, becomes a 
ſtupendous fabric, ſo intricate and elaborate, though at 
the ſame time perfect and complete, that human inge- 
nuity and reaſon have toiled almoſt fruitleſsly for thou - 
ſands of years in inveſtigating the progreſs. It has 
indeed been averred by ſome, that all the different or- 
gans of the animal in its complete ftate are original 
and diſtinct in the embryo, and are only unfolded and 
rendered more evident by its increaſe. This ſurely is 
not the caſe. The animal is certainly endowed with the 
power of completing itſelf ; and can, from inorganized 
parts, produce an organized ſtructure. The parts are 
only evolved and perfected as they become uſeful in 
the different ſtages; and the evolution of many of 
them can be prevented without the deſtruction of life, 
or exceſſive prejudice to thoſe already evolved. If the 
different organs, or rather principle, are at firſt perfect, 
why are thoſe effects which depend upon them not per- 
fect alſo? Why is the ſtate of infancy a ſtate of idiot- 
iſm? why is the temper of youth capricious and flexi- 
ble? and why are the temper and paſſions of the adult 
but barely diſcernible in the preceding ſtages ? 
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As we are of opinion then, that the different organs 
are matured only as they become requiſite and neceſ- 
fary ; conſequently, we believe the evolutions of the 
generative organs in both ſexes muſt be among the 
laſt efforts of the increaſe and completion of the body. 
This evolution could not have taken place earlier. If 
it had, the mind muſt have been affected by thoſe im- 
po which announce the maturation of theſe organs, 

y which we know the mind, body, and ſoul, are cor.- 
nected. In the male, the foundation and powers of 
maturation of that ſtrength, and of thoſe more rational 
qualities which belong to him, are laid to ripen with 
puberty: hence communication with the female, be- 
fore theſe are finally arranged and ſecured, proves in- 
efficient, and entails upon him debility both of body 
and mind. The ſame thing holds, as far as the ſame 
ends are concerned, with reſpect to the female; and 
we cannot ſuppoſe that nature could be ſo idly eccen- 
tric, as to puniſh the female with a diſpoſition or pro- 
penfity to procreate, before the body was capable of 
undergoing the various diſorders and dangers of preg- 
nancy and parturition. For the ſame reaſons, none of 
the ordinary organs of ſenſe are qualified to receive or 
communicate diſtinct impreſſions, till the brain, the 
ſeat of the ſoul, as the heart is of life, has acquired 
thoſe properties which muſt fit it for its arduous offices. 
It is only when the different organs of ſenſe have been 
completely evolved, and all their parts ſound and juſt, 
that the power of the mind is effectuated and eſtab- 
liſhed. This faculty, though it ſeems eſſentially dif- 
ferent from reaſon, is no doubt the origin of it; for 
the extenſion of common ſenſe, from memory, or ra- 
ther from compariſon, and what may be called the ba- 
lance of the ſenſes, conſtitutes what is called reaſon 
and judgment. While the organs are incomplete, 
from infancy, or from diſeaſe, their communication 
with the underſtanding is alſo incomplete. Thoſe who 
have been born blind, or whoſe eyes have been deſtroyed 
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in infancy, before they were become uſeful, have none 
of thoſe 1deas which depend upon the eye; it is the 
ſame with the deaf, and in all caſes of ideas depending 
upon one ſenſe: and we may add, the early caſtrated 
have no comprehenſion of, or propenſity to, the grati- 


fications of love. Do not theſe things ſhew---and a 


thouſand other circumſtances might be adduced to 
ſtrengthen the proof---that the mind acquires its pow- 
ers only as the parts of the body are unfolded and 


confirmed; that the body is perfected only as the mind 


is qualified to receive 1ts impreſſions; and that the 
parts of the body are perfected by one another? 
During infancy and youth, ſtrictly, the ovaria are 
fimple inorganic maſſes, partaking of no more life than 
is barely ſufficient to ſuſtain them, and connect them 
with that energy and progreſs of conſtitution which 
are afterwards to unfold all their properties. At the 
period of puberty, thus denominated from the change 
which takes place in the genital ſyſtem at this time of 
life, this progreſs and developement of the ovaria is 
finiſned by nature; and theſe bodies are generated, and 
completed within them, which will exiſt without im- 
pregnation by the male, but which this impregnation 
alone can finally maturate and evolve. That theſe bodies 
are not generated at an earlier date, anatomy as well as 
reaſon, founded on the foregoing arguments, aſſure 
us; and, that the ova of all the fœtuſes, which the 
female is afterwards to produce, are generated at that 
time, ſeems equally certain. "Though this change in 
the ovaria is the moſt eſſential, the whole genital ſyf- 
tem alſo undergoes a very material change. The 
ſimple alterations of ſtructure and dimenſions in the 
different parts of this ſyſtem, though they are neceſſary 
and ſubſervient to generation and parturition, yet they 
are not ſo material, either in themſelves, or to our pur- 
poſe, as to require a minute deſcription, This, how- 
ever, is not the caſe with reſpect to the menſes. It is 
chiefly with a view to the nutrition of the fœtus that 
Uu 2 this 
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this extra-ſanguification in the female is provided by 
nature; Which 1s determined to the genital ſyſtem in 
the ſame manner as the other fluids are determined to 
other outlets; but, as the continued drilling off of this 
extra blood would be exceedingly inconvenient and 
diſguſting, nature has prepared, as it were, a ciſtern for 
its reception. What may be ſufficient to bring on the 
hemorrhage, however, 1s only accumulated; and the 
general redundancy, induced by the obſtruction and 
accumulation, ſubſides gradually as the hemorrhage 
goes on. This is the manner of menſtruation in the 
unimpregnated female, and theſe are the reaſons why 
it aſſumes a periodical form. In the impregnated fe- 
male again, the preparation of extra blood ſtill con- 
tinues, but its conſumption becomes very different. 
By the extenſion of the uterus, and by the waſte occa- 
ſioned by the nouriſhment of the fœtus and its invo- 
lucra, the ſurcharge or extra preparation of blood is 
nearly balanced, or is taken up as it is prepared; and 
hence the periodical efforts are almoſt loſt, In the firſt 
months of pregnancy, however, the uterine ſyſtem is 
not always able to conſume the ſurcharge of blood, and 
thereby take off the periodical effort; and hence it is 
that the loſs of the foetus happens moſt generally in 
the early months, and at the uſual period of the menſes, 
unleſs ſome accident has ſupervened. And it is nearly 
from the {ame reaſons that miſcarriage is ſo often to be 
apprehended in the latter months of pregnancy, and 
that the fœtus is afterwards expelled from the womb. 
When the foetus has acquired all that bulk and ſtrength 
which the capacity and powers of the uterus can con- 
fer, and when a change of circulation and mode of 
life becomes neceſſary to it, the uterus and foetus be- 
come plethoric ; a general accumulation ſucceeds ; and 
the periodical efforts of the menſes return, During 
the middle months of pregnancy the fœtus is in a ſtate 
of rapid growth, and is capable of conſuming all the 
blood which the mother can furniſh ; but there is * 
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ther room nor waſte, in the latter months, for the blood 
which the mother is conſtantly pouring in; and hence 
ariſes that plethora, both in mother and child, which is 
to inſtigate the effort of parturition, which occaſions the 
effuſion after parturition, and which 1s to ſupply the 
extended circulation of the born child. 

But, beſides the utility of menſtruation to the foetus, 
there is a very evident connection between it and im- 
pregnation. To ſpeak of it as a proof of the ripened 
qualifications of the female, is to ſay nothing; its im- 
mediate action is eſſential to conception. In the human 
female, it is well known, that coition 1s almoſt only 
ſucceſsful immediately after this evacuation has ſubſided, 
Who will reconcile this---and it is no modern and 
groundleſs obſervation---to the conſequence which has 
been aſcribed to turgidity and tenſion, which we have 
already adverted to? Almoſt every woman who has 
frequently undergone pregnancy, and who has attended 
judiciouſly to the phænomena of that ſituation, calcu- 
lates from the lait ceſſation of the menſes. At this 
time, or rather very ſoon after, the plethoric tumult of 
the general ſyſtem is completely ſubſided, and the ab- 
ſorbed ſemen gets quiet and unanticipated poſſeſſion of 
the circulating blood; and at the ſame time the gra- 
dually- returning plethora promotes its action, and per- 
haps its determination to the ovaria. When the menſes 
are interrupted, or profuſe and frequent, impregnation 
ſeldom takes place; and it admits not of a doubt, that 
when the determination of this blood 1s towards the 
mamme#, in the form of milk, coition is unſucceſsful ; 
and as ſoon as its determination to the uterine ſyſtem 
is reſtored, other things being favourable, copulation 
ſucceeds, We may add as a known fact, that conti- 
nuing to give ſuck after the uſual period, will occupy 
the plethora, and prevent its determination, in the 
form of blood, to the uterine ſyſtem. It is an addi- 
tional reproach to the groſſneſs of human nature, that 
this practice hath too often been put in execution, = 
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order to obviate conception. Sometimes there is 
reaſon to believe, that conception has taken place white 
the plethoric determination to the breaſts continued. 
I am rather diſpoſed to believe, that in ſuch cafes its 
return to the uterine ſyſtem was recommenced ; for 
about the ſame time the milk generally loſes its alimen- 
tary qualities, and gradually dwindles away. 

But we have ſaid enough to deſcribe and ſubſtantiate 
thoſe parts of the female, which puberty has prepared 
for generation. We ſhall now conſider its operation 
on the male. It need not be repeated, that the ſeminal 
fluid is an exceedingly penetrating and active fluid. 
Its effects, after it is generated, even upon the male, 
demonſtrate its activity and influence, far beyond the 
precincts wherein we believe it to be accumulated. 
After puberty, the ſecretion of it, during even indiffer- 
ent health, is continually going on; and thoſe collec- 
tions of it in its reſervoirs, which are not thrown out 
by venereal exerciſe, or by other means leſs decent, are 
reſorbed and mingled with the general maſs. What 
is actually reſorbed about the period of puberty before 
the ſyſtem has been habituated to it, or ſaturated with 
it, produces very curious and remarkable effects over 
the whole body. The fleſh and ſkin, from being 
tender, delicate, and irritable, become coarſe and firm; 
the body in general loſes its ſucculency; and a new 
exiſtence ſeems to take place. The voice, a proof of 
the tenſion and rigidity of the muſcular fibre, loſing 
its tenderneſs and inequalities, becomes ungratefully 
harſh; and the mind itſelf, actuated by the progreſs 
of the body, and forgetting all its former inclinations 
and attachments, acquires diſtinctly new propenſities 
and paſſions. Theſe changes are not entirely the effect 
of ordinarily progreſſive age and ſtrength; neither are 
they promoted by intercourſe with the world; for caſ- 
eration will anticipate them, and premature venery, or 
even gradual familiarity, and early onaniſm, will dimi- 
miſh them. Boys who have been ſubjected to caſtration 
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never acquire either that ſtrength of body or capacity 
of mind which dignifies the complete male; and the 
{ame cruel and unnatural operation performed on brute 
animals diminiſhes their bodily ſtrength, their courage, 
and liberty, and the fierceneſs of their temper. | 
If ſuch are the effects of the ſeminal fluid when 
reſorbed by the male, how powerful muſt it be when 
ſuddenly mingled, and moſt probably in greater quan- 
tity, with the circulating fluids of the attracting female! 
Coition, or rather the abſorption of the ſeminal fluid 
of the male by the female, even when not ſucceeded 
by impregnation, induces an alteration very gue 
over the female ſyſtem. The local influence of which 
may be inferred from the general change which it is 
capable of inducing during complete health ; from the 
relief which it effectuates in many ſpecies of diſeaſe ; 
and from the general vivacity and cheerfulneſs diffuſed 
over the whole animal frame. It would be prolix to 
go over every diſeaſe which will warrant theſe opinions; 
yet in the eye of common obſervation, the fallow and 
inanimate female, by coition, often becomes plump and 
robuſt, and beautiful and active; while the widow, or 
married woman, deprived of commerce with her huſ- 
band, gradually returns to the imperfections and pecu- 
larities of ſingle life; and that the ancient virgin, all 
her life deprived of this animating effluvia, is generally 
conſumed with infirmity, il|-temper, or diſeaſe. It is 
well known, too, that the want of coition at the time 
of life when nature ſeems to require it, induces many 
diſorders in females ; and that the uſe of it removes 
theſe, and even other diſeaſes. Chloroſis or the whites 
almoſt always attack females immediately after puberty; 
and, even when the violence of its ſymptoms have not 
been diſcerned till a later period, its origin can always 
be traced back to that time. When the human ſyſtem 
is completely evolved, and all its parts have acquired 
their full growth, a balance is produced between the 
circulating and ſolid ſyſtems; though, from the ideas 
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we have ſuggeſted concerning the menſes, this balance 
in the female cannot ſtrictly be called complete. It is 
only complete in her when in perfect health, and in an 
impregnated ſtate; at other times, the catamenia, as 
preponderating againſt the powers of the ſolid ſyſtem, 
in proportion to the degree of their period, diſturb the 

uilibrium, and thereby more or leſs induce a ſtate 
inconſiſtent with perfect health. But when the pro- 
pelling power of growth has ceaſed before the ſolids, 
either from actual diſeaſe, or want of uniformity in 
either period, or acceflion with reſpect to the progreſs 
of the circulating ſyſtem, have acquired their proper 
vigour and tone, and when the catamenia has aſſumed 
its deſtination before it 1s accompanied by the general 
as well as local energy which is requiſite to expel it, an 
univerſal want of balance comes on ; the blood loſes 
its ſtimulating influence on the vitiated ſolids, and theſe, 
in their turn, act feebly on the diſtempered blood. 
Accordingly, in the cure of this giſeaſe, no matter 
whether adopted from particular theories or from ex- 

rience, medicines are directed to reſtore vigour to 
the ſolids, and conſiſtence and ſtimulus to the circu- 
lating maſs. Nature proceeds in the ſame manner; 
and the beneficial effects of coition in the cure of this 
diſeaſe have been too material to eſcape obſervation. 
It may be alledged, that theſe effects depend entirely 
upon local influence; and that even voluptuous grati- 
fication, by quieting the turbulence of paſſion, is of 
conſequence in the cure. We ſhall not ſay that theſe 
things are unavailing ; for it appears that the relief 
obtained is chiefly owing to the increaſed inteſtine mo- 
tion and conſequent ſtimulus, communicated to the 
blood by the abſorbed ſemen, whereby the ſolids them- 
ſelves are ultimately reſtored ; and we are the more 
confirmed in this opinion, becauſe all theſe fortunate 
effects attend, whether coition be ſucceeded by impreg- 
nation or not. Hyfterics, and other diſeaſes, would 


furniſh us with fimilar explanations, and ſimilar * 
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Let us now advance a little nearer our object. It is 
beyond a doubt, that, in whatever manner the ſemen 
| acts upon the female, it does not act ſuddenly, notwith- 
| ſtanding the general aſſertions of many authors. How- 
| cyer productive coition may be, the fecundated product 
of the ovaria is not immediately diſengaged. We dare 
not avouch this fact from obſervations made on the 
| human ſubje&, becauſe ſuch obſervations never have 
| been attempted, nor ever can with the ſmalleſt proba- 
| bility of ſucceſs: but the diſſection of brutes, by the 
moſt eminent anatomiſts, with a direct view to the 
elucidation of this fact, aſcertains it as far as ſuch evi- 
| dence can be admitted. In the diſſection of ſmall 
| animals by De Graaff, he found no diſcernible alter- 
| ation in the uterus during the firſt forty hours after 
coition, but a gradual change was perceivable in the 
| ovaria; and what he ſuppoſed the ripened origin of 
| the future animal, at the end of that time, loſing its 
tranſparency, became opaque and ruddy. After that 
time, the fimbriæ were 5 cloſely applied to the 
) ovaria; the cavities from whence the ova had been 
expreſied were diſcernible; and about the third day 

the ova were diſcovered in the uterus. In large ant- 
mals, and in thoſe whoſe time of uterine geſtation was 
| longer, it was found that the progreſs which we have 
been deſcribing was proportionably flower. The ſame 
. experiments have been made by different anatomiſts, 
f and perhaps with very different views; and, though 
: they have not always been managed with the ſame 
judgment and dexterity, yet all of them more or leſs 
confirm the idea that there is a very conſiderable lapſe 
of time intervening between productive copulation and 
the expulſion of the ovum from the ovaria. But if 
this is the caſe with animals which ſoon arrive at pu- 
berty, and which, like human creatures, copulate not 
perfectly before puberty,---whoſe lives are ſhort, and 
progreſs in equal periods of time more rapid than thoſe 
in man,---by-parity of reaſon, it. muſt happen, that in 
Vor. I, No. 14. X x women 
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women the period between impregnationand theexpul- 
ſion of the fecundated product of the ovaria muſt be 
conſiderably greater than what has been obſerved to 
take place in theſe animals. If all this is true---how 
are we to ſuppoſe nature to be employed during this 
interval? We believe it is during this period that the 
whole female conſtitution is labouring under the fe- 
cundating influence of the ſeminal fluid taken into the 
blood by the abſorbents; while the ovaria are largely 
participating, and their product ripening, by means of 
the general ſtimulating proceſs. And the fame pro- 
ceſs which maturates the ovum tends to facilitate its 
excluſion. The ovaria, as well as their product, are at 
this time enlarged, and other changes, ſubject to the 
examination of our ſenſes, induced. It 1s no proof 
againſt the reality of this general alteration in the cir- 
cumſtances of the circulating ſyſtem, and conſequent 
revolution in the ovaria, that the whole is accompliſhed 
with but little viſible diſturbance, either local or uni- 
verſal. In other caſes of material alteration in the 
maſs of blood, equal quietneſs and obſcurity prevail. 
In ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic taints ; in the inoculated 
ſmall pox, or when they are produced by contagion ; 
the poiſon filently and ſlowly diffuſes itſelf throughout 
the whole maſs, and a highly morbid ſtate is imper- 
ceptibly induced. Thus, an active and inſinuating poi- 
ſon intimately mixes itſelf with all the containing, per- 
haps, as well as contained, parts, perverts their natures, 
and is ready to fall upon and deſtroy the very powers 
of life, before one ſymptom of its action or of its in- 
fluence has been diſcerned. It is the ſame in a con- 
firmed lues, and it is even more remarkable in the 
hydrophobia conſequent on the bite of a mad dog; 
and the whole round of contagious diſeaſes have the 
ſame unalarming, yet certain, progreſs and termination. 
That the final influence of this elaborate proceſs 
ſhould be determined particularly, and at all times, to 
the ovaria, is no way marvellous. To qualify the 
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ovaria for this, they are ſupplied with a congeries of 
blood-veſlels and nerves, at puberty larger and more 
numerous than what is allotted to any other part of 
ſimilar magnitude. Were the ovaria merely a recep- 
tacle for the ova, which the venereal orgaſm, commu- 
nicated by the nerves, or by the impulſion of the ap- 
plied ſemen, was to lacerate; what uſe would there be 
for ſo intricate and extenſive an arrangement of blood- 

veſſels and nerves ? But we may farther remark, that 
every diſtinct proceſs in the human body, either during 
health or diſeaſe, tends to one particular and diſtinct 
purpoſe. The kidneys do not ſecrete bile, nor does 
the liver ſtrain off the uſeleſs or hurtful parts of the 
blood which are deſtined to paſs off by the emulgents; 
neither do the ſalivary and bronchial glands promiſ- 
cuouſly pour out mucus or ſaliva; the variolous virus 
does not produce a morhillous eruption, ſyphilitic 
caries, or ſcrophulous ulcer ; why then ſhould the fe- 
cundated blood unconcernedly and promiſcuouſly de- 
termine its energy to the ſkin, the lymphatics, or the 
ſubſtance of the bones ? We know none of the ope- 
rations in the human body, deſtined for the ordinary 
purpoſes of life and health, or for the removal of 
diſeaſe, but in a greater or leſs degree involve the ma- 
chinery of the whole ſyſtem. A ſingle mouthful of 
food, while it is prepared, purified, and applied to its 
ultimate purpoſes, is ſubjected to the action of all the 
known parts of the body, and without doubt to all 
thoſe parts the properties of which we are unacquainted 
with; a draught of cold water ſpreads its influence 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly from one extremity to the other; 

the ſlighteſt wound diſturbs even the remoteſt parts, 
and is followed, not unfrequently, with the moſt un- 

happy effects; an almoſt inviſible quantity of poiſon 

ſets the whole frame in torture, and all the active powers 
of the body inſtinctively exert themſelves to ſolicit its 
expulſion: LP Can we diſtinguiſh theſe things, and ad- 

mire them, and then ſuppoſe that the moſt material 
operation of the human body - the renovation of itſelf, 
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is to be accompliſhed in a corner, and with infinitely 
leſs formality and ſolemnity than a ſpittle is caſt upon 
the wind? The evident means are ſufficiently de- 
graded; we need not exert our ingenuity to degrade 
them farther. 

It is during this interval, between productive coition 
and the excluſion of the ovum from the ovaria, that 
likeneſs, hereditary diſeaſes, and the like, are commu- 
nicated and acquired. Inſtead of that influence which 
the imagination of the mother is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
over the form of the child, might we not ſuſpect, that 
the ſeminal fluid of the male, co-operating, during this 
interval, with the influence of the female upon the 
ovum, inſtigated a likeneſs, according to the influence 
of the male and female tinctures, in the united princi- 
ples ? It is during this period only that the diſeaſes of 
the male can be communicated to the child ; and, if we 
admit not of this interval and general operation of the 
ſeminal fluid, we cannot ſee how they can be commu- 
nicated, though thoſe of the mother may be commu- 
nicated then or at a much later period, conſidering kow 
the child is nouriſhed while it is in the uterus and at 
the breaſt. It may be urged againſt this early and ef- 
fectual acquiſition of likeneſs, that the fœtus does not 
acquire even the diviſion of its largeſt members till 
long after its excluſion from the ovaria: but then we 
are confident, that, as the fœtus takes all its form and 
other properties from the active ſubtilty of theſe blend- 
ed tinctures, we cannot ſee any reaſon why it ſhould 
not poſſeſs this hereditary faculty, in common with the 
reſt. If likeneſs depends upon the imagination of the 
female, how happens it that the children of thoſe whoſe 
profligate manners render the father uncertain, and 
whoſe affections ceaſe with the inſtant of libidinous 

ratification, are as frequently diſtinguiſhable by their 
ikeneſs as thoſe children who have been born under 
none of thoſe misfortunes ? If the features are not 
lanted during this period, and if imagination be not 
idle or uſeleſs, how was the ſix- fingered family, men- 
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tioned by Maupertuis, continued ? When a female of 
that family married a man who had only the uſual 
number of fingers, the deformity of her family became 
uncertain, or ceaſed; and we muſt ſuppoſe her imagi- 
nation could not have been inactive or diminiſhed, 
whether alarmed by the fear of continuing a deformed 
race, or inſtigated by the vanity of tranſmitting ſo re- 
markable a peculiarity. Was imagination, in a preg- 
nant woman, ſo powerful as many have endeavoured 
to repreſent it, the mother, profligate at heart, though 
not actually wicked, would always betray the apoſtacy 
of her affections; and even a virtuous woman might 
divulge that ſhe had looked with as much eagerneſs at 
a handſome ſtranger, as ſhe had looked at the aquiline 
noſe, or other prominent feature, of her huſband. 


But admitting that the ſeminal fluid of every male 


poſſeſſes tome kind of influence peculiar to that male, 
and connected with his form, as well as his conftitution; 
in the ſame, or in ſome ſimilar manner, it conggins, 
notwithitanding the elaborateneſs of its preparMon, 
the ſtamina of diſcaſes, ſome of which often lie longer 
dormant than even the features of individuals; that the 
ova are as peculiarly conſtructed, by the conſtitution of 
the female, as any other parts which depend upon 
gradual and ſolitary evolution; and that theſe operat- 
ing upon each other by the intervention of the general 
ſyſtem of the female, may, according to the power or 
prevalence of either, affect the features and figure of 
the incipient animal, or rather the inorganized maſs 
from which the features and figure of the animal are 
afterwards to be evolved: admitting all theſe things, 
will national or even more extenſive fimilitude corro- 
borate the opinion ? 

We ſhall have occaſion to remark, that the preſer- 
vation and continuation of the particular ſpectes ap- 
pears to proceed from that parent, who, in the act of 
procreation, has diſcovered moſt ſtrength and vigour ; 


and this is commonly the father. A young negro 
woman 
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woman in Virginia, after having brought forth for the 
firſt time a black child, was delivered a ſecond time of 
twins ; one of them, a boy, was black, and the other, 
who was a girl, was a mulatto. As the boy grew up, 
he retained his ſhort hair which was naturally frizzled, 
and had a reſemblance to wool; other marks plainly 
ſhewed that he was a true negro, and in every reſpect 
like the black father who had begotten him. The 
girl, on the other hand, was tolerably white; ſhe had 
blue eyes, long black hair, without any natural curl; 
in ſhort, ſhe had a great reſemblance to the overſeer of 
the plantation, whom the negro huſband ſuſpected of 
cohabiting with his wife. Becoming pregnant a third 
time, ſhe was delivered of three children, two of them 
mulattoes, and the other a perfect negro. Shall we 
aſcribe this to the effect of imagination? Such an 
explanation is rejected by the philoſopher as abſurd, 
and contrary to every law of nature. We can account 
for the third delivery, therefore, only by admitting the 
cohabitation of two fathers of different races, and then 
a ſuperfcetation. 

While men continue in the ſame climate, and even 
in the ſame diſtrict, an uniform peculiarity of features 
and figure prevails among them, little affected by all 
thoſe changes which improve or degrade the mind; 
but when they migrate, or when they are corrupted by 
the migration of others, this national diſtinction in 
time is loſt, though in the latter caſe it ſeems to be re- 
coverable, unleſs the cauſe of change be continued. 
The beautiful form and features of the ancient Greeks 
are at this day diſcernible in their deſcendants, though 
they are debaſed by intercourſe with ſtrangers, and by 
forms of government ultimately affecting their conſti- 
tutions ; the deſcendants of the few who by chance or 
deſign have been obliged to ſettle among the ugly tribes 
in the extremities of the north, have, by their inter- 
courſe with theſe tribes, and by neceſſarily accommo- 
dating themſelves to the ſame modes of life, ow 
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other circumſtances, become almoſt equally ugly ; and 
the Jew himſelf, though he abhors to mingle with a dif- 
ferent nation, and though his mode of lte is nearly the 
ſame in all climates, yet the ſettlement of his anceſtors 
in any one particular climate for ſome centuries will 
very ſenſibly impair the characteriſtic features of his 
people. As equally in point, and leſs liable to queſtion, 
we may mention the following fimilar obſervations. 
A Scotchman, an Engliſhman, a Frenchman, or a 
Dutchman, may, even without their peculiarities of 
dreſs, be almoſt always diſtinguiſhed in their very pic- 
tures; the ſturdy and generous Briton, notwithſtanding 
the ſhortneſs of the period, and the uninterrupted in- 
tercourſe, 1s traced with uncertainty in the effeminate 
and cruel Virginian; and the negroes in North Ame- 
rica, Whoſe families have continued ſince the firſt im- 
portation of theſe unhappy creatures, and whoſe modes 
of living, excluſive of their ſlavery, are not materially 
changed, are much leſs remarkable for the flat noſe, 
big lips, ugly legs, and long heels, than their anceſtors 
were, or than thoſe who are directly imported from the 
ſame original nation. From theſe obſervations it ſeems 
allowable to infer, that though climate, manners, occu- 
pation, or imitation, cannot materially affect the form 
or features of the exiſting animal ; yet theſe circum- 
ſtances, becoming the lot of a ſeries of animals, may, 
by inducing a change in the general maſs both of the 
male and female, be the remote cauſe of a change in 
their product. 

After what has been premiſed, it ſeems rational to 
conclude, that the prolific fluid, in coition, is neither 
carried through the Fallopian tubes, nor protruded 
through the aperture of the uterus to the ovaria; but 
that it is taken up by the abſorbent veſſels, and con- 
vey ed into the ſanguiferous ſyſtem; where indeed every 
active principle that can poſſibly affect the human con- 
ſtitution is alſo conveyed. That, by circulating through 
the blood, itis, by its natural impulſe and theadditional 
ſtimulus acquired from the mather, forced through the 
correſponding 
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correſponding veſſels into the ovaria ; where, if it finds 
one or more of the ova in a ſtate fit or ripe for impreg- 
nation, conception takes place accordingly; and either 
one or more are impregnated, as the maturated ſtate of 
the ovaria might happen to be. But if none of the 
ova or eggs are in a ſtate ſufhiciently mature, or chance 
to be injured by any offending humours, by debility, 
or diſeaſe, in either of theſe caſes impregnation is fruſ- 
trated, juſt the ſameas happens to an addled egg, or tc: 
a damaged grain of corn thrown into the earth. 

On the other hand, if the male organ be deficient in 
vigour, or the ſemen be defective in quantity, conſiſt- 
ency, or active power, it then fails of ſtimulating the 
female fluid, and is incapable of influencing impreg- 
nation. In order therefore that the act of copulation 
ſhould be productive, the male muſt unqueſtionably 
convey to the female an elaborate tincture, which poſ- 
ſeſſes the eſſences of his whole ſyſtem, as well mental 
as corporeal. In this act the utmoſt energy and pow- 
ers of the mind, of the body, and of the ſoul, are in- 
timately connected? and all contribute their particular 
influence to the ſeed; of which every father muſt be 
ſenſible, when he recolle&s the action of the heart, the 
ſeat of life of the brain, the ſeat of the ſoul- and 
of the whole powers of the body, concentrated and 
impelled, as it were, through the genital ſyſtem. That 
this liquor comprehends the active principles of body 
and ſoul, will not I think be doubted by thoſe who give 
the foregoing arguments their proper weight; and that 
it conveys with 1t, more or leſs, the direct image of the 
parent, I take to be confirmed by the evidence of the 
ſcripture; where we are told that one abſolute and un- 

uivocal form was given to man, in the expreſs image 
of the Deity. So that man, thus organized and com- 
miſſioned, was doubtleſsly to convey to future genera- 
tions that divine image or ſignature which God had 
graciouſly ſtamped upon him. For this purpoſe the 
ſeed of man, or efficient principle of generation, muſt 
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be mingled with the . rune fluid of the female; 
and, being attracted or taken up by the abſorbent veſſels 
from the uterine canal, paſſes immediately into the cir- 
culating ſyſtem, where aſſimilating with the peculiar 
temperature of the mother, and acquiring new energy 
from the enlivening quality of the blood, it is directed 
through its natural channels to the ovaria, impregnating 
the germ by its active quality, and 23 to it the 
peculiarities it had derived from the conſtitutions, 
forms, tempers, and diſpoſitions, of the parents, with 
the ſeeds of whatever diſeaſes, impurities, or taints, - 
were lurking in their blood. For from the blood and 
brain is the male ſeed primarily elaborated, and into the 
female maſs is this thrown and affimilated, before im- 
pregnation can poſſibly take place. In the courſe of 
ſix days, I conclude the united tinctures to have tra- 
velled through the whole circulating ſyſtem---to have 
participated of the hereditary forms and peculiarities 
of the mother, and to have propelled the ovum or egg 
from its ſeat in the ovaria to a ſuſpended fituation in 
the womb, hanging by a minute thread, that afterwards 
becomestheumbilical veſſel, or aperture through which 
nouriſhment and life is conveyed from the mother to 
the child. This firſt viſible tate of conception, which 
reſembles the lucid appearance of a drop of water, 
tending to coagulation, is correctly ſhewn in the firſt 
figure of the annexed plate, preciſely in the ſtate it was 
extracted from the uterus of a female, who died on the 
ſixth day after conta& with the male, and is now to be 
ſeen, preſerved iti ſpirits, in Rackſtrow's valuable Mu- 
ſeum, in Fleet-ftreet, London. 

At the time the ovum, or rudiments of the embryo, 
deſcends into the womb, it is indeed very minute; but 
at the end of about thirty days, we may partly diſcover 
the firſt lineaments of the feetus, though ſmall and 
imperfe&, being then only about the fize of a houſe 
fly. Two little veſſicles appear in an almoſt tranſparent 
jelly; the largeſt of which is intended to become the 
Vol. I, No. 11, Yy head 
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head of the fœtus, and the other ſmaller one is deſtined 
for the trunk; but neither the limbs nor extremities 
are yet to be ſeen ; the umbilical cord appears only as 
a minute thread, and the placenta, which only reſembles 
a cloud above, has no ramifications, or appearances of 
blood-veſlels. This ſtate of the embryo is expreſſed 
in the ſecond figure of the annexed plate. 

Towards the end of the ſecond month, the foetus is 
upwards of an inch in length, and the features of the 
face begin to be evolved. The noſe appears like a 
ſmall prominent line; and we are able to diſcover an- 
other line under it, which is deſtined for the ſeparation 
of the lips. Two black points appear in the place of 
eyes, and two minute holes mark the formation of the 
ears. At the fides of the trunk, both above and be- 
low, we ſee four minute protuberances, which are the 
rudiments of the arms and legs. The veins of the 
placenta are alſo now partly viſible; as may be ſeen in 
No. 3. of the annexed plate. 

In the third month the human form may be decidedly 
aſcertained; all the parts of the face can be diſtin- 
guiſhed; the ſhape of the body 1s clearly marked out; 
the haunches and the abdomen are elevated, and the 
hands and feet are plainly to be diſtinguiſhed. The 
upper extremities are obſerved to encreaſe faſter than 
the lower ones; and the ſeparation of the fingers may 
be perceived before that of the toes. The veins of 
the placenta are now diſtended, and are ſeen to com- 
municate with the umbilical tube. This ftate of gel- 
tation is faithfully delineated in No. 4. of the annexed 


3 

n the fourth month the fœtus ſeems to be completed 
in all its parts, and is about four inches in magnitude. 
The fingers and toes, which at firſt coaleſced, are now 
ſeparated from each other, and the inteſtines appear, in 
all their windings and convolutions, like little threads. 
The veins of the placenta begin to be filled with *.* 
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and the umbilical cord is conſiderably enlarged; as 
may be ſeen in the fifth figure of the ſubjoined plate. 

In the fifth month, the bodily conformation being 
perfected, and a complete circulation of the blood in- 
duced, the mother quickens. The fœtus now aſſumes 
a more upright figure, which correſponds with the 
ſnape of the uterus. Its head is found more elevated, 
its lower extremities are more diſtended, its knees are 
drawn upwards, with its arms reſting upon them. It 
now meaſures from ſeven to eight inches in length, 
and is deſcribed in the firſt figure of the ſecond ſub- 
joined plate, | 

Towards the end of the ſixth month, the foetus 
begins to vary its poſition in the womb, and will fre- 
quently be found to incline either. to the right or to the 
left fide of the mother. It will by this time be increaſed 
to nine or ten inches; and its uſual poſture after 
2 may be ſeen in the ſecond figure of the 
econd annexed plate. 

In the ſeventh month the child acquires ſtrength and 
ſolidity, as may be demonſtrated by thoſe painful 
throws and twitchings which its mother feels from 
time to time; and it is now encreaſed to eleven or 
twelve inches. IN 

In the eighth month it generally meaſures from four- 
teen to ſixteen inches: and in the ninth month, or to- 
wards the end of its full time, it is increaſed from 
eighteen to twenty-two inches, or more; when the 
head, by becoming ſpecifically heavier than the other 
parts, 1s gradually impelled downwards, and, falling 
into the birth, brings on what is termed the pains of 
parturition, or natural labour. For the exact poſition 
of the child in the womb, during theſe laſt three 
months, as well as the former, ſee the correſponding 
figures in the two annexed engravings, the whole of 
which were correctly drawn from real fetuſes, extracted 
from the wombs of different women, and are now pre- 
ſerved for the inſpection of the curious, in Rackſtrow's 
'S 71 2 | Muſeum, 
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Muſeum, to which I beg leave to refer the inquiſitive 
reader. 

The nouriſhment of the fœtus during all this time, 
1s derived from the placenta, which is originally formed 
out of that part of the ovum which is next the fundus 
uteri. The remaining part of the ovum is covered 
by a membrane called ſpongy chorion; within which is 


another called true chorion, which includes a third, 


termed amnios. This contains a liquor, or watery fluid, 
in which the foetus floats till the time of its birth. 
Before the child acquires a diſtinct and regular form, it 
is called embryo ; but, from the time all its parts be- 


come viſible, it takes and retains the name of fetus till 


its birth. During the progreſs of impregnation, the 
uterus ſuffers confiderable changes ; but, though it 
enlarges as the ovum increaſes, yet, in regard to its 
contents, it is never full; for, in early geſtation, theſe 
are confined to the fundus only; and, though the ca- 
pacity of the womb increaſes, it is not mechani- 
cally ſtretched, for the thickneſs of its ſides do not di- 
miniſh ; there is a proportional increaſe of the quantity 
of fluids, and therefore pretty much the ſame thickneſs 
remains as before impregnation. The gravid uterus 
or pregnant womb is of different fizes in different wo- 
men, and muſt vary according to the bulk of the fœ- 
tus and involucra. The fituation will alſo vary accord- 
ing to the increaſe of its contents, and the poſition of 
the body. For the firſt two or three months, the ca- 
vity of the fundus is triangular, as before impregna- 
tion; but, as the uterus ſtretches, it gradually acquires 
a more rounded form. In general, the uterus never 
riſes directly upwards, but inclines a little obliquely, 
moſt commonly to the right fide: its 8 is never, 
however, ſo oblique as to prove the ſole cauſe either of 


preventing or retarding delivery; its increaſe of bulk 


does not ſeem to ariſe merely from diſtention, but to 
depend on the ſame cauſe and increaſe as the extenſion 
of the ſkin in a growing child. Thie is proved ram 
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ſome late inſtances of extra- uterine fœtuſes, where the 
uterus, though there were no contents, was nearly of 
the ſame ſize, from the additional quantity of nouriſh- 
ment tranſmitted, as if the ovum had been contained 
within its cavity. The internal ſurface, which is ge- 
nerally pretty ſmooth, except where the placenta ad- 
heres, is lined with a tender effloreſcence of the uterus, 
which, after delivery, appears as if torn, and is thrown 
off with the cleanſings. This is the membrana deci- 
dug of Dr. Hunter; which he deſcribes as a lamella 
from the inner ſurface of the uterus ; though Signior 
Scarpa, with more probability, confiders it as being 
compoſed of an inſpiſſated coagulable lymph. 

Though the uterus, from the moment of concep- 
tion, is gradually diſtended, by which conſiderable 
changes are occaſioned, it is very difficult to judge of 
pregnancy from appearances in the early months. For 
the firſt three months the os tincæ feels ſmooth and 
even, and its orifice as ſmall as in the virgin tate. 
When any difference can be perceived, about the fourth 
or fifth month, from the deſcent of the fundus through 
the pelvis, the tubercle or projecting part of the os 
tincæ will ſeem larger, and more expanded; but, after 
this period, it ſhortens, particularly at its fore · parts 
and fides, and its orifice or labia begin to ſeparate, ſo 
as to have its conical appearance deſtroyed. The cer- 
vix, which in the early months is nearly ſhut, now be- 
gins to ſtretch and to be diſtended to the os tincæ; 
but, during the whole term of utero-geſtation, the 
mouth of the uterus is ſtrongly cemented with a ropy 
mucus, which lines it and the cervix, and begins to be 
diſcharged on the approach of labour. In the laft 
week, when the cervix uteri is completely diſtended, 
the uterine orifice begins to form an elliptical tube, in- 
ſtead of a fiſſure, or to aſſume the appearance of a ring 
on a large globe; and often at this time, eſpecially in 
pendulous bellies, diſappears entirely, ſo as to be out 
of the reach of the finger in touching. Hence the os 
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uteri is not in the direction of the axis of the womb, 
as has generally been ſuppoſed. 

About the fourth or between the fourth and fifth 
month, the fundus uteri begins to riſe above the pubes 
or brim of the pelvis, and its cervix to be diſtended 
nearly one third. In the fifth month the belly ſwells 
like a ball, with the ſkin tenſe, the fundus about half 
way between the pubes and navel, and the neck one 
half diſtended. After the ſixth month the greateſt 
part of the cervix uteri dilates, ſo as to make almoſt 
one cavity with the fundus. In the ſeventh month the 
fundus advances as far as the umbilicus. In the eighth 
it reaches mid-way between the navel and ſcrobiculus 
cordis; and in the ninth to the ſcrobiculus itſelf, the 
neck being then entirely diſtended, which, with the os 
tincæ, become the weakeſt part of the uterus. Thus 
at full time the uterus occupies all the umbilical and 
hypogaſtric regions; its ſhape is almoſt pyriform, that 
is, more rounded above than below, and having a ſtric- 
ture on that part which is ſurrounded by the brim of 
the pelvis. The appendages of the uterus ſuffer very 
little changes during pregnancy, except the ligamenta 
lata, which diminiſh in breadth as the uterus enlarges, 
and at full time are almoſt entirely obliterated. 

There are many kinds of ſpurious gravidity, com- 
monly known by the names of falſe conception and moles: 
the former of theſe is nothing more than the diſſolution 
of the fœtus in the early months; the placenta is after- 


wards retained in the womb, and from the addition of 


coagula, or in conſequence of diſeaſe, is excluded in an 
indurated or enlarged ſtate ; when it remains longer, 
and comes off in the form of afleſhy or ſchirrhous-like 
maſs, without having any cavity in the centre, it is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of mole. Mere coagula of 
blood, retained in the uterus after delivery, or after 
immoderate floodings at any period of life, and ſqueez- 
ed, by the preſſure of the uterus, into a fibrous or 


compact form, conſtitute another ſpecies of mole, that 
more 
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more frequently occurs than any of the former. Theſe, 
though they may aſſume the appearance of gravidity, 
are, generally, however, expelled ſpontaneouſly, and 
are Kadom followed with dangerous conſequences. 
But, when two or more of the ova deſcend into the 
uterus, attach themſelves ſo near one another as to ad- 
here in whole or in part, ſo as to form only one body, 
with membranes and water in common, this body will 
form a confuſed irregular maſs, which is called a mon- 
ſter; and thus a monſter may be either defective in its 
organic parts, or be ſupplied with a ſupernumerary ſet 
of parts derived from another ovum. This proceeds 
from a defect or accident in nature, which no human 
power can rectify or prevent. 

The natural temperature of women differs in a very 
conſiderable degree from that of men, inaſmuch as 
their blood and juices are determined to a peculiar and 
diſtinct purpoſe. The male, 1s Hot and dry; the fe- 
male, cold and moiſt. The action of the procreative 
tincture of man is of a heating and quickening facul- 
ty; that of the woman is of a cool and vegetative 
quality. As the ſun heats, and gives prolific energy 
to the fruits of the earth, ſo man a and gives 
life to the prolific tincture of the woman. Thus the 
female, as the microcoſm, or epitome of the celeſtial 
ſyſtem, poſſeſſes an inherent ſimilitude with. the“ moon, 
vegetates and brings forth the fruit of her womb, 
and not only feels the influence ànd ſympathy of that 
luminary in her monthly diſcharges, but in all the tra- 
vail and viciſſitudes of pregnancy. To the ſame ſource 
likewiſe we trace the cauſe, and decide the queſtion, 
Whether the fruit of the womb be male or female ? 
for, if the male ſeed be predominant, heat will abound, 


The celeſtial. influence on the human frame, with the aſtoniſh- 
ing effects of occult and ſecondary cauſes, the preſcience of futu- 
rity, and the calculations of nativities, by the motion and poſition 
of the ſtars, may be ſeen in my new edition of the OCCULT 
SCIENCES, now publiſhing in weekly numbers at only ſixpence 
each, or in 2 vols. boards, price 11, 128. 6d, 
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and a male foetus will be generated; but, if the cool- 
ing moiſture of the woman overcomes the maſculine 
heat in the male ſeed, a female is then produced. The 
old and exploded notion, of this cauſe depending on 
the child's falling to the right or left ſide of the mo- 
ther, is too abſurd to weigh a moment on the mind of 
any reaſonable enquirer. 

We diſcover like wiſe that the male, being conſtituted 
of a warm temperature, is naturally ſubjected to thoſ.: 
infirmities of body and mind, which reſult from the 
elements of fire and air; while thoſe of the female 
are of a cold tendency, arifing from the elements of 
water and earth, Of theſe four elements our groſs or 
material part is formed, and by their due and proper 
commixture in the conſtitution, or circulating maſs, are 
life and health eſtabliſhed; whilſt, on the contrary, by 

their diſcordant, defe&ive, or predominant, power, 
diſeaſe and death are produced. Now the male a- 
bounding in heat, and the female in moiſture, is the 
reaſon why many diſorders, incident to man, are alle- 
viated by conta& with the woman ; as thoſe of the 
woman are by contact with the man; and hence alſo 
we diſcover the evident diſtinction between the male 
and female in their ſtructure and defign---in their bo- 
dily ſtrength and vigour, which demands the utmoſt 
attention from themſelves, and the tendereſt care from 
their parents. Nor can we too often nor too earneſtly 
caution parents and guardians againſt the evils of that 
abſurd though faſhionable ſtile of bringing up their 
children, particularly girls, by confining them almoſt 
entirely to their apartments, keeping them on poor 
low diet, and uſing artificial means to make them ipare 
and delicate, which contribute more to their prejudice 
than all the incidental diſeaſes to which they are other- 
wiſe ſubject. Theſe refinements in a female educa- 
tion, beſides deſtroying their ruddy complexion, (which 
is often the deſign of it,) relaxes their ſolids, impove- 
riſhes their blood, weakens their minds, and — 
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all the functions of their body, whereby they are often 
rendered incapable of conception, and denied the fe- 
licity of becoming mothers. On the contrary, it ought 
to be the ſtudy, as it certainly is the duty, of all that 
have girls under their care, to indulge them in every 
innocent diverfion, and in every active exerciſe, that 
can give freedom to the limbs, or agility to the body; 
all of which have a natural tendency to exhilarate their 
ſpirits, to promote digeſtion, to ſtimulate their blood 
and juices, and, at the proper age, to bring on a free 
and eaſy diſcharge of the menſtrual flux. 

Though it be univerſally admitted, that this flux 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary to nouriſh and ſupport the fetus, 
and that without it human generation cannot be car- 
ried on, and that it is conſequently and obviouſly pe- 
culiar to the female uterine ſyſtem, yet it is curious to 
obſerve the various abſurd and contradictory opinions 
ſome phyſicians have laboured to eſtabliſh, merely, one 
would ſuppoſe, to bewilder the underſtanding, and 
ſubject delicate females ſtil] more to that erroneous or 
miſguided treatment, by which their health, their life, 
and every earthly bleſſing, is too frequently involved. 

Dr. Bohn, and Dr. Freind, inſiſt that this flux is 
nothing more than a plenitude of the common maſs of 
blood, which nature throws off only for relief againſt 
the too abundant quantity. Dr. Freind ſuppaſes, that 
this plenitude ariſes from a coacervation in the blood- 
veſſels of a ſuperfluity of aliment, which, he thinks, 
remains over and above what is expended by the or- 
dinary ways; and that women have this plethora, and 
not men, becauſe their bodies are more humid, and 
their veſſels, eſpecially the extremities of them, more 
tender, and their manner of living generally more in- 
active than that of men; and that theſe things, con- 
curring, are the occafion that women do not perſpire 
ſufficiently to carry off the ſuperfluous alimentary parts, 
till they be accumulated in ſuch quantities as to diſtend 
the veſſels, and force their way through the capillary 
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arteries of the uterus. It is ſuppoſed to happen to 
women more than to the females of other ſpecies, 
which have the ſame parts, becauſe of the erect poſture 
of the former, and the vagina and other canals being 
perpendicular to the horizon; ſo that the preſſure of 
the blood is directed towards their orifices; whereas, in 
brutes, they are parallel to the horizon, and the preſ- 
ſure wholly is on the ſides of thoſe veſſels. The dif. 
charge, he thinks, happens in this part rather than in 
any other, as being favoured more by the ſtructure of 
the veſſels; the arteries being very numerous, and the 
veins ſinous and winding, and therefore more apt to 
retard the impetus of the blood ; and conſequently, in 
a plethoric caſe, to occaſion the rupture of the extre- 
mities of the veſſels, which may laſt, till, by a ſufficient 
diſcharge, the veſſels are caſed of their overload. To 
this he adds the confideration of the ſoft pulpous tex- 
ture of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins and 
arteries with which it is filled, Hence a healthy maid, 
being arrived at her growth, begins to prepare more 
nutriment than is required for the ſupport of the body; 
which, as there is not to be any farther accretion, muſt 
of neceſſity fill the veſſels, and eſpecially thoſe of the 


uterus and breaſts, they being the leaſt compreſſed. 


Theſe will be dilated more than the others; whence, 
the lateral vaſcules evacuating their humour into the 
cavity of the uterus, it will be filled and extended. 
Hence a pain, heat, and heavineſs, will be felt about 
the loins, pubes, &c. the veſſels of the uterus, at the 
ſame time, will be ſo dilated as to emit blood in the 
cavity of the uterus, and its mouth will be lubricated 
and looſened, and blood iflue out. As the quantity of 
blood is diminiſhed, the veſſels will be leſs preſſed, and 
will contract themſelves cloſer, ſo as again to retain the 
blood, and let paſs the groſſer part of the ſerum; till 
at length only the uſual ſerum paſſes. Again, there 


are more humours prepared, Which are more eafily 
lodged 


lod 
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lodged in veſſels once dilated; and hence the menſes 
go and return at various periods in various perſons. 

This hypotheſis is judiciouſly oppoſed by Dr. Drake, 
who maintains, that there is no ſuch plenitude, or at 
leaſt that it is not neceſſary to menſtruation ; arguing, 
that, if the menſes were owing to a plethora ſo accu- 
mulated, the ſymptoms would ariſe gradually, and the 
heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and inactivity, neceſſary ſymptoms 
of a plethora, would be felt long before the periods 
were completed, and women would begin to be heavy 
and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſymptoms 
would increaſe daily; which is contrary to all expert- 
ence, many women, who have them regularly and 
eaſily, having no warning, nor any other rule to prevent 
an indecent ſurpriſe than the meaſure of time; in 
which ſome, that have flipped, have been put to con- 
fuſion and ſhifts no ways conſiſtent with the notice a 
plethoric body would give. He adds, that even in 
thoſe who are difficultly purged this way, the ſymp- 
toms, though very vexatious and tedious, do not make 
ſuch regular approaches as a gradual accumulation ne- 
ceſſarily requires. If we conſider what violent ſymp- 
toms come on in an hour, we ſhall be extremely puzzled 
to find the mighty acceſſion of matter, which ſhould, 
in an hour or aday's time, make ſuch great alterations. 
According to the hypotheſis, thelaſt hour contributed no 
more than the firſt; and of conſequence, the alteration 
ſhould not be greater in the one than in' the other, ſet- 
ting aſide the bare eruption. 

There are others who give in to the doctrine of fer- 
mentation, and maintain the evacuation in thoſe parts 
to be an effect of an efferveſcence or ebullition of the 
blood. This opinion has been maintained by Dr. 
Charleton, Bale, De Graaf, and Drake; the two firſt 
of whom ſuppoſe a ferment peculiar to the women, 
which produces this flux, and affects that part only, or 
at leaft principally. De Graaf, leſs particular in his 
notion, only fa ppoſes an'efferveſcence of the. blood, 
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raiſed by ſome ferment, without aſſigning how it acts, 
or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of the blood 
occaſioned them all to think, that it aroſe from ſome- 
thing till then extraneous to the blood, and led them 
to the parts principally affected to ſeek for an imagi- 
nary ferment, which no anatomical enquiry could ever 
ſhew, or find any receptacle for, nor any reaſoning ne- 
ceſſarily infer. Again, that heat, which frequently ac- 
companies this turgeſcence, led them to think the caſe 
more than a plethora, and that there was ſome extraor- 
dinary inteſtine motion at that time, 

Dr. Drake contends, that it is not only neceſſary 
there ſhould be a ferment, but a receptacle alſo for this 
ferment; concluding, from the ſuddenneſs and violence 
of the ſymptoms, that a 2 quantity muſt be con- 
veyed into the blood in a ſhort time, and conſequently 
that it muſt have been ready gathered in ſome recepta- 
cle, where, while it was lodged, its action was reſtrained. 
He pretends to aſcertain the place both of the one and 
the other, making the gall - bladder to be the receptacle, 
and the bile the ferment. The liquor he thinks well 
adapted to raiſe a fermentation in the blood, when diſ- 
charged into it in quantity; and, as it is contained in a 
receptacle that does not admit of a continual iſſue, it 
may be there reſerved, till in a certain period of time 
the bladder becoming turgid and full, through the com- 
preſſion of the incumbent viſcera, it emits the gall; 
which, by the way of the lacteals, inſinuating itſelf in- 
to the blood, may raiſe that efferveſcence which occa- 
fions the aperture of the uterine arteries. To confirm 
this, he alledges, that perſons of a bilious conſtitution 
have the menſes either more plentifully, or more fre- 
quently, than others; and that diſtempers rang 
bilious are attended with ſymptoms reſembling thoſe 
of women labouring under difficult menſtruation. 
But, if this argument be admitted, men would have 
the menſes as well as women. To this however he 
anſwer, that men do not abound in bile ſo much as 
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women, the pores of the former being more open, and 
carrying off more of the ſerous part of the blood, 
which is the vehicle of all other humours, and conſe- 
quently a greater part of each is diſcharged through 
them than in women, wherein the ſuperfluity muſt 
either continue to circulate with the blood, or be ga- 
thered into proper receptacles, which is the caſe in the 
bile. The ſame reaſon he gives why menſtruation 
ſhould not be in brutes: the pores of theſe being ma- 
nifeſtly more open than thoſe of women, as appears 
from the quantity of hair which they bear, for the ve- 

etation whereof a large cavity, and a wider aperture 
of the glands, is neceſſary, than where no ſuch thing 
is produced: yet there is ſome difference between the 
males and females even among theſe, ſome of the lat- 
ter having their menſes, ſuch as the orang outang, &c. 
as we ſhall ſhew, in the next volume of this work; 
though not ſo often, nor in the ſame quantity, as 
women. But without dwelling upon theſe abſtract 
reaſonings, the abſurdity of which will be obvious to 
every perſon who turns to the foregoing ſyſtem of hu- 
man impregnation, we need only remark, that there are 
two critical periods in every woman's life that com- 
pletely deſtroy their hypotheſis. Theſe are, that at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, the menſes begin to flow ; 
but ſubſide at the age of forty or fifty. At their com- 
mencement, we often find the difficulty, and conſequent 
diſeaſe, ariſes from their deficiency; whereas, accordin 
to the foregoing doctrine, they would then always flow 
with the greateſt freedom. At the period when they 
ſhould ceaſe, they are apt to come in ſuch abundance 
as to bring on a flooding, which not only endangers, 
but too frequently deſtroys, life---a fatal conſequence 
that could not poſſibly happen, were the above argu- 
ments true. 

The firſt ſhow of the catamenia, if it be natural, is 
an effort of nature juſtly conſidered as the lure ſign of 
a procreating ability, and of complete puberty, When 

ever 
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ever this ſeaſon arrives, whether early or late, the con- 
ſtitution of every female undergoes a conſiderable 
change, and the greateſt care and attention are then ne- 
ceſſary, fince the future health and happineſs of every 
woman depend, in a great meaſure, upon her conduct 
at this period. It is the duty of mothers, and of thoſe 
who are intruſted with the education of girls, to inſtruct 
them early in the conduct and management of them- 
ſelves at this critical moment. Falſe modeſty, inat- 
tention, and ignorance of what is beneficial or hurtful 
at this time, are the ſources of many diſeaſes and miſ- 
fortunes, which a very little attention might now pre- 
vent. Nor is care leſs neceſſary in the ſubſequent re- 
turns of this diſcharge. Taking improper food, vio- 
lent agitations of the mind, or catching cold, is often 
ſufficient to ruin the health, or to render the female for 
ever after incapable of procreation. The intention of 
nature alſo in returning this flux back into the habit, 
after child-bearing is over, is to nouriſh and preſerve 
life, not to deſtroy it. Until the age of puberty, girls 
require this blood for the ſuſtentation and nouruhment 
of their bodies; when that is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, it 
is applied to the purpoſes of nouriſhing the foetus, and 
of ſuckling the infant after it is born. When child- 
bearing ceaſes, and the eve of 'life comes on, this 
blood is returned back to comfort and preſerve it; 
therefore, if women were but careful to obſerve-a re- 
gular courſe before this flux returns upon them, they 
might not only eſcape the perils and dangers attend- 
ant on this period, but would lay the foundation of a 
ſettled ſtate of health, and enjoy a ſound conſtitution 
of body to extreme old age“. 


* The ſecret infirmities both of men and women, in every ſituas 
tion and {tage of life, with the complete anatomy of the ſexes, and 
an elegant ſet of anatomical plates; with an eaſy, ſimple, and radi« 
cal, cure for every complaint, may be ſeen at large in my complete 
edition of Culpeper's Family Phyſician, now publiſhing in weekly 
numbers, at only fix-pence each, or complete, price one guinea 
plain, or two guineas coloured, lt 
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It is tze activity of this extra-ſanguification that oc- 
caſions thoſe heterogeneous particles, which, paſſin 
through the blood, produce nauſea, and ariſe from the 
combining efforts of the maſculine and feminine tinc- 
tures; from whence, according to the groſſneſs of the 
procreative fluids at the time of conception, proceed 
vomiting, pains in the head and ſtomach, fainting, &c. 
occaſioned by the jarring elements ariſing from the 
frequent diſproportion in the heat and active prin- 
ciple of the conſtituent parts of the ſeminal fluid; 
which is not only attended with great debility and de- 
preſtion to the mother, in her Whole nervous ſyſtem, 
but often with hereditary diſeaſes, and dreadful con- 
ſequences to the infant offspring. Indeed ſo great has 
been the conflict of the male and female procreative 
tinctures for the maſtery or predominant power, while 
paſſing through the circulating maſs or habit of the 
mother, that the moſt curious and aſtoniſhing pheno- 
mena have, on many occaſions, been obſerved to re- 
ſult from it. In a ſmall village in Somerſetſhire, in 
the year 17 59, a girl was born with the hair on her 
head of two remarkable diſtinct colours; the right 
ſide, from an exact parallel line which divided the 
ſkull into two equal parts, was almoſt black; but the 
left fide, from the ſame line, was of a reddiſh yellow. 
As ſhe grew up, the dark hair became of a jet black, 
exactly like that of her father; whilſt the other be- 
came of a ſtrong carroty red, preciſely reſembling that 
of her mother; and, after the age of puberty, the hair 
on the privities, and under the arm-pits, as well as on 
her arms and legs, was diverſified in the ſame man- 
ner; that on the right ſide, all the way down, being 
black; whilſt that on the left was entirely red. The 
young woman lived till the 28th year of her age, and 
was reſorted to as a great curioſity. 

Another well-known yet remarkable inſtance of this 
conflict of the male and female procreative tinctures at 
the time of conception, was the caſe of a man * a 
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few years ſince kept a public houſe in Tooley-ftreet, 
Southwark. His father was a white man, belonging 
to one of the Weſt-India packets; and his mother was 
a negro girl, whom he had taken a fancy to, and pur- 
chaſed, on the arrival of one of the Guinea ſlave-ſhips 
at the iſland of Jamaica. He brought her with him 
to London, and in the courſe of the enſuing year, ſhe 
was delivered of a fon, the whole right fide of which 
was white like the father; but the whole of the left 
fide was black like the mother. As he grew up, this 
viſible diſtinction became more ſtrongly marked]; and, 
during the time he kept the above public-houſe in Too- 
ley- ſtreet, he was reſorted to by an immenſe concourſe 
of people, who flocked there to ſpend their mite, in 
order to be ſatisfied that ſo great a curioſity really exiſt. 
ed. The whole of his body appeared to be interſected 
by an exact parallel line, by which the efforts of con- 
ception ſeem to have united the male and female tinc- 
tures in preciſe equilibrio, without ſuffering them to in- 
termix in coagula, or in impregnating and expelling 
the ovum from the ovaria, to its ſuſpended ſtate in the 
uterus. Hence the hair on the right ſide was long and 
brown, like that of the father; and half the face, neck, 
and body, on the right ſide, were white; while the 
correſponding part on the left ſide were black, like 
that of the mother, with half the hair on the head 
black and woolly, exactly like that of a true negro. 

A ſtill more curious and ſtriking example of this aſto- 
niſhing effort in the male and female procreative fluids, 
is verified in the caſe of Mr. John Clark, of Preſcot- 
ſtreet, Goodman's- fields. His father was a native of 
Africa, who, by dint of good fortune, had amaſſed a 
conſiderable ſum of money, and ſettled in London. 
He married a remarkably healthy young woman, a 
native of Devonſhire, who had been ſome time his 
ſervant. By her he had two ſons and three daughters, 
who were mulattoes, except the eldeſt ſon, who was the 
firſt born, and the perſon above allyded to, F _— 
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head to the navel, all round his body, he was remark- 
ably fair, had a fine ſkin, handſome round features, 
light-brown hair, and ſanguine complexion, like his 
mother; but from the navel downwards he was com- 
pletely black, exactly like the father. At the age of 
thirty, he married a young lady of good family and 
fortune, but of a delicate conſtitution. For near three 
months he had the addreſs to conceal this deformity 
.of colour from the knowledge of his wife, by wearing 
fleſh-coloured filk drawers and ſtockings, which he 
pretended were lined with flannel to keep off the rheu- 
matiſm, with which he had been ſorely afflicted, even 
to a degree that endangered his life, every time that 
he attempted to leave them off. It happened how- 
ever, from ſome neglect of concealment before going 
to ſleep, that the curioſity of his wife was ſtrongly 
excited; and the opportunity proving favourable, it 
being quite day-light in the morning, and her huſband 
faſt aſleep, ſhe eagerly proceeded to ſatisfy her doubts, 
Gently turning down the bed-clothes, and removing 
the other impediments in the way of a complete inſpec- 
tion, ſhe no ſooner diſcovered the real ſtate of things, 
than ſhe ſhrieked out vehemently, and fainted away ! 
The huſband, thus ſuddenly awakened, beheld his 
wife in a fit, and ſaw with ſorrow and regret the conſe- 
quences of a diſcovery which entirely reſulted from his 
own neglect. He immediately aroſe, called up the 
ſervants, and procured medical aſſiſtance with all con- 
venient ſpeed; but in vain---the ſudden ſurpriſe, add- 
ed to the mortification and terror of mind, had ſo pow- 
erful an effect, that the lady died in convulſions, about 
two months gone with child. I have often lamented 
that fortune did not throw me in the way at this criti- 
cal juncture, for two reaſons ; in the firſt place I have 
the vanity to think I could have ſaved the patient's life; 
but, had I failed in that, I would have perſuaded Mr. 
Clark, from motives of philoſophical ſpeculation, and 
for the improvement of medical ſcience, to have ſuf- 
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fered me to open the womb of this unfortunate lady, 
in order to extract the foetus; which, under the cir- 
cumſtances of the uncommon conformation of the fa- 
ther, might have enabled me to throw a new light on 
this very curious ſubje& of occult enquiry, perhaps ſo 
as to have accounted more obviouſly for the jarring 
conflicts and ſtruggling efforts of the maſculine and 
feminine tinctures; to which alone we are to look for 
the formation of hermaphrodites, the production cf 
monſters, &c. 
We find many fimilar accounts, in different authors, 
of party-coloured people. Thus we are told, by Buf- 
fon and others, that copulation of a black man with a 
white woman hath often produced a pied or ſpotted 
race, living inſtances of which are to be found in both 
the Indies. A very remarkable caſe is that of Maria 
Herig, who was ſpotted all over the body, and cover- 
ed with hair, like the leopard. She was born at Dack- 
ſtull in Lorraine in 1770, and was exhibited in Paris 
in 1774. Both the ſkin and the hair were of a tan- 
colour; and beſides theſe hairy ipots, her ſtomach and 
belly were covered with longiſh hair, of a brown co- 
lour on one fide, and lighter on the other.---Some- 
what ſimilar, and no leſs remarkable, was the porcu- 
pine man, who was born in Suffolk in 1710, and was 
exhibited in every principal town in England. The 
ſkin of his body was covered with excreſcences like 
thorns or prickles; and about the thickneſs of pack- 
thread. His face, the palms of his hands, and the ſoles 
of his feet, were the only parts that were free from 
them. They were ofareddiſſ brown, and had ſuch a de- 
gree of hardneſs and elaſticity, as to rattle when the hand 
was moved over the body. They were half an inch 
long in ſome parts, and ſhorter in others. They did 
not appear till two months after his birth ; but, what 
is moſt extraordinary, they dropped off every winter, 
and were renewed in the ſpring. He had fix children, 
all of whom, like their father, were covered with theſe 
excreſcences. 


Sympathy 
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Sympathy and antipathy moſt certainly operate very 
powerfully on females in the early ſtate of pregnancy, 
and might, without doubt, have had a principal ſhare 
in carrying off the above unhappy perſon, while no 
means were uſed to counteract their influence on the 
maſs of blood. Sudden frights, longing and loathing, 
and all marks on the foetus, are obviouſly derived from 
this cauſe, and can only be corrected by giving energy 
and ſtimulus to the circulating ſyſtem, whereby the 
functions both of body and mind are ftrengthened, and 
the nervous fluid fortified and protected againſt the 
ſudden impreſſion of external objects. It is admitted, 
by the moſt eminent practitioners, that the diſeaſes of 
a pregnant ſtate, as well as almoſt all others incident 
to the human frame, have their origin in the blood; 
for no longer than this vital ſtream is kept in due cir- 
culation, pure, and uncontaminated, can animal life be 
ſuſtained, or the body be preſerved in health and vi- 
gour. 

From the expreſs words of ſcripture, Levit. xvii. 
11, 14. Deut. xii. 23. we are warranted to infer, that 
« in the BLOOD is the LIFE;” and there is not a 
doubt but the living principle of the blood conſtitutes 
the life of the body. The ſhocking caſe of Mr. 
Groundwater, who was moſt inhumanly murdered on 
the 23d of May laft, by the convicts in Cumberland 
Fort, near Portſmouth, manifeſts the truth of this 
remark. The above unfortunate perſon was deputed 
to overlook the convicts in their working hours; when 
having occaſion to reprimand two of them for miſbe- 
haviour, namely, Francis Jenniſon, and William But- 
terworth, who were under ſentence of tranſportation 
for life, they fell upon the unhappy man with the 
iron ſhovels with which they were at work; and, hav- 
ing thrown him down, they ſtruck the ſharp edge of 
the ſhovel ſeveral times into his head, whereby the 
crantum was penetrated, and ſo large a fiſſure made, 
that part of the brains hung upon the ſpade, and the 
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refidue fell out upon the ground, in the quantity of a 
double handful. They then ſtruck down one of the 
ſhovels on his neck, with an evident deſign to ſever 
the head from the body; but, ſtriking againſt the 
bone, it had not the intended effect. Now it is a moſt 
extraordinary circumſtance, atteſted by ſeveral witneſ- 
ſes on the trial of theſe inhuman wretches, who were 
convicted of the murder at the enſuing Wincheſter aſ- 
fizes, and executed on the 4th of Auguſt, 1794, that 
Mr. Groundwater lived eighteen hours after he had re- 
ceived the above grievous wounds, and after the whole 
of the brain had fallen out of the cavity of the ſcull, 
He was entirely ſpeechleſs ; but the action of the pulſe 
was remarkably ſtrong, and reſpiration viſibly conti- 
nued, during the whole of the eighteen hours above- 
mentioned. This was poſitively atteſted on the oath 
of Mr. Hill, the ſurgeon who attended him, and taken 
down as a moft fingular caſe, by Sir Naſh Groſe, who 
tried the priſoners. This fact therefore clearly de- 
cides the long-conteſted point among phyſiologiſts, 
whether the ſeat of life is in the heart, or in the brain ? 
for it evidently ſhews that the life is ini the blood, ſeat- 
ed in its grand reſervoir the heart, which if ever ſo 
ſlightly wounded or impaired, the circulation ceaſes, 
and death inſtantly follows. Of this opinion was the 
celebrated Hervey, as well as many of the ancient phi- 
loſophers and phy ſicians; and the late Mr. John Hun- 
ter declared himſelf to be of the ſame way of think- 
ing. We find the blood unites living parts, in ſome 


circumſtances, as certainly as the yet recent juices of 


the branch of one tree unite it with that of another. 
Were either of theſe fluids to be conſidered as extra- 
neous or dead matters, they would act as ſtimuli, and 
no union would take place in the animal or vegetable 
| kingdoms. This argument Mr. Hunter eſtabliſhed 
by the following experiment. Having taken off the 
teſticle from a — cock, he introduced it into the 
belly of a living hen. Many weeks afterwards, upon 
| 2 - injecting 
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injecting the liver of the hen, he injected the teſticle of 
the cock likewiſe, which had come in contact with the 
liver, and adhered to it. In the nature of things, 
there is not a more intimate connection between life 
and a ſolid than between life and a fluid. For, although 
we are more accuſtomed to connect it with the one 
than the other, yet the only real difference which can 
be ſhewn between a ſolid and a fluid is, that the par- 
ticles of the one are leſs moveable among them- 
ſelves than thoſe of the other. Beſides, we often ſee 
the fame body fluid in one cafe and ſolid in another. 
The blood will alſo become vaſcular like other living 
parts, Mr, Hunter affirms, that, after amputations, 
the coagula in the extremities of arteries form veſſels, 
and may be injected by injecting theſe arteries ; and 
he had a preparation by which he could demonſtrate 
veſſels riſing from the centre of what had been only a 
coagulum of blood, and opening into a ſtream of cir- 
culating blood. If blood be taken from the arm, in 
the moſt intenſe cold which the human body can bear, 
it raiſes the thermometer to the ſame height as blood 
taken in the moſt ſultry heat. This is a ſtrong proof 
of the blood's being alive ; for living bodies alone 
have the power of reſiſting great degrees both of heat 
and cold, and of maintaining in almoſt every fituatton, 
while in health, that temperature which we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of animal heat. Blood is likewiſe capable 
of being acted upon by a ſtimulus ; for it coagulates 
trom expoſure, as certainly as the cavities of the ab- 
domen and thorax inflame from the fame cauſe, The 
more it is alive, that is, the more the animal is in 
health, it coagulates the ſooner on expoſure ; and the 
more it has loſt of its living principle, as in the caſe of 
violent inflammations, the leſs it is ſenſible to the ſti- 
mulus produced from its being expoſed, and it coagu- 
lates the later. We may likewiſe obſerve, that the 
blood preſerves life in different parts of the body. 
When the nerves going to any part are tied or cut, the 
part 
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part becomes paralytic, and loſes all power of motion; 
but 1t does not mortify. If the artery be cut, the part 
dies, and mortification enſues. What keeps it alive in 
the firſt caſe? nothing but the living principle, which 
alone can keep it alive; and this phenomenon is inex- 
plicable on any other ſuppoſition, than that the life is 
contained in the blood. Another argument is drawn 
by Mr. Hunter from a caſe of a fractured os humeri. 
A man was brought into St, George's Hoſpital for a 
ſimple fracture of the os humeri, or arm, and died about 
a month after the accident. As the bones had not 
united, Mr. Hunter injected the arm after death. He 
found that the cavity between the extremities of the 
bones was filled up with blood which had coagulated. 
This blood was become vaſcular, or full of veſſels. In 


ſome places it was very much ſo. He does not main- 


tain that all coagulated blood becomes vaſcular : and 
indeed the reaſon is obvious; for it is often thrown 
out and coagulated in parts where its becoming vaſcu- 
lar could anſwer no end in the ſyſtem: as, for example, 
in the cavities of aneuriſmal ſacs, If it be ſuppoſed, 
that, in ſuch caſes as that juſt now mentioned, the 
veſſels are not formed in the coagulum, but come 
from the neighbouring arteries, it is equally an argu- 
ment that the blood 1s alive; for the ſubſtance into 
which veſſels ſhoot muſt be ſo. The very idea, that 
ſuch a quantity of dead matter as the whole maſs of 
blood circulates in a living body, is abſolutely abſurd. 

Thoſe who have ventured to oppoſe this doctrine, 
and the evidence of ſcripture with it, conſider the brain 
and nervous ſyſtem as the fountain of life; and that, 
ſo far from receiving its life from the blood, the ner- 
vous ſyſtem is capable of inſtantaneouſly changing the 
craſis of the blood, or any other animal fluid; and 
though the nervous ſyſtem cannot continue its action 
for any length of time, if the action of the blood- 
veſſels is ſuſpended, yet the heart and blood-veſlels 


eannot act for a ſingle moment without the . 
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of the nervous fluid. For this reaſon, fay they, it is 
plain we muſt ſuppoſe the nervous ſyſtem, and not the 
blood, to contain properly the life of the animal, and 
conſequently to be the principal vital organ. The ſe- 
cretion of the vital fluid from the blood by means of 
the brain, is, by the ſupporters of this argument, de- 
nied. They fay, that any fluid ſecreted from the blood 
muſt be aqueous, inelaſtic, and inactive; whereas the 
nervous fluid is full of vigour, elaſtic, and volatile in 
the higheſt degree. The great neceſſity for the circula- 
tion of the blood through all parts of the body, not- 
withſtanding the preſence of the nervous fluid in the 
ſame parts, they ſay is, becauſe ſome degree of tenſion 
is neceſſary to be given to the fibres, in order to fit 
them for the influx of the nervous fluid; and this ten- 
fon they receive from the repletion of the blood-veſ- 
ſels, which are every where diſperſed along with the 


Nerves, 


To follow this opinion through every argument 
would prove tedious and unneceſſary, as the followin 
ſhort obſervations will decide the matter abſolutely 
againſt the patrons of the nervous ſyſtem. In the firſt 
place, then, if we can prove the life of the human 
body to have been communicated from a fluid to the 
nervous ſyſtem, the analogical argument will be yery 
ſtrongly in favour of the ſuppoſition that the caſe is ſo 
ſtill. Now that the caſe was once ſo, is moſt evident; 
tor the human body, as well as the body of every 
other living creature, in its firſt ſtate, I have ſhewn to 
be a gelatinous maſs, without muſcles, nerves, or blood- 
veſſels. Nevertheleſs, this gelatinous matter, even at 

that time, contained the nervous fluid. Of this there 
can be no doubt, becauſe the nerves are formed out of 
it, and have their power originally from it; and what 
is remarkable, the brain is obſerved to be that part of 
the animal which is firſt formed. Of this gelatinous 
or procreative fluid we can give no further account, 
than that it is the nutritious matter from which the 
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whole body appears to be formed. At the original 


formation of man and other animals, therefore, the nu- 
tritious matter was made the ſubſtratum of the whole 
body, conſiſting of muſcles, nerves, blood-veſlels, &c. 
nay more, it was the immediate efficient cauſe of the 
nervous power itſelf. Again, in the formation of the 
embryo, we ſee a vital principle exiſting as it were at 
large, and forming to itſelf a kind of regulator to its 
own motions, or a habitation in which it chooſes to re- 
fide, rather than to a& at random in the fluid. This 
habitation, or regulator, is undoubtedly the nervous 
ſyſtem; but at the ſame time, it is no leſs evident that 
a nutritious fluid is the immediate origin of theſe ſame 
nerves, and of that very nervous fluid. Now we 
know, that the fluid which in the womb nouriſhes the 
bodies of all embryo animals, is neceſſarily equivalent 


to the blood which nouriſhes the bodies of adult ones; 


and conſequently, as ſoon as the blood became the only 


nutritious juice of the body, at the ſame time the ner- 
vous fluid took up its refidence there, and from the 
blood diffuſed itſelf along the nerves, where it was 
regulated exactly according to the model originally 
formed in the embryo. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that 
the vital power, when once it hath taken poſſeſſion of 
the human or any other body, requires no addition or 
ſupply, but continues there in the ſame quantity from 
firſt to laſt. If we ſuppoſe the nervous power to be 
immaterial, this will indeed be the caſe, and there 1s an 
end of reaſoning upon the ſubject; but, if we call this 
power a volatile and elaſtic fluid, it is plain that there 
will be more occaſion for recruits to ſuch a power than 
to any other fluid of the body, as its volatility and elaſ- 
ticity will promote its eſcape in great quantities through 
every pore of the body. It may perhaps be objected, 
that it is abſurd to ſuppoſe the blood capable of putting 
matter in ſuch a form as to direct itꝭ own motions in a 
particular way: but even of this we have a poſitive 


proof in the caſe of the electric fluid, For if any 


quantity 
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quantity of this matter has a tendency to go from one 
place to another where it meets with difficulty, through 
the air for inſtance, it will throw ſmall conducting ſub- 
ſtances before it, in order to facilitate its progreſs. 
Alſo, if a number of ſmall and light conducting ſub- 
ſtances are laid between two metallic bodies, ſo as to 
form a circle, for example, a ſhock of electricity will 
deſtroy that circle, and place the ſmall conducting ſub- 
ſtances nearer to a ſtraight line between the two metals, 
as if the fluid knew there was a ſhorter paſſage, and 
reſolved to take that, if it ſhould have occaſion to re- 
turn. Laſtly, it is univerſally allowed, that the brain 
is a ſecretory organ, made up of an infinite number of 
ſmall glands, which have no other excretories than the 
medullary fibres and nerves. As a conſiderable quan- 
tity of blood is carried to the brain, and the minute 
arteries end in theſe ſmall glands, it follows, that the 
nervous fluid muſt come from the blood. Now, there 


is no gland whatever, in the human or any other body, 


but will diſcharge the fluid it 1s appointed to ſecrete, in 
very conſiderable quantity, if its excretory be cut. 
Upon the cutting of a nerve, therefore, the fluid ſe- 
creted by the brain ought to be diſcharged; but no 
ſuch diſcharge is vifible. A ſmall quantity of glairy 
matter is indeed diſcharged from the large nerves ; but 
this can be no other than the nutritious juice neceſſary 
for their ſupport. This makes it plain, even to de- 
monſtration, that the fluid ſecreted in the brain 1s 
inviſible in its nature; and, as we know the nervous 
fluid hath its refidence in the brain, it is very probable, 
to uſe no ſtronger expreſſion, that it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the brain to ſecrete this fluid from the blood, 
and conſequently that the blood originally contains the 
vital principle. 

This fact being eſtabliſhed, I ſhall now endeavour to 
deſcribe the action of quickening, or mode by which 
life is communicated to the child in the womb, which 
uſually takes place in the fifth month of pregnancy. 

Vol. I. No. 12. 3B Opportunities, 
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Opportunities, however, of diſſecting the human gra- 
vid uterus at or near this critical juncture occurring but 
ſeldom, it is with great difficulty that a ſubject of this 
delicate and abſtruſe nature can be treated with perſpi- 
cuity, and 1s the principal cauſe why it has not been at- 
tempted by former phyſiologiſts. I havealready ſhewn, 
that the rudiments of the embryo put forth four mem- 
branes, viz. the placenta, the navel-ſtring, the chorion, 
and amnios, which contains the fluid in which the fœ- 
tus floats. Until the period of quickening arrives, the 
embryo poſſeſſes only vegetative life, ſimilar to that of 
a common plant; and its growth is nouriſhed and pre- 
ſerved by \ fluid in which it ſwims, until the nerves, 
veins, arteries, and vital organs, are entirely formed, 
and the circulation of its mother's blood is completed 
through them, which is conducted in the following 
manner. 

The placenta is the medium by which the blood from 
the heart of the mother is communicated to that of 
the child; but to check its too rapid progreſs, which 
would overwhelm the tender veſlels of the infant frame, 
the texture of the placenta is formed fimilar to that of 
a ſponge, round like a cake, of conſiderable dimenſions, 
and capable of great abſorption, being chiefly made up 
of the ramifications of the umbilical arteries and vein, 
and partly of the extremities of the uterine veſſels, 
Ihe arteries of the uterus diſcharge their contents into 

the ſubſtance of this cake; and the veins of the pla- 
centa, receiving the blood either by a direct commu- 
nication of veſſels, or by abſorption, at length form 
the umbilical vein; which paſſes on to the ſinus of the 
vena porta, and from thence to the vena cava, and 
heart of the infant, by means of the canalis venoſus, 
a communication that is cloſed up in the adult. But 
the circulation of the blood through the heart is not 
conducted in the foetus as in the adult: in the latter, 
the blood is carried from the right auricle of the heart 
through the pulmonary artery, and is returned to the 


left 
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left auricle by the pulmonary vein; but a dilatation of 
the lungs is eſſential to the paſſage of the blood through 
the pulmonary veſſels, and this dilatation cannot take 
place till after the child is born, and has reſpired. 
This deficiency is therefore ſupplied in the foetus by 
an immedicate communication between the right and 
left auricle, through an oval opening, in the ſeptum 
which divide the two auricles, called foramen ovale. 
The blood in the foetus is likewiſe tranſmitted from 
the pulmonary artery to the aorta, by means of a duct 
called canalis arterioſus, which, like the canalis venoſus, 
and foramen ovale, gradually cloſes after birth. The 
blood is returned again from the fœtus to the mother 
through two veſſels called umbilical arteries, which 
ariſe from the iliacs. Theſe two veſſels, taking a 
winding courſe with the vein, form, with that and the 
membranes by which they are ſurrounded, what is called 
the umbilical chord, Theſe arteries, after ramifying 
through the ſubſtance of the placenta, diſcharge their 
blood into the veins of the uterus, in the ſame manner 
as the uterine arteries diſcharge their blood into the 
branches of the umbilical vein. So that, after quick- 
ening, the blood of the mother is conſtantly paſſing in 
at one fide of the placenta, and out again at the other, 

for ſuſtaining the life of the child. 
Now what we call the a&ion of quickening, is that 
inſtantaneous, yet undeſcribable, motion, of the vital 
principle, which, the inſtant the fœtus has acquired a 
ſufficient degree of animal heat, and is completely 
formed in all its parts, ruſhes like an electric ſhock, or 
flaſh of lightning, conducted by the ſanguiferous and 
nervous fluids, from the heart and brain of the mother, 
to the heart and brain of the child. At this moment, 
the entire circulation begins; the infant fabric is com- 
pletely ſet in motion; and the child becomes a living 
foul. As ſoon, therefore, as the circulatian commences, 
the child ſtarts into life; and the inſtant the circulation 
beaſes, life ceaſes alſo, This 44 of quickening is there- 
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tore derived from the blood, and is ſo ſenſibly felt by 
he mother, that ſhe often faints, and feels an internal 
depreſſion of her animal and vital powers, which may 
be ſaid, in ſome meaſure, to have departed from her. 
But the act of quickening does not take place in all 
women at the ſame period, nor always in the ſame wo- 
man at the ſame diſtance of time from her conception; 
nor is it governed by any given number of weeks or 
days after conception has taken place; but depends 
entirely on that inſtant of time, when the joint influ- 
ence of animal heat, and an entire completion of the 
nerves, veins, arteries, and other parts and organs, of 
the fœtus, are fitted and ready to receive and ſupport a 
due circulation of the blood and juices; for this, and 
this alone, is the ſource of quickening, and the begin- 
ning of animal life. Strong and healthy women will 
therefore quicken ſooner than the weak and delicate, 
by reaſon that their procreative and ſtimulating pow- 
ers are more robuſt, and can ſooner contribute that 
portion of animal heat which is neceſſary to the entire 
completion of the foetus in all its parts; and which 
will happen ſooner or later, according to the health and 
ſtrength of the pregnant woman, and her ſufficiency 
of menſtrual blood to ſupport the demand. For this 
flux will be now wholly taken up by the new ſubject, 
until the hour of birth; after which it either renews its 
monthly evacuation, as being redundant in the mother; 
or, if ſhe ſuckles the child, it is then determined to the 
mammæ, and is converted into milk. 

Such is this curious and moſt admirable contrivance 
of nature, for the reproduction and propagation of 
mankind : and ſuch the nature and event of that myſ- 
terious action of quickening, which has hitherto been 
involved in ſo much darkneſs and obſcurity, as to lead 
the unthinking multitude to ſuppoſe, that giving lite 
to the fœtus was in every inſtance a new and diſtinct 
interpoſition of the Deity, inſtead of religiouſly im- 
puting it to that primary exertion of his 3 
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which, in the original formation of Adam, implanted 
in his nature the power of re- producing his like, and 
of imparting life and ſoul to his ſpecies, by a fixed and 
immutable decree, to be continued down from father 
to ſon, to the final end and conſummation of this ſub- 
lunary world. If the ſeed of Adam had not been 
originally endued: with the gift of imparting life and 
ſpirit to his future generations, how could the ſouls of 
his deſcendants be ſubjected to original fin? Were 
any one child, deſcended from the race of Adam, to 
receive the gift of life and foul from a ſubſequent ex- 
ertion of the power of God, it would become a new 
and diſtinct act of creation, and the offspring could 
not poſſibly be contaminated by the fall, nor be ſub- 
jected to the miſeries and misfortunes reſulting from it, 
as having received its being from an independent cauſe. 

I have, to the beſt of my ability, endeavoured to 
illuſtrate this occult proceſs of nature, by means of the 
annexed copper-plate engraving, taken from a drawing 
of the viſcera and womb of an unfortunate female, 
who fainted and died at the time of quickening; the 
fetus itſelf being now preſerved in ſpirits. The ftruc- 
ture of the gravid uterus is, however, extremely diffi- 


cult to be ſhewn, and the more ſo under theſe peculiar 


circumſtances, In the wombs of women who die after 
this period, or at the time of labour, or ſoon after de- 
livery, fibres running in various directions are obſery- 
able, more or leſs circular, that ſeem to ariſe from three 
diſtinct origins, namely, from the place where the pla- 
centa adheres, and from the aperture and orifice of each 
of the tubes; with all the veins and veſſels communi- 
cating to and from the placenta and the mother, ſur- 
charged with blood; but it is almoſt impoſſible to de- 
monitrate regular plans of veſſels and fibres, continued 
any length, without an interruption which involves us 
in doubt, and deſtroys that view of the admirable con- 
nexion which nature has formed between the vital or- 
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gans of the mother and child in a ſtate of advanced 
| po 3 | | 
rom the foregoing obſervations we may ſafely con- 
clude, that the maſs of blood 1s the univerſal medium 
by which life is propagated, and health preſerved, to 
every claſs of beings; and that, in its impure or infect- 
ed ſtate, it is the ſource from whence the endleſs num- 
ber of hereditary diſeaſes derive their origin. What. 
ever fault impairs the parent blood, fails not to taint 
the tender habit of its young ; whence 1t has become 
an eftabliſhed maxim, that, as healthy parents naturally 
produce healthy children, fo diſeaſed parents as naturally 
produce a diſeaſed offspring. Some of thele diſeaſes 
appear in the earlieſt infancy; others occur equally at 
all ages; whilſt others lurk unſuſpected in the habit to 
extreme old age, or even to a new generation, ſlowly 
impairing the vital organs, and gradually underminin 
the conſtitution, before their ſource, and fatal tendency, 
can poſſibly be diſcovered. There are ſome diſcaſes 
indeed, which, though born with us, cannot be ſaid to 
be derived from the parent, as when a foetus receives 
ſome hurt by an injury done to the mother; while 
others, neither born with us, nor having any founda- 
tion in the conſtitution, are ſucked in with the nurſe's 
milk. Let it then be the care of every parent, who 
from ſome local misfortune is ſo far compelled to depart 
from the ties of nature as to abandon her tender off- 
ſpring to the breaſt of another, to be ſatisfied, as far as 
human foreſight and medical penetration can reach, that 
the conſtitution and blood of the nurſe be free from 
ſcrophula, and every other hereditary impurity. 
Accidental diſeaſes, though not derived from the 
parents, nevertheleſs in general ſpring from the blood, 
which, conſtituting or propagating animal life through 
every part of the body, 1s neceſſarily expoſed to every 
external offending cauſe, from which impreſſion parti- 
cular accidental diſeaſes enſue. The climate itſelf, 
under which people live, will often produce theſe at- 
fections 
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fections in the blood; and every particular climate hath 
more or leſs a tendency to produce a particular diſeaſe, 
either from its exceſs of heat or cold, or from the mu- 
tability of the weather. An immenſe number of 
diſeaſes are alſo produced in the blood by impure air, 
or ſuch as 1s loaded with | name: marſhy, and other 
noxious, vapours. The ſame thing likewiſe happens 
from high-ſeaſoned or corrupted aliment, whether 
meat or drink; though even the beſt and moſt nutri- 
tious aliment will hurt, if taken in too great a quan- 
tity ; not to mention poiſons, which are endowed with 
ſuch pernicious qualities, that, even when taken in the 
ſmalleſt quantity, they produce the moſt grievous fer- 
ment in the blood, ending perhaps with death itſelf. 
There are likewiſe other accidents and dangers to which 
mankind are expoſed, that ingraft innumerable diſeaſes 
in the maſs of blood; ſuch as the bite of venomous 
reptiles, or of a mad dog; an injudicious inoculation 
or mis-treatment of the ſmall-pox, or meaſles; the 
pſora, or itch; the venereal infection; alſo broken 
limbs, wounds, and contuſions; which, though pro- 
ceeding from an external caule at firſt, fail not to im- 
pair the blood, and often terminate in internal diſeaſes 
and premature death. 

Man, however, is not left without defence againſt ſo 
many and ſuch great dangers. The human body is 
poſſeſſed of a moſt wonderful power, by which it pre- 
ſerves itſelf from diſeaſes, keeps off many, and in a 
very ſhort time cures ſome already begun, whule other 
are by the ſame means more ſlowly brought to a happy 
concluſion, This power, called the autocrateia, or vis 
medicatrix nature, is well known both to phyſicians 
and philoſophers, by whom it is moſt juſtly celebrated; 
for this alone is ſufficient for curing many diſeaſes, 
and is of ſervice in all. Nay, even the beſt medicines 
operate only by exciting and properly directing this 
expulſive force, by which the excrementitious humours 
irom the aliments and blood are expelled, through the 


proper 
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proper channels of evacuation, through the excretory 
ducts, chiefly by means of the inſenſible perſpiration, by 
which power the offending humours from the blood 
and juices are perpetually flying off. But though phy- 
ſicians juſtly put confidence in this power, and though 
it generally cures diſeaſes of a ſlighter kind, yet it is 
not to be thought that thoſe of a more grievous ten- 
dency are to be left to the unaſſiſted efforts of the foot- 
ſteps of nature. Phyſicians have therefore a two- fold 
error to avoid, namely, either deſpiſing the powers of 
the vis medicatrix too much, which, if left alone, would 
work a radical and perfect cure; or, putting too great 
confidence in theſe exertions of nature, they are left 
unſeconded and alone, till the virulence of infection or 
diſeaſe undermines the conſtitution, and bears down all 
before it. 

The grand and perpetual means by which the foul 
and offending humours in the blood and juices are con- 
tinually carried off, is undoubtedly through the per- 
ſpirative pores and veſſels, which it is highly compa- 
tible with ſound health to keep open, and for which 
purpoſe medicaments are principally, uſed. When this 
evacuation is copious and groſs enough to be diſcerned 
by the eye, as in ſweat, the perſpiration is ſaid to be 
ſenſible; but where it 1s ſo volatile as to eſcape the 
notice of the ſenſes, as is the caſe in the ordinary ſtate 
of the body, it is called inſenſible perſpiration.---The 
veſſels through which the perſpiration is performed lie 
obliquely open under the ſquammæ or ſcales of the 
cuticle or ſcarf- ſcin. They are inconceivably ſmall; 
from a calculation of Lewenhoek it appears, that the 
mouths of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand of 
them may be covered with a common grain of ſand. 
The moſt confiderable of thoſe pores arc the orifices of 
the ducts arifing from the miliary glands. Through 
theſe veſſels there is continually tranſuding a ſubtle hu- 
mour, from every point of the body, and throughout 
the whole expanſe of the cuticle, The matter "w 
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ated this way is found by certain experience to be more 
than equal to that evacuated all the other ways, 1. e. by 
ſtool, urine, &c. Sanctorius found in Italy, under the 
circumſtances of a moderate diet, middle age, and 
eaſy life, that the matter inſenſibly perſpired was five- 
eighths of that which was taken in for food: ſo that 
there only remained three-eighths for nutrition, and 
for the excrements of the noſe, ears, inteſtines, blad- 
der, &c. 

The ſame author ſhews, that as much 1s evacuated 
by inſenſible perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool in four- 
teen days; particularly that, in the ſpace of a night's 
time, about ſixteen ounces are ordinarily diſcharged by 
urine, four ounces by ſtool, and above forty ounces 
by inſenſible perſpiration, He alſo obſerves, that, if a 
man eat and drink eight pounds in a day, five pounds 
of it are ſpent in inſenſible perſpiration; and adds, as 
to the times, that within five hours after cating there 
is perſpired about one pound: from the fifth to the 
twelfth hour about three pounds; and from the twelfth 
to the ſixteenth ſcarcely half a pound. M. Dodart, 
from a number of experiments made thirty-three years 
ſucceſſively, proves that we perſpire much more in youth 
than in age. In ſome perſons the perſpiration is ſo co- 
pious, that they void very little of the coarſer excre- 
ment, though they eat heartily. The benefits of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration are ſo great, that without it animal 
life could not be preſerved. The general cauſe of 
perſpiration is the circulation and heat of the blood, 
which enables it to throw off the offending matter. 
The great ſubtlety, equability, and plenty, of the mat- 
ter thus perſpired, its increaſe after ſleep, &c. conſti- 
tute the grand ſymptoms of a perfect ſtate of health, 
and the chief means of preſerving the ſame. On the 
contrary, the departing from theſe is the firſt ſure ſign 
of approaching diſeaſes. | 

Perſpiration is performed, preſerved, and increaſed, 
by the viſcera, veſſels, and fibres; by motion or exerciſe 
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as far as the firſt appearance of ſweat; by a moderate 
uſe of venery ; by ſleep of ſeven or eight hours, the 
body well covered, yet not loaded, with bed- clothes: 
cheerfulneſs; light, fermented, yet ſolid, food, not fat; 
pure, not heavy, air, &c. The contraries of all theſe, 
as alſo the increaſe of the other excretions, diminith, 
prevent, and deprave, it. Hence we ſee the cauſe and 
effect of this perſpirable matter, its uſe in preſerving the 
parts ſoft and flexible, and in ſupplying what is loſt, 
but chiefly in preſerving the nervous papillæ moiſt, 
freſh, lively, and fit to be affected by objects, and to 
tranſmit their impreſſions. Hence 1t 1s, that upon a 
ſtoppage of the uſual perſpiration there ariſe ſo many 
indiſpoſitions, particularly fevers, agues, rheums, &c, 
Too much perſpiration occaſions weakneſs, and ſwoon- 
ings; whilſt too little, or none at all, occafions the ca- 
pillary veſſels, to dry, wither, and periſh. Hence alſo 
the larger emunctories come to be obſtructed ; hence 
the circulation is diſturbed, ſharp humours retained ; 
and hence putridity, crudity, fevers, inflammations, and 
impoſthumes. Cold prevents perſpiration, by con- 
ſtringing the pores of the ſkin and thickening the li- 
quors circulating in the cutaneous glands; heat, on the 
contrary, augments it, both by opening the excretory 
ducts of the glands, and by increaſing the fluidity and 
velocity of the humours. To determine the ſtate and 
conditions of the perſpiration, ſo neceſſary tor judging 
of thoſe of the body, Sanctorius invented a weighing 
chair, whereby he examined the quantity, degree, &c. 
of perſpiration in ſeveral circumſtances of the body, 
under r temperatures of the air, and in the ſeve- 
ral intervals of eating, drinking, ſleeping, &c. 

Some of the more extraordinary phenomena obſerved 
in this ſpeculation, are, that for ſome time after eating 
the perſpiration is leaſt of all; that between the fifth 
and twelfth hour after meals perſpiration is greateſt; 

that riding either on horſeback, in a coach or ſhip, &c. 
briſk motion on the ice, &c. but, above all, a _ 
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friction of the ſkin, promote perſpiration ſurpriſingly ; 
and that perſpiration is naturally always much leſs in 
women than in men. Perſpiration 1s influenced by the 
paſſions of the mind. Thus anger and joy increaſe, 
and fear and ſadneſs leſſen, both perſpiration and urine, 
Anger cauſes a ſtrong motion in the membranes of the 
heart, and quickens its contraction and dilatation, and 
thereby quickens the contraction and dilatation of the 
blood- veſſels and ſecerning ducts, and of conſequence 
increaſes the diſcharges of perſpiration and urine, and 
that more or leſs, in proportion to the ſtrength and 
continuance of the paſſion. Joy affects theſe diſcharges 
in like manner as anger. In the paſſions of fear and 
ſorrow, perſpiration and urine are leſſened, by the de- 
preſſion of the activity of the ſoul under thoſe paſſions. 
The proportion of perſpiration to urine is increaſed by 
all thoſe exerciſes which increaſe the motion of the 
blood, and warm the ſkin. 

We have an account of a perſon who, by paſling 
many nights in aſtronomical ſpeculations, had his per- 
ſpiration ſo obſtructed by the cold and damp of the air 
in Holland, that a ſhirt he had worn for five or fix 
weeks was as clean as if it had been worn but one day. 
The conſequence of this was, that he gathered ſubcu- 
taneous waters, but was cured in time. The garments 
beſt calculated to encourage and promote inſenſible 
perſpiration, to keep the mouths of the minuter veſ- 
{els open, and to guard the body from the too ſudden 
and violent effects of cold, are thoſe made of flannel. 
Whence flannel ſhirts and waiſtcoats, or a ſquare piece 
of flannel worn over the breaſt or pit of the ſtomach, 
particularly in the winter months, are pI of 
ſuch beneficial effects to weakly and debilitated conſti- 
tutions, and act as a valuable preſervative to the hale 
and robuſt. In the annexed copper- plate engraving, I 
have endeavoured to ſhew the manner in which the in- 
ſenſible perſpiration iſſues from the pores of the body, 
Which can only be diſcerned by means of a lens; being 
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of ſo volatile and ſubtle a quality, that it paſſes through 
our garments with the utmoſt eaſe, particularly if wool- 
len: and it even aſcends through the bed-clothes like 
a miſt, in the greateſt abundance when we are aſleep, 
and the animal functions at reſt, 
In this manner nature, from all caſual obſtructions, 
endeavours to relieve herſelf; and fo long as diſeaſes 
are recent, and are of a mild tendency, they are uſually 
carried off by this means, without requiring any aid 
from medicine. When, however, diſeaſes are of long 
ſtanding, and the humours in the blood become too 
foul and viſcous to be thrown off by the vis medicatrix 
nature, the whole habit 1s quickly vitiated, and thecir- 
culating maſs becomes morbid ; yet even in this in- 
feed ſtate, the vital heat and activity of the blood 
ftrives to purify itſelf, by determining theſe morbid 
particles to the ſkin, where they form ſcabs, ulcers, 
pimples, and other ſpots, as in the ſcrophula, leproſy, 
ſmall- pox, meaſles, ſyphilis, &c. or elſe the virulent 
matter is directed inwards, where, falling upon the 
lungs and other viſcera, death quickly enſues. Here 
then we may view the ſhocking conſequences which 
reſult from thoſe, who enter into matrimony under a 
tainted or infected ſtate of the blood. Indeed perſons who 
are afflicted with the leproſy, ſcrophula, or king's evil, 
ſhould never marry until a perfe& cure has been hap- 
pily effected, and a pure and healthful ſtate of the blood 
induced. To enter into wedlock under a venereal 
taint, is a moſtunwiſe, a moſt cruel, andan ungenerous, 
act. A man, with only a ſlight infection, by contact 
with the woman, will himſelf, perhaps, experience a 
perfect cure, in conſequence of the foul and infectious 
matter being drawn from the parts by the female or- 
gans, ſeconded by the action of the rugæ and abſorbent 
veſſels on the ſurface of the vagina. But the unhappy 
female is ſure to take the diſorder; and, ſhould ſhe 
prove with child, ſhe not only carries the poiſonous 
infection into the marrow of her own bones, but brings 
all 
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an infant offspring into the world, devoted to miſery 
and diſeaſe; for whatever foul and infectious humour is 
implanted in the parent blood, it is immediately car- 
ried by the circulation ta the vital organs of the child, 
juſt as the flame of one candle is by contact commu- 
nicated to another, | 

Upon the whole it is evident, that by contemplating 
Nature, in the œconomy and harmony of our ftruc- 
ture, both external and internal, we may quickly diſ- 
cern a proper line of conduct for the conſervation of 
health, and the prolongation of life; and we ſhall alſo 
perceive a more auguſt view of the marvellous works 
of divine wiſdom in the ſtructure of the human breaſt, 
than we ſhall perhaps again find in the whole compaſs 
of the univerſe. The gift of health was evidently the 
deſign of our benevolent Creator in the conſtruction 
of our bodies; it is therefore no leſs our duty than our 
intereſt to preſerve this bleſſing to our lateſt moments, 
as the ſeaſoning which gives the reliſh to all our other 
enjoyments. To enumerate the various abuſes of 
health, which take place from our earlieſt infancy, par- 


ticularly among the rich and gay, and which are con- 


tinued through the ſucceeding ſtages of modiſh" life, 
would fill a volume. Suffice it to obſerve, that they 
prevail more particularly among people who are the 


moſt highly poliſhed-and refined. To compare their 


artificial mode of living with that of nature, would 
afford a very ſtriking contraſt, and ſupply an obvious 
reaſon why perſons in the lower orders of ſociety are 
generally the longeſt livers, and enjoy the beſt ſtate of 
health; and hence we are warranted to conclude, that 
a large proportion of the diſeaſes to which we are ſub- 
jected, are produced by ourſelves. % 8 
Notwithſtanding this unaccountable abuſe” of our 
health, yet the want of it unfits us for moſt of the com- 
mon avocations of life, and is more eſpecially an ene- 
my to the ſocial and humane affectiòns s it generally 
renders the unhappy ſufferer peeviſtfand * 
| ouſted 
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guſted at the allotments of Providence, and apt to in- 
duce ſuicide, by ſuggeſting gloomy and ſuſpicious ſen- 
timents of the Almighty. It obſtructs the free exer- 
ciſe and full improvement of our reaſon, makes us a 
burden to our friends, and uſeleſs to ſociety. Whereas 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of health is a conſtant 
fource of good humour, and good humour 1s a great 
friend to openneſs and benignity of heart; enables us 
to encounter the various ills and diſappointments of 
this world with more courage, or to ſuſtain them with 
more patience: and, in ſhort, conduces much, if we 
are otherwiſe duly qualified, to our acting our part in 
every exigency of life with more firmneſs, conſiſtency, 
and dignity. Therefore it imports us much to pre- 
ſerve and improve the habit of its enjoyment, without 
which every other external entertainment 1s taſteleſs, 
and moſt other advantages are of little avail. To this 
end, we ought above all things to cultivate prudence, 
temperance, ſobriety, fortitude, and equanimity of 
temper; for without a prudent care of the body, and 
a ſteady government of the mind, to guard the one 
from difeaſe, and the other from the feuds of paſſion 
2nd prejudice, ſound health is unattainable, By tem- 
perance we enjoy the real gratifications of life, with- 
out ſuffering any conſequent inconvenience. Sobriety 
enables us to be content with ſimple and frugal fare, 
and protects us from the pain and diſgrace of intoxica- 
tion. Fortitude enables us to bear thoſe infirmities 
which prudence and ſobriety cannot ſhun, and baniſhes 
all dread of imaginary evils from our thoughts. Equa- 
nimity of temper contributes greatly to the happineſs 
of lite, as well as to the yas cn th of health, by 
preſerving the mind from anxiety and perturbation, 
and arming us againſt the calumnies and animoſities of 
human nature. Violent paſſions, and the exceſſes they 
induce, gradually impair and wear away the conſtitu- 
tion; Whulſt the calm and placid ſtate of a temperate 
mind, and the athletic exerciſes of the body, * 

the 
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the natural functions in full vigour and harmony, and 


exhilarate the ſpirits, which are the chief inſtruments 
of action, and the companions of health. 


Or ThE ORIGIN and FACULTY or 
SPEECH 


NATURE has endowed every animal with powers 
ſufficient to make known all thoſe of its ſenſations and 
deſires, with which it is neceſſary, for the preſervation 
of the individual or the continuance of the kind, that 
others of the ſame ſpecies ſhould be acquainted. For 
this purpoſe, the organs of all vocal animals are ſo 
formed, as, upon any particular impulſe, to utter 
ſounds, of which thoſe of the ſame ſpecies inſtinctively 
know the meaning. The ſummons of the hen is inſtantly 
obeyed by the whole brood of chickens ; and in many 
others of the irrational tribes a ſimilar mode of commu- 
nication may be obſerved between the parents and the 
offspring, and between one animal and its cuſtoma 


aſſociate. But it is not among animals of the ſame 


{pecies only that theſe inſtinctive ſounds are mutually 
underſtood, It is as neceſſary for animals to know the 
voices of their enemies as the voices of their friends ; 
and the roaring of the lion is a ſound of which, pre- 
vious to all experience, every beaſt of the foreſt is na- 
turally afraid. Between theſe animal voices and the 
language of men there 1s however very little analogy. 
Human language is capable of expreſſing ideas and 
notions, which there is every reaſon to believe that 
the brutal mind cannot conceive. © Speech (ſays 
Ariſtotle) is made to indicate what is expedient and 
what inexpedient, and in conſequence of this what is 
Juſt and unjuſt, It is therefore given to men; becauſe 
it is peculiar to them, that of good and evil, juſt and 
unjuſt, they only, with reſpe& to other animals, poſſeſs 
a {enſe of feeling.” The voices of brutes ſeem in- 
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tended by nature to expreſs, not diftin& ideas or moral 
modes, but only ſuch feelings as it is for the good of 
the ſpecies that they ſhould have the power of making 
known; and in this, as in all other reſpects, theſe 
voices are analogous; not to our ſpeaking, but to our 

weeping, laughing, ſinging, groaning, ſcreaming, and 
other natural and audible expreſſions of appetite and 
paſſion.---Another difference between the language of 
men and the voices of brute animals conſiſts in articu- 
lation, by which the former may be reſolved into di- 
ſtinct elementary ſounds or ſyllables ; whereas the 
latter, being for the moſt part unarticulated, 1s not 
capable of ſuch a reſolution. Hence Homer and He- 
fiod characterize man by the epithet , or © voice 
dividing,” as denoting a power peculiar to the hu- 
man ſpecies : for, though there are a few birds which 
utter ſounds that may be divided into ſyllables, yet 
each of theſe birds utters but one ſuch found, which 
ſeems to be employed rather as notes of natural muſic 
than for the purpoſe of giving information to others; 
for, when the bird is agitated, it utters cries which are 
very different, and have no articulation.---A third 
difference between the language of men and the figni- 
ficant cries of brute animals, is, that the former 1s 
from art and the latter from nature. Every human 
language is learned by imitation, and is intelligible 


only to thoſe who either inhabit the country where it 


is vernacular, or have been taught it by a maſter or by 
books: but the voices in queſtion are not learned by 
imitation; and being wholly inſtinctive, they are in- 
telligible to all the animals of that ſpecies by which 
they are uttered, though brought together from the 
moſt diſtant countries on the earth, That a dog, 
which had never heard another bark, would, notwith - 
ſtanding, bark himſelf, and that the barkings or yelps 
of a Lapland dog would be inſtinctively underſtood by 
the dogs of Spain, Calabria, or any other country, are 


facts which admit not of doubt: but there is no reaſon 
I : {9 
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to imagine that a man who had never heard any lan- 
guage ſpoken would himſelf ſpeak; and it is well known 


that the language ſpoken in one country is unintelli- 
gible to the natives of another country where a differ- 


ent language is ſpoken, Herodotus indeed records a 
fact which, could it be depended upon, would tend to 
overturn this reaſoning, as it infers a natural relation 
between ideas and certain articulate ſounds. He tells 
us, that Pſammetichus king of Egypt, in order to 
diſcover which was the oldeſt language, cauſed two 
children, newly born of poor parents, to be brought 
up by a ſhepherd among his cattle, with a ſtrict in- 
junction that they ſhould never hear a human voice; 
and that at the end of two years the children pro- 
nounced at the ſame time the word gie, which in the 
Phrygian language ſignified bread. Either this is one 
of the many tables which that credulous hiſtorian col- 
lected among the Egyptians, or the conduct and rea- 
ſoning of Pſammetichus were very abſurd; for it is 
added, that from this circumſtance he inferred that the 
Phrygians were the moſt ancient people, and that they 
ipoke the primitive language. The only'rational pur- 
poſe for which ſuch an experiment could be inſtituted, 
would be to diſcover, not which is the oldeſt or the 
lateſt language, but whether there be ſuch a thing as a 
language of nature or inftint: but in ſuch a language 
it is obvious that there could be no word to denote 
bread, becauſe in what is called the tate of nature 
bread is unknown. The experiment of Pſammeti- 
chus was probably never made; but in the woods of 
different countries ſolitary ſavages have at different 
times been caught, who, though they apparently poſſeſ- 
led all the ſagacity which is natural to man, and though 
their organs both of hearing and of ſpeech wete per- 
= never uſed articulate ſounds as figns of ſenſations 
or ideas. 


of joy and ſorrow, more diſtinctly and forcibly than 
Vor. I. No. 13. 3D men 


| They uttered indeed the inarticulate cries - 
Which are inſtinctively expreſſive of pleaſure and pain, 
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men civilized ; but with reſpe& to the very rudiments 
of language, they were what Horace repreſents all 
mankind to have been orginally--mutum et turpe pecus. 
Indeed it ſeems to be obvious, that, were there any 
inſtinctive language, the firſt words uttered by all 
children would be the ſame; and that every child, 
whether born in the deſert or in ſociety, would un- 
derftand the language of every other child however 
educated or however neglected. Nay more, we may 
venture to affirm, that ſuch a language, though its 
general uſe might, in ſociety, be ſuperſeded by the 
prevailing dialect of art, could never be wholly loſt; 
and that no man of one country would find it difficult, 
far leſs impoſſible, to communicate the knowledge of 
his natural and moſt preſſing wants to the men of any 
other country, whether barbarous or civilized. The 
exerciſe of cultivated reaſon, and the arts of civil life, 
have indeed eradicated many of our original inſtincts, 
but they have not eradicated them all : there are ex- 
ternal indications of the internal feelings and deſires, 
which appear in the moſt poliſhed ſociety, and which 
are confeſſedly inſtinctive. The paſſions, emotions, 
ſenſations, and appetites, are naturally expreſſed in 
the countenance by characters which the ſavage and the 
courtier can read with equal readineſs. The look ſe- 
rene, the ſmoothed brow, the dimpled ſmile, and the 
gliſtening eye, denote equanimity and good will in 
terms which no man miſtakes. The contracted brow, 
the glaring eye, the ſullen gloom, and the threatening 
air, denote rage, indignation, and defiance, as plainly 
and forcibly as revilings or imprecations. To teach 
men to diſguiſe theſe inſtinctive indicaticns of their 
temper, and | 
To carry miles and ſunſhine in their face, 
« When diſcontent fits heavy at their heart,” 


conſtitutes a great part of modern and refined educa - 


tion. Yet in ſpite of every effort of the utmoſt ſkill 
and of every motive reſulting from intereſt, the moſt 
conſummate 
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conſummate hypocrite, or the moſt hackneyed politi- 
cian, is not always able to prevent his real diſpoſition 
from becoming apparent in his countenance. He may 
indeed, by long practice, have acquired a very great 
command both over his temper and over the in- 
ſtinctive ſigns of it; but at times nature will predomi- 
nate over art, and a ſudden and violent paſſion will 
flaſh in his face, ſo as to be viſible to the eye of every 
beholder. If thefe obſervations be juſt, and we flatter 
ourſelves with the belief that no man will call tnem in 
queſtion, it ſeems to follow, that, if mankind were 
prompted by inſtin& to uſe articulate ſounds as indi- 
cations of their paſſions, affections, ſenſations, and 
ideas, the language of nature could never be wholly 
forgotten, and that it would ſometimes predominate 
over the language of art. Groans, fighs, and ſome 
inarticulate ſively ſounds, are naturally expreſſive of 
pain and pleaſure, and equally intelligible to all man- 
kind. The occaſional uſe of theſe no art can wholly 
baniſh; and if there were inarticulate ſounds naturally 
expreſſive of the ſame feelings, it is not conceivable 
that art or education could baniſh the uſe of them, 
merely becauſe by the organs of the mouth they are 
broken into parts and reſolvable into ſyllables. 

It being thus evident that there is no inſtinctive ar- 
ticulated language, it has become an inquiry, no leſs 
curious than important, how mankind were fir indu- 
ced to fabricate articulate founds, and to employ them 
for the purpoſe of communicating their thoughts. 
Children learn to ſpeak by inſenfible imitation; and, 
when advanced ſome years in life, they ftudy foreign 
languages under proper inſtructors: but the firſt men 
had no ſpeakers to imitate, and no formed language to 
ſtudy ; by what means then did they learn to ſpeak ? 
On this queſtion only two opinions can poſſibly be 
formed. Either language muſt have been originally 
revealed from heaven, or it muſt be the fruit of hu- 
man induſtry, The greater part of Jews and Chrif- 
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tians, and even ſome of the wiſeſt Pagans, have em- 


' braced the former opinion; which ſeems to be ſup- 


ported by the authority of Moſes, who repreſents the 
Supreme Being as teaching our firſt parents the names 
of animals. The latter opinion is held by Diodorus 
Siculus, Lucretius, Horace, and many other Greek 
and Roman writers, who conſider language as one of 
the arts invented by man. The firſt men, ſay they, 
lived for ſome time in woods and caves after the man- 
ner of beaſts, uttering only confuſed and indiſtinct 
noiſes; till, aſſociating for mutual afliſtance, they 
came by degrees to uſe articulate ſounds mutually a- 
greed upon for the arbitrary ſigns or marks 0. thoſe 


ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker which he wanted to 


communicate to the hearer. This opinion ſprung from 
the atomic coſmogony which was framed by Mochus 
the Phenician, and afterwards improved by Democri- 
tus and Epicurus; and, though it is part of a ſyſtem 
in Which the firſt men are repreſented as having grown 
out of the earth like trees and other vegetables, it has 
been adopted by ſeveral modern writers of high rank 
in the republic of letters, and is certainly in itſclf 
worthy of examination. 

The moſt learned, and on every account the moſt 
reſpectable, author who now ſupports this opinion, can- 
didly acknowledges, that, if language was invented, it 
was of very difficult invention, and far beyond the 
reach of the groſſeſt ſavages. Accordingly he holds, 
that though men were originally ſolitary animals, and 
had no natural propenſity to the ſocial life; yet before 
language could be invented they muſt have been aſſo- 
ciated for ages, and have carried on of concert ſome 
common work. Nay, he is decidedly of opinion, that 
before the invention of an art ſo difficult as language, 


men muſt not only have herded together, but have alſo | 


formed ſome kind of civil polity, have exiſted in that 


political ſtate a very long time, and have acquired ſuch 


powers of abſtra&ion as to be able to form general i. 
| ut 
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But it is obvious, that men could not have inſtituted 
civil polity, or have carried on of concert any common 
work, without communicating their deiigns to each 
other: and there are four ways by wh ick the author 
thinks that this could have been done before the in- 
vention of ipecch; viz. Iſt, inarticulate eries, expreſſive 
of ſentiments and paſſions; 2d, geſtures, and the ex- 
preſſion of countenance; 3d, imitative tounds expreſ- 
ive of audible things; and, 4th, painting, by which 
viſible objects may be re preſented, Ot the!tz four ways 
of communication 1t is plain that only two have any 
connection wich language: viz. inarticulate cries and 
imitative ſounds; and of theſe the author abandons 
the latter as having contributed nothing to the inven- 
tion of articulation, though he thinks it may have 
helped to advance its progreſs. « am diſpoſed (ſays 
he) to believe, that the framing of words with an ana- 
log to the found of things expreſſed by them belongs 
rather to languages of art than to the firſt languages 

— by rude and barbarous nations.” It is "there- 
tore inarticulate cries only that mult have given rite to 
the formation of language. Such crics are uſed by all 
animals who have any ute of voice to expres their 
Wants; and the fact is, that all barbarous nations have 
cries expreſſing different things, ſuch as joy, grici, 
terror, ſurpriſe, and the like. Theſe, together with 
geitures and expreſſion of the countenance, were un- 
doubtedly the methods of communication firſt uſed by 
men: and we have but to ſuppoſe (ſays our author) a 
great number of our ſpecies carrying on ſome com- 
mon buſineſs, and converſing together by ſigns and 
cries; and we have men juſt i in a ſtate proper for the 
invention of language. For, if we ſuppoſe their num- 
bers to increaſe, their wants would increaſe allo; and 
then theſe two methods of communication would be- 
come too confined for that larger ſphere of lite which 
their wants would make neceſſary. T he only thing 
then that remainad to be done was to give a greater 
5 variety 
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variety to the inſtinctive cries; and, as the natural 
progreſs is from what is eaſy to what is more difficult, 
the firſt variation would be merely by tones from low 
to high, and from grave to acute. But this variety 
could not anſwer all the purpoſes of ſpeech in ſociety; 
and, being advanced fo far, it was natural that an ani- 
mal fo ſagacious as man ſhould go on farther, and 
come at laſt to the only other variation remaining, 
namely, articulation. The firſt articulation would be 
very ſimple, the voice being broken and diſtinguiſhed 
only by a few vowels and conſonants. And as all na- 
tural cries are from the throat and larynx, with little 
or no operation of the organs of the mouth, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that the firſt languages were for the 
greater part ſpoken from the throat; that what conſo- 
nants were uſed to vary the cries' were moſtly gut- 
tural; and that the organs of the mouth would at firſt 
be very little employed. From this account of the 
origin of language it appears, that the firſt ſounds ar- 
ticulated were the natural cries by which men ſignified 
their wants and deſires to one another, ſuch as calling 
one another for'certain purpoſes, and other ſuch things 
as were moſt neceſſary tor carrying on any joint work: 
then in proceſs of time other cries would be articulated, 
to ſignify, that ſuch and ſuch actions had been per- 
formed or were performing, or that ſuch events had 
happened relative to the common bufineſs. Ihen 
names would be invented of ſuch objects as they were 
converſant with; but, as we cannot — ſavages to 
be deep in abſtraction or ſkilful in the art of arrangirg 
things according to their genera and ſpecies, all things 
however ſimilar, except perhaps the individuals of the 
loweſt ſpecies, would be expreſſed by different words 
not related to each other either by derivation or com- 
poſition. Thus would language grow by degrees; 
and, as it grew, it would be more and more broken and 
articulated by conſonants; but ſtill the words would 


retain a great deal of their original nature of animal 
cries. 
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cries. And thus things would go on, words unrelated 
ſtill multiplying, till at laſt the language would be- 
come too cumberſome for uſe; and then art would 
be obliged to interpoſe, and form a language upon a 
few radical words, according to the rules and method 
of etymology. 

Thoſe who think that language was originally re- 
vealed from heaven confider this account of its human 
invention as a ſeries of mere ſuppoſitions hanging 
looſely together, and the whole ſuſpended from no 
fixed principle. The opinions of Diodorus, Vitru- 
vius, Horace, Lucretius, and Cicero, which are fre- 
quently quoted in its ſupport, are in their eſtimation of 
no greater authority than the opinions of other men ; 
for, as language was formed and brought to a great 
degree of perfection long before the era of any hiſto- 
rian with whom we are acquainted, the antiquity of 
the Greek and Roman writers, who are comparatively 
of yeſterday, gives them no advantage in this inquiry 
over the philoſophers of France and England. Ariſ- 
totle has defined man to be g&« wwe»: and the defi- 
nition is ſo far juſt, that man is much more remark- 
able for imitation than invention: and therefore, ſay 
the reaſoners on this ſide the queſtion, had the human 
race been originally mutum et turpe pecus, they would 
have continued ſo to the end of time, unleſs they had 
been taught to ſpeak” by ſome ſuperior intelligence. 
That the firſt men ſprung from the earth like vege- 
tables, no modern philoſopher has ventured to aſſert; 
nor does there any where appear ſufficient evidence 
that men were originally in the ſtate of ſavages. The 
oldeſt book extant contains the only rational coſmo- 
gony known to the ancient nations; and that book 
repreſents the ſuſt human inhabitants of this earth, not 
only as reaſoning and ſpzaking animals, but alſo as in 
2 ſtate of high perfection and happineſs, of which they 
vere deprived for diſobedience to their Creator, Moſes, 
ſerting aſide his claim to inſpiration, deſerves, from 
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the conſiſtence of his narrative, at leaſt as much credi; 
as Mochus, or: Democritus, or Epicurus ; and, from 
his prior antiquity, if antiquity could on this ſubject 
have any weight, he would deſerve more, as havin 
lived nearer to the period of which they all write. But 
the queſtion reſpecting the origin of language may be 
decided without reſting in authority of any kind ; 
merely by conſidering the nature of ſpeech and the 
mental and corporeal powers of man. Thoſe who 
maintain it to be of human invention, ſuppeſe men at 
firit to have been ſolitary animals, afterwards to have 
herded together without government or ſubordination, 
then to have formed political ſocieties, and by their 
own exertions to have advanced from the groſſeſt ig- 
norance to the refinements of ſcience. But, ſay the 
reaſoners whoſe cauſe we are now pleading, this 1s a 
ſuppoſition contrary to all hiftory and to all experience, 
There is not upon record a ſingle inſtance well au- 
thenticated of a people emerging by their own efforts 
from barbariſm to civilization. There have indecd 
been many nations raiſed from the ſtate of favages: 
but it is known that they were poltſhed, not by their 
own repeated exertions, but by the influence of indi- 
viduals or colonies from nations more enlightened than 
themielves. T he original ſavages of Greece were tamed 
by the Pelaſgi, a foreign tribe; and were afterwards 
further poliſhed by Orpheus, Cecrops, Cadmus, &c. 
who derived their knowledge from Egypt and the 
Eaſt. The ancient Romans, a terocious and motley 
crew, received the bleſſings of law and religion from a 
ſucceſſion of foreign kings: and the conqueits of Rome 
at 4 later period contributed to civilize the reſt of 
Europe. In America, the only two nations which at 
the invaſion of the Spaniards could he faid to have 
advanced a fingle ſtep from barbariſm, were indebted 
for their ſuperiority over the other tribes, not to the 

ual and unaflifted progreſs of the human mind, 
but to the wiſe inthitutions of foreign legiſlators. 


From 
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From what has been obſerved, in tracing the pro- 
greſs of man from the ſavage ſtate to that of political 
ſociety, experience teaches us, that in every art it is 
much eaſier to improve than to invent. The human 
mind, when put into the proper track, is indeed ca- 
pable of making great advances in arts and ſciences ; 
but, if any credit be due to the records of hiſtory, it 
has not, in a people funk in ignorance and barbarity, 
ſufficient vigour to diſcover that track, or to conceive 
a ſtate different from the preſent, If the rudeſt inha- 
bitants of America and other countries have continued, 
as there is every reaſon to beliave they have continued, 
for ages in the fame unvaried ſtate of barbariſm; how 
is it imaginable that people ſo much ruder than they, 
as to be 1gnorant of all Janguage, ſhould think of in- 
venting an art ſo difficult as that of ſpeech, or even to 
frame a conception of the thing ? In building, fiſhing, 
hunting, navigating, &c. they might imitate the in- 
{tin&ive arts of other animals; but there is no other 
animal that expreſſes its ſenſations and affections by 
arbitrary articulate ſounds. It is ſaid, that before 
language could be invented, mankind muſt have ex- 
iſted for ages in large political ſocieties, and have car- 
ried on of concert ſome common work: but, if inar- 
ticulate cries, and the natural vifible ſigns of the paſ- 
ſions and affections, were modes of communication 
ſufficiently accurate to keep a large ſociety together 
for ages, and to direct its members in the execution of 
ſome common work, what could be their inducement 
to the invention of an art ſo uſeleſs and difficult as that 
of language? Let us however ſuppoſe, ſay the advo- 
cates for the cauſe which we are now ſupporting, that 
different nations of ſavages ſet about inventing an art 
of communicating their thoughts, which experience 
had taught them was not abſolutely neceſſary; how 
came tftey all, without exception, to think of the one 
art of articulating the voice for this purpoſe ? In- 
articulate cries, out of which language is fabricated, 
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have indeed an inſtinctive connection with our paſſions 
and affections: but there are geſtures and expreſſions 
of countenance with which our paſſions and affections 
are in the ſame manner connected. If the natural 
cries of paſſion could be ſo modified and enlarged as 
to be capable of communicating to the hearer every 
idea in the mind of the ſpeaker, it is certain that the 
natural geſtures could be ſo modified as to anſwer the 
very ſame purpoſe; and it is ſtrange that among the 
ſeveral nations who invented languages, not one ſhould 
have ſtumbled upon fabricating viſible ſigns of their 
ideas, but that all ſhould have agreed to denote them 
by articulate ſounds. Every nation whoſe language 
is narrow and rude ſupplies its defects by violent geſ- 
ticulation; and therefore, as much leſs genius is ex- 
erted in the improvement of any art than was requiſite 
for its firſt invention, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that, 
had men been left to deviſe for themſelves a method of 
communicating their thoughts, they would not have 
attempted any other than that by which they now im- 
prove the language tranſmitted by their fathers. It is 
vain to urge that articulate ſounds are fitter for the 
purpoſe of communicating thought than viſible geſti- 
culation: for, though this may be true, it is a truth 
which could hardly occur to ſavages, who had never 
experienced the fitneſs of either: and if, to counterba- 
lance the ſuperior fitneſs of articulation, its extreme 
difficulty be taken into view, it muſt appear little leſs 
than miraculous that every ſavage tribe ſhould think 
of it rather than the eaſier method of artificial geſticu- 
lation. Savages, it is well known, are remarkable 
for their indolence, and for always preferring eaſe to 
utility; but their modes of life give ſuch a pliancy to 
their bodies, that they could with very little trouble 
bend their limbs and members into any poſition agreed 
upon as the ſign of ideas. This is ſo far from being 
the caſe with reſpect to the organs of articulation, that 
it is with extreme difficulty, it at all, that a man ad- 
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yanced in life can be taught to articulate any ſound 
which he has not been accuſtomed to hear. No fo- 
reigner, who comes to England after the age of thirty, 
ever pronounces the language tolerably well; an Eng- 
liſhman of that age can hardly be taught to utter the 
guttural ſound which a Scotchman gives to the Greek 
„5 or even the French ſound of the yowel u: and, of 14 
the ſolitary ſavages who have been caught in different | " 
foreſts, we know not that there has been one who, | 
after the age of manhood, learned to articulate any 
language ſo as to make himſelf readily underſtood. 
The preſent age has indeed furniſhed many inſtances of 
deaf perſons being taught to ſpeak intelligibly, by ſkil- 
ful maſters moulding the organs of the mouth into the 
poſitions proper for articulating the voice; but who 
was to perform the taſk among the inventors of lan- 
guage, when all mankind were equally ignorant of the 
means by which articulation is effected? In a word, 
daily experience informs us, that men who have not 
learned to articulate in their childhood never after- 
wards acquire the faculty of ſpeech but by ſuch helps 
as ſavages cannot obtain; and therefore, if ſpeech was 
invented at all, it muſt have been either by children 
who were incapable of invention, or by men who were 
incapable of ſpeech. A thouſand, nay a million, of 
children could not think of inventing a language. 
While the organs are pliable, there 1s not underſtand- 
ing enough to frame the conception of a language; 
and, by the time that there is underſtanding, the organs 
are become too ſtiff for the taſk. And therefore, ſay 
the advocates for the divine origin of language, reaſon 
as well as hiſtory intimates, that mankind in all ages 
muſt have been ſpeaking animals; the young having 
conſtantly acquired this art by imitating thoſe who 
were older; and we may warrantably conclude, that 
our firſt parents received it by immediate inſpiration. 
To this account of the origin of language an ob- 
tion readily offers itſelf, If the firſt language was 
; 2E 2 communicated 
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communicated by inſpiration, it muſt have been per- 
fe, and held in reverence by thoſe who ſpoke it, i. e. 
by all mankind. But a vaſt variety of languages have 
prevailed in the world; and ſome of theſe Which re- 
main are known to be very imperfect, whilſt there is 
reaſon to believe that many others are loſt. If differ- 
ent languages were originally invented by different 
:ations, all this would naturally follow from the mix- 
ture of theſe nations.; but what could induce men, 
poſſeſſed of one perfect language of divine original, to 
forſake it for barbarous jargons of their own invention, 
and in every reſpect . to that with which their 
forefathers or themſelves had been inſpired ? 

In anſwer to this objection, it is ſaid, that nothing 
was given by inſpiration but the faculty of ſpeech and 
the elements of language; for, when once men had 
language, 1t is eaſy to conceive how they might have 
modified it by their natural powers, as thoufands can 
improve what they could not invent. The firſt lan- 
guage, if given by inſpiration, mult in its principle 
have had all the perfection of which language is ſuſ- 
ceptible; but from the nature of things 1t could not 
poſſibly be very copious. I he words of language are 
either proper names or the ſigns of ideas and relations; 
but it cannot be ſuppoſed that the All- wiſe Inſtructor 
would load the memories of men with words to denote 
things then unknown, or with the figns of ideas which 
they had not then acquired. It was ſufficient that a 
foundation was laid of ſuch a nature as would ſupport 
the largeſt ſuperſtructure which they might ever after 
have occaſion to raiſe upon it, and that they were 
taught the method of building by compoſition and de- 
rivation. This would long preſerve the language ra- 
dically the ſame, though it could not prevent the 
introduction of different dialects in the different coun- 
tries over which men ſpread themſelves. In whatever 
region we ſuppoſe the human race to have been ori- 
ginally placed, the increaſe of their numbers would - 
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proceſs of time either diſperſe them into different na- 
tions, or extend the one nation to a vaſt diſtance on 
all fides from what we may call the feat of govern- 
ment. In either caſe they would every where meet 
with new objects, which would occaſion the invention 
of new names; and, as the difference of climate and 
other natural cauſes would compel thoſe who removed 
eaſtward or northward to adopt modes of life in many 
reſpects different from the modes of thoſe who travelled 
towards the weſt or the ſouth, a vaſt number of words 
would in one country be fabricated to denote complex 
conceptions, which muſt neceſſarily be unintelligible to 
the body of the people inhabiting countries where 
thoſe conceptions had never been formed. Thus would 
various dialects be unavoidably introduced into the ori- 
ginal language, even whilſt all mankind remained in 
one ſociety and under one government. But, after 
feparate and independent ſocieties were formed, theſe 
variations would become more numerous, and the ſe- 
veral dialects would deviate farther and farther from 
each other, as well as from the idiom and genius of 
the parent tongue, in proportion to the diſtance of 
the tribes by whom they were ſpoken. If we ſuppoſe 
a few people either to have been baniſhed together 
from the — of their brethren, or to have wandered 
of their own accord to a diſtance, from which through 
trackleſs foreits they could not return, (and ſuch emi- 
grations have often taken place,) it is eaſy to fee how 
the moſt copious language muſt in their mouths have 
ſoon become narrow, and how the offspring of in- 
ſpiration muſt have in time become ſo deformed as 
hardly to retain a feature of the anceſtor whence it ori- 
ginally ſprung. Men do not long retain a practical 
kill in thoſe arts which they never exerciſe; and there 
are abundance of facts to prove, that a ſingle man caſt 
upon a deſart iſland, and having to provide the ne- 
ceſſaries of life by his own ingenuity, would ſoon loſe 
the art of ſpeaking with fluency his mother-tongue. A 
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ſmall number of men caft away together, would indeed 
retain that art ſomewhat longer; but, in a ſpace of 
time not very long, it would in a great meaſure be 
loft by them or their poſterity. In this ſtate of ba- 
niſhment, as their time would almoſt be wholly occu- 
pied in hunting, fiſhing, and other means within their 
reach to ſupport a wretched exiſtence, they would have 
very little leiſure, and perhaps leſs deſire, to preſerve 
by converſation the remembrance of that eaſe and thoſe 
comforts of which they now found themſelves for ever 
deprived; and they would of courſe ſoon forget all 
the words which in their native language had been 
uſed to denote the accommodations and elegancies of 
poliſhed life. This at leaſt ſeems to be certain, that 
they would not attempt to teach their children a part 
of language which in their circumſtances could be of 
no uſe to them, and of which it would be impoſſible 
to make them comprehend the meaning; for, where 
there are no ideas, the ſigns of ideas cannot be made 
intelligible. From ſuch colonies as this diſperſed over 
the earth, it is probable that all thoſe nations of ſa- 
vages have ariſen, which have induced ſo many philo- 
ſophers to imagine that the ſtate of the ſavage was the 
original ſtate of man; and, if ſo, we ſee that from the 
language of inſpiration muſt have unavoidably ſprung 
a number of different dialects, all extremely rude and 
narrow, and retaining nothing of the parent tongue, 
except yore the names of the moſt conſpicuous ob- 
jects of nature, and of thoſe wants and enjoyments 
which are inſeparable from humanity, The ſavage 
ſtate has no artificial wants, and furniſhes few ideas 
that require terms to expreſs them. The habits of 
ſolitude and filence incline a ſavage rarely to ſpeak ; 
and, when he ſpeaks, he uſes the ſame terms to denote 
different ideas. Speech therefore, in this rude condi- 
tion of men, muſt be extremely narrow and extremely 
various, Every new region, and every new climate, 


ſuggeſts different ideas, and creates different _ 
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which mult be expreſſed either by terms entirely new, 
or by old terms uſed with a new ſignification. Hence 
muſt originate great diverſity, even in the firſt ele- 
ments of ſpeech, among all ſavage nations, the words 
retained of the original language being uſed in various 
ſenſes, and pronounced, as we may believe, with va- 
rious accents. When any of thoſe ſavage tribes emer- 
ged from their barbariſm, whether by their own ef- 
torts or by the aid of people more enlightened than 
themſelves, it is obvious that the improvement and 
copiouſneſs of their language would keep pace with 
their own progreſs in knowledge and in the arts of 
civil life ; but in the infinite multitude of words which 
civilization and refinement add to language, it would 
be little leſs than miraculous were any two nations to 
agree upon the ſame ſounds to repreſent the ſame ideas, 
Superior refinement, indeed, may induce imitation, 
conqueſts may impoſe a language, and extenſion of 
empire may melt down different nations and different 
dialects into one mals; but independent tribes naturally 
give riſe to diverſity of tongues, nor does it ſeem poſ- 
ſible that they ſhould retain more of the original lan- 
guage than the words expreſſive of thoſe objects with 
which all men are at all times equaily concerned. 

The variety of tongues, therefore, the copiouſneſs 
of ſome, and the narrowneſs of others, furniſh no 
good objection to the divine origin of language in ge- 
neral; for, whether language was firſt revealed from 
heaven, or in a courſe of ages invented by men, a 
multitude of dialects would inevitably ariſe as ſoon as 
the human race was ſeparated into a number of diſ- 
tint and independent nations. We pretend not to 
decide for our readers in a queſtion of this nature: we 
have given the beſt arguments on both ſides which we 
could either deviſe or find in the writings of others; 
and if it be ſeen, as we doubt not it will, that our 
own judgment leans to the fide of revelation, let it 
not be haitily condemned by thoſe whoſe knowledge 
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of language extends no farther than to Greece and 
Rome, and France and England; for, if they will 
carry their philological inquiries to the eaſt, they may 
p_ be able to trace the remains of one origin: 
anguage through a great part of the globe at this day. 

Numberleſs inftances of this might be given, but 
our limits will permit us to produce only a very few. 
In the Shanſcrit, or ancient language of the Gentoos, 
OUR fignifies a day: (fee Halhed's Pretace to the Code 
of Gentoo Laws.) In other eaſtern languages, the 
ſame word was uſed to denote both Ast and fire. 
Thus in the Chaldee, ux is re; in the Egyptian, 
OR is the ſun or ligbt, (Plut. de Oſir. et Iſid.): in the 
Hebrew, aur is /ight: in the Greek a; is the ar, 
often light: in Latin, aura is the air, from the Molic 
Greek; and in Iriſh, it is RAR. From the very ſame 
original we have the Greek word sr, and the Engliſh 


Fre. In Hebrew, ox ſignifies to raiſe, lift up one's 


ſelf, or be raiſed : hence plainly are derived the Greek 
ow, to raiſe, excite, and the Latin oRIOR fo ariſe ; 
whence oRIENS tbe eaft, and Engliſh, orieat, criental: 
alſo Latin, origo, and Englith, origin, originate, &c.-- 
The word KHvuNT, in the Shanſcrit dialect, ſignifies a 
ſmall territory, which is retained in Kere, Kent, Canton, 
Cantabria. The words KRAN, KIN, CEAN, GaN, 
GEN, GIN, are of the fame kind, and pervade Alia 
and Europe from the Ganges to Garonne, 'The word 
LicyT Engliſh, LucaT Flemiſh, Lux Roman, and 
xvx3; Greek, has been traced to Egypt. ARETZ, A. 
REK, ERECH, HERTHA, EARTH, and ERDE, are all 
one word from Paleſtine and Chaldee to Britain and 
Germany.---The Chaldeans turned the Hebrew word 
sHux or SHOR, Which ſignifies an ox, into THOR, as 
likewiſe did the Phenicians (ſee Plut, Vit. Syll.) ; 


hence the Greek rave, the Latin zaurus, the F rench 


taureau, and the Italian and Spaniſh toro. The He- 
brew word BIT or BEITH, Which fignifies cavity, cd. 


pacity, the concave or inſide of any place, has _ 
ew 
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itſelf far and wide, ſtill retaining nearly the original 
ſignification; in the Perſian language it is 3a b, BED, 


BHAD, and ſignifies a houſe or abode. In all the dia- 


les of the Gothic tongue, Bob ſignifies the ſame 
thing; hence the Engliſh abide, abode, booth, boat, and 
the French batteau., In all theſe inſtances there is a 
ſtriking reſemblance in ſound as well as in ſenſe be- 
tween the derived and the primitive words; but this 
is not always the caſe, even when of the legitimacy of 
the derivation no doubt can be. entertained. It has 
been ſhewn (ſee Boſwell's Life of Johnſon), that the 
French jour, a day, is derived from the Latin DIES; 
but it may be certainly traced from a higher ſource. 
In many of the oriental dialects, p1, bright, is a name 
of the un; hence the Greek ag, Jupiter, and the La- 
tin DIES, a day. From D1es comes DIURNUS; in the 
pronunciation of which, either by the inaccuracy of the 
ſpeaker or of the hearer, diu is readily confounded with 
giu; then of the ablative of this adjective, corruptly 
pronounced giurno, the Italians make a ſubſtantive 
GIORNO, Which by the French is readily contracted 
into GIOUR or JouR. From the ſame root D1, comes 
au;, a, „ the Eolic Ake, the Latin bivus, and the 
Celtic DHIA, God. 

Language, whatever was its origin, muſt be ſubject 
to perpetual changes from its very nature, as well as 
from that variety of incidents which affect all ſublu- 
nary things; and thoſe changes muſt always corre- 
ſpond with the change of circumſtances in the people 
by whom the language is ſpoken. When any parti- 
cular ſet of ideas becomes prevalent among any ſociety 
of men, words muſt be adopted to expreſs them; and 
from theſe the language muſt aſſume its character. 
Hence the language of a brave and martial people is 
bold and nervous, although perhaps rude and unculti- 
vated ; while the language of thoſe nations in which 
luxury and effeminacy prevail, are flowing and harmo- 
mous, but devoid of force and energy of expreſſion. 
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But although it may be conſidered as a general rule, 
that the language of any people is a very exa& index 
of the ſtate of their minds, yet it admits of ſome par- 
ticular exceptions. For as man 1s naturally an imita- 
tive animal, and in matters of this kind never has re- 
courſe to invention but through neceſſity, colonies 
planted by any nation, at whatever diftance from the 
mother-country, always retain the ſame general ſounds 
and idiom of language with thoſe from whom they are 
ſeparated. In proceſs of time, however, the coloniſts 
and the people of the mother-country, by living under 
different climates, by being engaged in different occu- 
pations, and by adopting, of courſe, different modes 
of life, may loſe all knowledge of one another, aſſume 
different national characters, and form each a diſtinct 
language to themſelves, totally different in genius and 
ſtyle, though agreeing with one another in the fun- 
damental ſounds and general idiom. If, therefore, 
this particular idiom, formed before their ſeparation, 
happen to be more peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of the mother-country than of the colonies, theſe will 
labour under an inconvenience on this account, which 
they may never be wholly able to overcome; and this 
inconvenience muſt prevent their language from ever 
attaining to that _— of perfection to which, by the 
genius of the people, it might otherwiſe have been 
carried. Thus various languages may have been form- 
ed out of one parent tongue; and thus that happy 
concurrence of circumſtances which has raiſed ſome 

to a high degree of perfection, may be ea- 
fily accounted for, while many ineffectual efforts have 
been made to raiſe other languages to the ſame degree 
of excellence. | 

What was the original language, or whether it was 
divided into a variety of dialects as at this day, can 
only be determined by the rules of analogy ; and theſe 
will lead us to believe, that whatever might have been 
the primitive language of mankind, if human nature 
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was then conſtituted as it is at preſent, a great variety 
of dialects muſt of neceſſity have ſprung up in the 
ſpace of near two thouſand years. If we adopt the Mo- 
faic account of the antediluvian events, we muſt admit 
that the deſcendants of Cain for ſome ages lived ſepa- 
rated from thoſe of Seth. Their manner of life, their 
religious ceremonies, their laws, their form of govern- 
ment, were probably different, and theſe circumſtances 
would of courſe produce a variety in their language. 
The poſterity of Cain were an inventive race. They 
found out the art of metallurgy, muſic, and ſome 
think of weaving; and in all probability many other 
articles conducive to the eaſe and accommodation of 
life were the produce of their ingenuity. A people of 
this character muſt have paid no ſmall regard to their 
words and modes of expreſſion. When new inven- 
tions are introduced, a new race of words and phraſes 
of neceſſity ſpring up, correſponding to the recent 
ſtock of ideas to be intimated. Beſides, among an in- 
ventive race of people, new vocables would be conti- 
nually fabricated, in order to ſupply the deficiencies 
of the primitive language, which was moſt probably 
ſcanty in words, and its phraſeology unpoliſhed. The 
Cainites, then, among their other improvements, can- 
not well be ſuppoſed to have neglected the cultivation 
of language. 

Many conjectures have been hazarded both by an- 
cient and modern authors with reſpect to the origin of 
writing; an art nearly connected with the art of ſpeak- 
ing. According to Pliny, © the Aſſyrian letters had 
always exiſted; ſome imagined that letters had been 
invented by the Egyptian Mercury ; others aſcribed the 
honour of the invention to the Syrians.” The truth 
ſeems to be, that letters were an antediluvian inven- 
tion, preſerved among the Chaldeans or Aſſyrians, 
who were the immediate deſcendants of Noah, and 
inhabited thoſe very regions in the neighbourhood of 
which the ark reſted, and where that patriarch after- 
3F2 wards 
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wards fixed his reſidence. This circumſtance affords 
a ſtrong preſumption that the uſe of letters was known 
before the deluge, and tranſmitted to the Aſſyrians 
and Chaldeans by Noah their progenitor, or at lex} 
by their immediate anceſtors of his family. If then, 
the art of writing was an antediluvian invention, in all 
probability it originated among the poſterity of Cain, 
The deſcendants of Seth, according to the oriental 
tradition, were chiefly addicted to agriculture and tend- 
ing of cattle. They devoted a great part of their time 
to the exerciſes of piety and devotion. From this cir- 
cumſtance they came to be diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
the * ſons of God. According to this deſcription, the 
Sethites were a ſimple unimproved race of people till 
they mingled with the race of Cain; after which pe- 
riod they at once adopted the improvements and the 
vices of that wicked family. | 
It is not, however, probable, that all the deſcend 
ants of Seth, without exception,” mingled with the 
Cainites. That family of which Noah was deſcended 
had not incorporated with the race of Cain: it was, 
according to the ſacred hiſtorian, lineally deſcended 
from Seth, and had preſerved the worſhip of the true 
God, when, it is probable, the greateſt part of man- 
kind had apoſtatiſed and become idolaters. Along with 
the true religion, the progenitors of Noah had pre- 
ſerved that ſimplicity of manners and equability of 
character which had diſtinguiſhed their remote anceſ- 
tors. Agriculture and rearing cattle had been their 
favourite occupations. Accordingly we find, that the 
patriarch Noah, immediately “ after the deluge,” be- 
came a huſbandman, and © planted a vineyard.” The 
choſen patriarchs, who doubtleſs imitated their pious 


From this paſſage (Gen. ch. vi. ver. 2.) miſunderſtood, origi. 
nated the abſurd idea of the connection between angels and mortal 
women. See Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 4. See Euſeb. Chron. 
lib. 1. All the fathers of the church, almoſt without exception, 
adopted this foolifh notion. See alſo Philo, Jud. p. 198. ed. Turn, 
Paris 1552. 
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anceſtors, were ſhepherds, and employed in rearing 
and tending cattle. Indeed there are ſtrong preſump- 
tions that the Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, Syrians, Canaan- 
ites, and Arabians, in the earlieſt ages followed the 
ſame profeſſion. 

From this deduction it is at leaſt probable, that the 
anceſtors of Noah perſiſted in the obſervance of the 
ſame ſimplicity of manners which had been handed 
down from Adam to Seth, and from him to Enoch, 
Methuſelah, Lamech, and from this laſt to Noah. Ac- 
cording both to ſcripture and tradition, innovations 
were the province of the Cainites, while the deſcend- 
ants of Seth adhered to the primſtive and truly patri- 
archal inſtitutions. 

If theſe ſuggeſtions are allowed the merit of proba- 
bility, we may juſtly infer that the language of Noah, 
whatever it was, differed very little from that of A- 
dam, and that, if it is poſſible to aſcertain the lan- 
guage of the former, that of the latter will of courſe 
be diſcovered. And hence we ſhall be enabled to trace 
the origin and antiquity of the Hebrew tongue; and 
to ſnew that it really claims the honour of being the 
original language of mankud. 

Whatever may have been the dialect of Noah and 
his family, that ſame dialect, according to the Moſaic 
account, mult have obtained, without any alteration, 
till the era of the building of the tower of Babel.-- 
Upon this occaſion a dreadful convulſion took place; 
the language of mankind was confounded, and men 
were ſcattered abroad upon the face of all the earth. 

How far this cataſtrophe extended, is not the buſi- 
neſs of the preſent enquiry. One thing is certain be- 
yond all controverſy, namely, that the languages of 
all the nations which ſettled near the centre of popula- 
tion were but ſlightly affected by its infiuvence. Strabo, 
a very judicious writer, has obſerved, that three thou- 
ſand years after, the inhabitants of thoſe countries ex- 
hibited a very ſtrong reſemblance of cognation * in 
their 
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their language, manner of living, and the lineaments of 
their bodies. At the ſame time he obſerves, that the 
reſemblance in all thoſe particulars was moſt remark- 
able among the inhabitants of Meſopotamia.“ 

It appears, then, that the languages of the Arme- 
nians, Syrians, Aſſyrians, Arabians, and probably of 
the Chanaanim, did not ſuffer materially by the con- 
fuſion of tongues. This obſervation may alſo be ex- 
tended to many of the dialects ſpoken by the people 
who ſettled in thoſe countries not far diſtant from the 
region where the ſacred hiſtorian has fixed the original 
ſeat of mankind after the deluge. The inference then 
is, that if Noah and his family ſpoke the original lan- 
guage of Adam, as they moſt probably did, the judg- 
ment which affected the confuſion of tongues did not 
produce any conſiderable alteration in the language of 
ſuch of the deſcendants of Noah as ſettled near the re- 
gion where that. patriarch had fixed his reſidence after 
he quitted the ark. 

But, ſuppoſing the changes of language produced 
by the cataſtrophe at the building of the tower as 
conſiderable as has ever been imagined, it does not, 
after all, appear certain that all mankind without ex- 
ception were engaged in this impious project. If this 
aſſertion ſhould be well founded, the conſequence will 
be, that there was a choſen race who did not engage in 
that enterpriſe, If there was ſuch a family, ſociety, or 
body of men, it will follow, that this family, ſociety, 
&c. retained the language of its great anceſtor without 
change or variation, 

There is reaſon to believe, that Ham, upon the 
heavy curſe denounced upon him by his father, retired 
from his brethren, and fixed his refidence elſewhere. 
Accordingly, we find his deſcendants ſcattered far and 
wide, at a very great diſtance from the Gordyean 
mountains, where the ark is generally ſuppoſed to 
have reſted immediately after the flood. Some of them 
we find in Chaldea, others others in Arabia F — 

a Others 
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others in Ethiopia, others in Canaan, and others in 
Egypt; and, finally, multitudes ſcattered over all the 
coaſt of Africa. Between thoſe countries were planted 
many colonies of Shemites, in Elam, Aſſyria, Syria, 


Arabia, &c. We find, at the ſame time, the deſcend- 


ants of Shem and Japheth, ſettled, in a great degree, 
contiguous to each other. This diſperſion of the Ham- 
ites, irregular as it is, can ſcarcely have been accidental; 
it muſt have been owing to ſome uncommon cauſe, and 
none ſeems more probable than that aſſigned above. 
If, then, the deſcendants of Ham ſeparated early, and 
took different routes, as from their poſterior ſituations 
it appears they did, they could not all be preſent at 
the building of the tower. 

It is not probable that the deſcendants of Shem 
were engaged in this undertaking, ſince we ſind that 
they were not ſcattered abroad upon the face of all the 
earth. The childrem of Shem were Elam, Afſhur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Elam ſettled near the 
mouth of the river Tigris, in the country which, by 
Gentile writers, was called Elymais. Above him, on 
the ſame river, lay the demeſne of Aſhur on the weſt- 
ern fide. In like manner, upon the ſame river, above 
him, was fituated Aram, who poſſeſſed the country of 
Aramea; and oppoſite to him was Arphaxad, or Ar- 
baces, and his country was denominated Arphachitis. 
Lud, as ſome think, ſettled at Lydia among, the ſons 
of Japheth; but this opinion ſeems to be without foun- 
dation. Here, then, there is a diſperſion, but ſuch as 
muſt have originated from the nature of the thing. 
The four, or rather five, brothers, all ſettled contiguous, 
without being ſcattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth. Beſides, there was no confuſion of lan- 
guage among theſe tribes: they continued to uſe one 
and the ſame through many ſucceeding generations. 

From theſe circumſtances, it appears that the poſ- 
terity of Shem were not involved in the guilt of the 
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dergo their puniſhment. If, then, the language of 
the Shemites was not confounded upon the erection of 
the tower, the preſumption 1s, that they retained the 
language of Noah, which, in all probability, was that 
of Adam. 


Additions and improvements might doubtleſsly be 


introduced, but ſtill the radical ſtamina of the lan- 

guage remained unchanged. To theſe arguments we 

may likewiſe add, that in all probability the worſhip 

of the true God was preſerved in the line of Arphax- 

ad, after the generality of the other ſects had lapſcd 

into idolatry. Out of this family Abraham was taken, 

in whole line the true religion was to be preſerved, 

Whether Abraham was an idolater when he dwelt in 

Chaldea, the ſcriptures do not inform us, though it 

ſeems to be evident that his father was. One thing, 

however, 1s certain, namely, that Jehovah appeared to 
him, and pronounced a blefling upon him before he 
left Ur of the Chaldees. This circumſtance no doubt 
indicates, that this patriarch had made uncommon ad- 

vances in piety and virtue, even prior to his emigra- 
tion. The progenitors of his family had been diſtin- 

guiſhed by adhering to the true religion. About this 
time, however, they began to degenerate, and to adopt 
the idolatry of their apoſtate neighbours. It was then 
that Abraham was commanded by Heaven to * leave 
his kindred and his father's houſe, and to travel into a 
land which was to be ſhewn him.” The Almighty 
intended that the true religion ſhould be preſerved in 
his line, and therefore removed him from a country 
and kindred, by the influence of whoſe bad example 
his religious principles might be endangered. His 
family had only of late apoſtatized; till that perigd 
they had preſerved both the language and religion of 
their venerable anceſtors. 

But, however much Abraham might differ from the 
other branches of his family in his religious ſentiments, 
his language was certainly in uniſon with theirs, The 

| con!e quence 
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eonſequetice of this unqueſtionable poſition is, that the 
language which he carried with him into Chanaan was 
exactly the ſame with that of his ſamily which he relin- 
quiſhed when he began his peregrinations. Hence it 
will follow, that the language denominated Hebrew, 
and that of the Chaſidim or Chaldeans were originally 
one and the ſame, and were actually the firſt language 
ſpoken upon carth, according to the Moiae hiſtory. 
Having thus proved the priority of the Hebrew to 
every other language that has been ſpoken by men, 
we ſhall next conſider its nature and genius; from 
which.it will appear {Mil more evidently to be the ori- 
ginal language, neither improved nor debaſed by fo- 
reign idioms. The words of which it is compoſed are 
ſhort, and admit of very little flexion, The names of 
places are deſcriptive of their nature, ſituation, acciden- 
tal eircumſtances, & c. Its compounds are few, and 
martificially joined together. In it we find few of thoſe 
artificial affixes which diſtinguiſn the other cognate 
dialects; ſuch as the Chaldean, Syrian, Arabian, Phœ- 
nician, & c. We find in it no traces of improvement 
from the age of Moſes to the era of the Babylomſh 
captivity. The age of David and Solomon was the 
golden period of the Hebrew tongue; and yet 1t would 
puzzle a critic of the niceſt acumen to diſcover much 
improvement even during that happy era. | 
it has been obſerved above, that the language of 
Abraham and that of the Chaſidim or Chaldeans were 
originally the ſame; and I am perſuaded, that if an 
able critic ſhould take the pains to examine ſtrictly 
theſe two languages, and to take from each what may 
rea onably be ſuppoſed to have been improvements ar 
additions fince the age of Abraham, he will find in- 
trinſig evidence ſufficient to convince him of the truth 
of this poſition, There appear ſtill in the Chaldean 
fongue great numbers of words the ſame with the He- 
brew, perhaps as many as mankind had occaſion for in 
the moſt early ages; and much greater numbers would 
Vor. I. No. 13. 3G probably 
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probably be found if both languages had come down 


to us entire. The conſtruction of the two languages 
is indeed ſomewhat different; but this difference ariſes 
chiefly from the ſuperior improvement of the Chal- 
dean. While the > - wa language was in a manner 
ſtationary, the Chaldean nnderwent progreſſive im- 
vements; was mellowed by antitheſes, rendered ſo- 
norous by the diſpoſition of vocal ſounds, acquired a 
copiouſneſs by compounds, and a majeſty by affixes 
and prefixes, &c. In proceſs of time, however, the 
difference became ſo great, that the Iſraelites did not 
underſtand the Chaldean language at the era of the 
Babyloniſh captivity. This much the prophet inti- 
mates, when he promiſes the pious Jews protection 
cc from a fierce people; a people of a deeper ſpeech 
than they could perceive; of a ſtammering tongue, 
that they could not underſtand.” | 
The priority of the Chaldeans' tongue is indeed con- 
tended for by very learned writers. Camden calls 
it the mother of all languages; and moſt of the fathers 
were of the ſame opinion. Amira has made a collec- 
tion of arguments, not inconſiderable, in favour of it; 
and Myriceus, after him, did the ſame. Erpenius, in 
his Oration for the Hebrew tongue, thought the ar- 
gument for it and the Chaldean fo equal, that he did 
not chooſe to take upon him to determine the queſtion. 
Yet, if we anatomize the Hebrew language in their 
manner, we ſhall reduce it to a very great ſimplicity; 
we ſhall confine it to a few names of things, perſons, 
and actions; we ſhall make all its words monoſyllables, 
and give it the true characters of an original tongue. 
If at the ſame time we reflect on the ſmall number of 
radical words in that dialect, we ſhall be more and 


more convinced of its originality. This originality is 


ſtill further proved, in conſequence of its fimplicity, 
its purity, its energy, its fecundity of expreſſions and 
ſignifications. In all theſe, notwithſtanding its pau- 
city of words, it excels the vat variety of other lan- 
guages 
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gunges which are its cognate dialects. To theſe we 
may add the fignificancy of names, both of men and 
brutes; the nature and properties of the latter of 
which are more clearly and more fully exhibited by 
their names in this than in any other language hitherto 
known. Beſides, its well-authenticated antiquity and 
the venerable tone of its writings ſurpaſs any thing 
left upon record in any other diale& now extant in the 
world. Theſe extraordinary qualities excite our ad- 
miration at preſent under every diſadvantage; and 
from this circumſtance we may infer its incomparable 
beauty in the age of the Jewiſh legiſlator, and what 
effects it would naturally produce, could we know it 
now as it was ſpoken and written in the days of David 
and Solomon. 

As far, however, as we underſtand it in its preſent 
mutilated condition, and are able to judge of its cha- 
rater from thoſe few books that have come down to 
our time, we plainly perceive that its genius is ſimple, 
primitive, natural, and exactly conformable to the cha- 
racters of thoſe uncultivated patriarchs who uſed it 
themſelves, and tranſmitted it to their deſcendants in 
its native purity and ſimplicity. Its words are com- 
aa few, yet conciſe and expreflive ; derived 
rom a very ſmall number of radicals, without the ar- 
tificial compoſition of modern languages. No tongue, 
ancient or modern, can rival it in the happy and rich 
tecundity of its verbs, reſulting from the variety and 
ſignificancy of its conjugations ; which are ſo admira- 
bly arranged and diverſified, that, by changing a letter 
or two of the primitive, they expreſs the various modes 
of acting, ſuffering, motion, reſt, &c. in ſuch a pre- 
ciſe and fignificant manner, that frequently in one 
word they convey an idea, which in any other lan- 
guage would require a tedious paraphraſe. Theſe 
poſitions might eaſily be illuſtrated by numerous ex- 
amples ; but to the Hebrew ſcholar theſe would be 
ſuperfluous, and to moſt others neither intereſting nor 

3G 2 entertaining. 
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entertaining. Yet all theſe ftriking and peculiar ex- 
cellencies combined cannot tail to demonſtrate the 
beauty, the ſtability, and the originality, of the He- 
brew tongue. 

The Arabic language is evidently one of the ſiſter 
dialects of the Hebrew; but was, in proceſs of time, 
greatly transformed and altered from its fimple unſo- 
phiſticated ſtate, The Arabians were divided into 
many different tribes; a circumſtance which naturally 
produced many different dialects. Theſe, however, 
were not of foreign growth. No foreign enemy ever 
conquered thoſe independent hordes. The Perſians, 
Greeks, and Romans, ſometimes attempted to invade 
their territories; but the roughneſs of the ground, the 
ſcarcity of forage, the penury of water, and their na- 
tural bravery, always protected them. They were 
indeed once invaded by the Abyſſinians or Ethiopians 
with ſome ſhow of ſucceſs; but theſe invaders were 
in a ſhort time expelled the country, The language, 
of conſequence, was never adulterated with forcign 
words or exotic phraſes and idioms. Whatever aug— 
mentations or improvements 1t received were derived 
from the genius and induſtry of the natives, and not 
from adventitious or imported acquiſitions. From this 
circumſtance we may juſtly infer, that the Arabian 
tongue was a long time ſtationary, and of courſe dit- 
tered in no conſiderable degree from its Hebrew arche- 
type. The learned Schultens, in his Commentary on 
Job, hath ſhewn, to the conviction of every candid 
inquirer, thatit is impoſſible to underſtand that ſub- 
lime compoſition without having recourſe to the Ara- 
bic idioms. That patriarch was a Chuzite. His coun- 
try might be reckoned a part of Arabia, His three 
friends were actually Arabians, being the deſcendants 
of Iſhmac] and Eſau. His country bordered upon that 
of the predatory Chaldeans, who were an Arabian 
banditti When we conſider all theſe circumſtances in 

cumulo, we are ſtrongly inclined to believe _ on 
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book of Job was actually written in Arabic, as the 
language ſtood at that period; which, according to the 
molt probab! e opinion, could not have been later than 
the age of Moſes. The learned are generally agreed 
that this whole book, the three firſt chapters excepted, 
is a poetical compoſition, replete with the moſt bril- 
liant and moſt magnificent imagery, the boldeit, the 
juſteſt, and moſt gorgeous, tropes and alluſions, and a 
grandeur of ſentiment wholly divine. Whoever has 
read the poetical compoſitions of the modern Arabi- 
ans, on divine ſubjects, with any degree of taite, will 
diſcover a ftriking ſimilarity both of diction and ſenti- 
ment. Be this as it may, there is no reaſon to con- 
clude that the Arabic dialect deviated much from the 
Hebrew ſtandard prior to the Chrittian era. 

The Chalican, Phoenician, Ethiopian or Abyſſi- 
nian, and Egyptian, languages, are all cognates of the 
origin tal Hebre w, and have a very {tric connection 
and analogy among each other, ſince what is obſerved 
relating to one of them may, without the leaſt ſtrain- 
ing, be extended to them al. 

The Chakdeans; or Chafidim, as they are always 
calied in ic: pure, v ere the deſcendants of Cheſed 
the ſon of Nahor, the Liard er of Abraham. The de- 
ſcendants of this patriarch drove the Cuſhim or Ara- 
bians out of Babylonia, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
that country at a very early period. As theſe Chaſidim 
or Chaldeans were the poſterity of Nahor, the de- 
ſcendant of Heber, they undou »ted'y tpoke the ori- 
ginal Hebrew tongue as well as the other branches of 
that family. But, being an ingenious inventive people, 
they ſeemed to have polithed their language with much 
care and delicacy of taſte. | 

The only genuine remains of the ancient Chaldaic 
language are to be found in the Hebrew ſcriptures; . 
and thoſe are contained in two hundred and ſixty- eight 
verles, of which we have two hundred in Daniel, 
reaching from verſe fourth chapter ſccond to chapter 
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eighth excluſive; in Ezra fixty-ſeven, in chapter 4th, 
17 verſes; chapter 5th, the ſame number; chap- 
ter 6th, 18 verſes; and in chapter 7th, 15; in Je- 
remiah, chapter 10th, there is extant only one verſe, 
From theſe fragments, compared with the Hebrew, it 
plainly appears, that the difference between that lan- 
guage and the Chaldaic is ſcarcely equal to that be- 
tween the Doric and Ionic dialects of the Greek. 
The Phenician language is known to have been 
that of the ancient Canaanites. That this was one of 
the ancient dialects, and conſequently a cognate of the 
Hebrew, 1s univerfally acknowledged. Mr. Bochart 
has in a manner demouſtrated this point, by deriving 
almoſt all the names of the Phoenician colonies from 
the Hebrew, upon the ſuppoſition that the diale& of 
thoſe people was cloſely connected with that tongue. 
St. Auguſtine, de Civitate Dei, has obſerved, that 
even in his time many of the vulgar in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage and Hippo ſpoke a dialect of the 
old Punic which nearly reſembled the Hebrew. Pro- 
copius, de bello Goth. informs us, that there exiſted 
even in his days, in Africa, a pillar with this inſcrip- 
tion in Hebrew, We flee from the face of Joſhua 
the robber, the ſon of Nun.” The names of all the 
ancient cities built by the Carthaginians on the coaſt of 
Africa are eaſily reducible to a Hebrew original. The 
Carthaginian names of perſons mentioned in the Greek 
and Latin hiſtory, ſuck as Himilco, Hamilcar, Aſdru- 


bal, Hannibal, Hanno, Dido, Annah or Hannah, So- 


phoniſba, Giſgo, Maharbal, Adherbal, &c. are evi- 
dently of Hebrew extraction. 

The ancient language of the Ethiopians was ths 
Chaldean. The Babylonian Cuſhim was Chaldaic, 
and of conſequence that of the Ethiopian Cuſhim was 
the ſame. We may therefore reſt aſſured, that, what- 
ever changes the Ethiopian dialect may have under- 
gone in the courſe of three thouſand years, it was ori- 
ginally Chaldaic. Scaliger informs us, that the Ethi- 
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opians call themſelves Chaldeans ; and that, ſays he, 
not without reaſon, becauſe, of thoſe many ſacred and 
profane books which are extant among them, the moſt 
elegant and moſt beautiful are written in a ſtyle near 
that of the Chaldean or Aſſyrian, Marianus Victo- 
rius, who was the firſt that reduced the Ethiopic tongue 
to the rules of grammar, tells us in his Proæmium, 
that the Ethiopians call their tongue Chaldaic; that 
it ſprings from the Babylonian; and 1s very like the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic: at the ſame time (he 
concludes) that the language may be eaſil learned by 
thoſe who are maſters of the Hebrew.” The learned 
Bochart, and Biſhop Walton, are clearly of the ſame 
opinion. | 

The language of Egypt appears to be one of the 
ſiſter dialects of the Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, 
Chaldaic, &c. Yet the origin of that people, their 
language, religion, laws, and inftitutions, have been ſo 
warped and confounded, both by their own hiſtorians 
and thoſe of other countries, that one 1s ſcarcely able to 
determine what to believe or what to reject; but be- 
cauſe Egypt is generally thought to have been the na- 
tive land of hieroglyphics, and becauſe many are of 
opinion that hieroglyphical characters were prior to al- 
phabetical, I ſhall hazard a few conjectures withreſpe& 
to that ſpecies of writing. 

The end of ſpeech in general is to enable men to 
communicate their thoughts and conceptions one to 
another when preſent; the uſe of writing is to perform 
the ſame office when people are at ſo great a diſtance 
that vocal ſounds cannot mutually reach them. Hie- 
roglyphics are ſaid to have been invented to ſupply 
this defect. The moſt ancient languages were every 
where full of tropes and figures borrowed from ſenſible 
objects. As in that ſtage of ſociety men have not 
learned to abſtract and generalize, all their ideas ars 
borrowed from ſuch objects as moſt forcibly ſtrike 
dcheir ſenſes. This circumſtance would naturally ſug- 
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geſt to ſavages the idea of conveying their ſentiments 
to each other, when abſent, by delineations of corpo- 
real objects. Thus, if a ſavage aſked a loan of his 
triend's horſe, he might find means ta have conveyed 
to him the figure of that animal; and ſo of others. 
This was the very loweſt ſpecies of ideal communica- 
tion, and has been ſtyled picture- writing. 

Neceſſity would ſoon impel our ſavage correſpond- 
ents to fabricate a method more extenſively uſeful, 
which would likewiſe be ſuggeſted by the conttant 
uſe of the metaphorical mode of ſpeech. Some ſavage 
leader, more ſagacious than the vulgar herd, would 
obſerve that certain ſenſible objects were fitted, accord- 
ing to the rules of analogy, to repreſent certain human 
pon and even ſome abſtra& ideas; and this would 

readily enough adopted by the herd as a new im- 
provement. In this cafe horn might be the emblem 
of power, a ſword of bravery, licn of fury, a fox of 
cunning, a ſerpent of malice, &c, By and by artificial 
figns might be contrived to expreſs ſuch ideas as could 
not readily be denoted by bodily objects. This might 
be called ſymbolical writing. Such was the foundation 
of the Chineſe characters; and hence that prodigious 
number of letters of which the written language of 
that people is compoſed. Farther they could not pro- 
ceed, notwithſtanding their boaſted inventive powers ; 
and farther, we believe, no nation ever did proceed, 
who had once upon a time no other characters but 
hieroglyphical. The Mexicans had arrived at the 
very loweſt ſtage of hieroglyphical writing, but had 
not taken one ſtep towards alphabetical. Ihe Hurons 
employ hieroglyphical ſymbols, but never entertained 
a ſingle idea of alphabetical. Hicroglyphical charac- 
ters are the images of objects conveyed to the mind 
by the organs of viſion; alphabetic are arbitrary arti- 
ficial marks of ſound, accommodated by compact to 
convey to the mind the ideas of objects by the organs 
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of hearing. In a word, there is not the leaſt analogy 
between theſe two ſpecies to conduct from the one to 
the other: 1t 1s therefore evident, that hieroglyphical 
characters were never the vulgar channels of ideal 
conveyance among civilized people. 

The Orientals are, at this day, extravagantly de- 
voted to allegory and fiction. Plain unadorned truth 
with them has no charms. Hence that extravagant 
medley of fables and romance with which all antiquity 
is replete, and by which all ancient hiſtory is diſguiſed 
and corrupted, Every doctrine of religion, every pre- 
cept of morality, was tendered to mankind in parables 
and proverbs. Hence, ſays the ſcripture, to under- 
ſtand a proverb, the words of the wiſe, and their dark 
ſayings. The eaſtern ſages involved their maxims in 
this enigmatical dreſs for ſeveral reaſons: to fix the 
attention of their diſciples; to aſſiſt their memory; to 
gratify their allegorical taſte ; to ſharpen their wit and 
exerciſe their judgment; and ſometimes perhaps to diſ- 
play their own acuteneſs, ingenuity, and invention. 

It was among the ancients an univerſal opinion, that 
the moſt ſacred arcana of religion, morality, and the 
ſublime ſciences, were not to be communicated to the 
uninitiated rabble. For this reaſon every thing ſacred 
was involved in allegorical darknels, | 

From this deduction we might conclude, that this 
ſpecies of writing was an adventitious mode in Egypt, 
peculiar to the prieſts, and employed chiefly to exhi- 
bit things ſacred; and that among all civilized people 
it did not ſuperſede the uſe of alphabetical characters, 
nor did the uſe of the latter originate from the former. 


When alphabetical letters were invented, if indeed 


they were a human invention, they were antecedent to 
the other in uſe and extent. The Egyptian prieſts 
alone knew the true import of thoſe ſacred ſymbols ; 
and communicated that knowledge firſt to their own 
children from generation to. generation, then to the 


initiated, and laſt of all to the grandees of the _— 
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all of whom were indeed initiated, The hiefoglyphics 
of Egypt were not then the ſymbols of any ſacred oc- 
cult language; but ſigns invented by the prieſts and 
prophets, or wiſe men, in order to reprefent their 
deities, the attributes and perfections of their deities, 
and the myſterious arcana of their religion, and many 
other circumſtances relating to objects of importance, 
which were deemed either too ſacred or too important 
to be imparted to the vulgar. 

The Perſian language is divided into the ancient 
and modern ; the former of which is at this day very 
imperfectly underſtood; but the latter is at preſent one 
of the moſt expreſſive, and at the ſame time one of the 
moſt highly poliſhed, in the world. 

The late learned and laborious Sir William Jones 
was confident that the ancient Perfian was a cognate 
diale& of the Chaldean, Hebrew, Arabic, Phconi- 
clan, &c. and that the oldeſt languages of Perſia were 
the Chaldaic and Shanſcrit: and that when they had 
ceaſed to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were 
deduced from them reſpectively, and the Park either 
from the Zend, or immediately from the dialect of 
the Brahmans: but all had perhaps a mixture of Tar- 
tarian; for the beſt lexicographers aſſert, that num- 
berleſs words in ancient Perfian are taken from the 
Cimmerians. With reſpe& to the laſt of theſe, we 
cannot help being of opinion, that colonies of people 
from the neighbourhood of Perſia did tranſport them- 
ſelves into Crim Tartary, and perhaps into Europe. 
Theſe colonifts brought along with them thoſe vo- 
cables which ſtill occur in their dialect. Emigrants 
from thoſe quarters muſt have found their way into 

Scandinavia, ſince numberleſs Perſian words are till 
current in thoſe regions. Perhaps Odin and his fol- 
lowers emigrated from the neighbourhood of Media 
and Perfia, and brought with them the diale& of the 
nations from whoſe country they had taken their de- 
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The modern Perfian tongue is partly Arabic and 
partly Perfian, though the latter generally has the aſ- 
cendant. The former is nervous, impetuous, and 
maſculine; the latter is flowing, ſoft, and luxuriant. 
There is a great reſemblance between the Perfian and 
Engliſh languages in the facility and fimplicity of their 
form and conſtruction: the former, as well as the lat- 
ter, has no difference of terminations to mark the 
gender either in ſubſtantives or adjectives; all inani- 
mate things are neuter; and animals of different ſexes 
have either different names, or are diſtinguiſhed by 
the words ner male, and made female. We muſt not 
here omit to put the reader in mind of the vaſt utility 
of the Arabian and Perſian languages. Numberleſs 
events are preſerved in the writings of the orientals 
which were never heard of in Europe, and muſt have 
for ever lain concealed from the knowledge of its in- 
habitants, had not theſe two tongues been ſtudied and 
underſtood by the natives of this quarter of the globe. 
This acquiſition has laid open to Europe all the trea- 
ſures of oriental learning, and has enriched the minds 
of Britons with Indian ſcience, as much as the pro- 
duce of thoſe regions has increaſed their wealth and 


enervated their conftitution. 


The Shanſcrit, though one of the moſt ancient lan- 


guages, was little known even in Aſia, till about the 
middle of the preſent century. Since that period, by 
the indefatigable induſtry of the late very learned and 
mgenious Sir William Jones, and the other worthy 
members of that ſociety of which he had the honour 


to be preſident, that noble and ancient language has 


at length been brought to light; and from it vaſt trea- 
ſures of oriental knowledge will be communicated both 
to Europe and Afia; knowledge which, without the 
exertions of that happy eſtabliſhment, muſt have lain 
concealed from the reſearches of mankind to the end 


of the world. 
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The Shanfcrit language has for many centuries lain 
concealed in the hands of the bramins of Hindoſtan, 
It is by them deemed ſacred, and is of conſequence 
confined ſolely to the offices of religion. Its name 
imports the perfect language; or, according to the 
a ſtyle, the language of perfection. 

The grand ſource of Indian literature, and the pa- 
rent of almoſt every dialect from the Perſian gulph to 
the China ſeas, is the Shanſcrit; a language of the 
moſt venerable and moſt remote antiquity, which, 
though at preſent ſhut up in the libraries of the bra- 
mins, and appropriated ſolely to the records of their 
religion, appears to have been current over -moſt of 
the oriental world. Accordingly traces of its original 
extent may be diſcovered in almoſt every diſtrict of 
Aſia. Thoſe who are acquainted with that language 
have often found the ſimilitude of Shanſcrit words to 
thoſe of Perſian and Arabic, and even of Latin and 
Greek; and that not in technical and metaphorical 
terms, which refined arts and improved manners might 
have occaſionally introduced, but in the main ground- 
work of language, in monoſyllables, the names of 
numbers, and appellations of ſuch things as would be 
firſt diſcriminated on the immediate dawn of civili- 
Zation. 

This affords a preſumption that the Shanſcrit was 
one of thoſe original dialects which were gradually 
produced among the deſcendants of Noah, in propor- 
tion as they gradually receded from the centre of po- 
pulation. What branch or branches of that family 
emigrated to Hindoſtan it is not eaſy to determine. 
That they were a party of the deſcendants of Shem 1s 
moſt probable, becauſe the other ſepts of his poſterity 
ſettled in that neighbourhood. The ſum then is, that 
the Hindoos were a colony conſiſting of the deſcend- 
ants of the patriarch Shem. 

The language of Bengal is derived from the Shan- 
crit, and is in moſt common uſe in the ſouthern parts 
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of Hindoſtan. Though moſt of the ancient oriental 
tongues are read from right to left, like the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, &c. yet ſuch as properly belong to 
the whole continent of India proceed from left to 
right, like thoſe of Europe. The Arabic, Perſian, 
&c. are the grand ſources whence the former method 
has been derived; but, with theſe, the numerous ori- 
ginal dialects of Hindoſtan have not the ſmalleſt con- 
nection or reſemblance. The great number of letters, 
the complex mode of combination, and the difficulty 
of pronunciation, are conſiderable impediments to the 
ſtudy of the Bengal language; and the careleſſneſs 
and ignorance of the people, and the inaccuracy of 
their characters, aggravate theſe inconveniencies. Many 
of their characters are ſpurious; and theſe, by long 
uſe and the hurry of buſineſs, are now almoſt natu- 
ralized into their mother - tongue. 

The language of the Chineſe is totally different 
from thoſe of all other nations, and bears very ſtrong 
ſignatures of an original tongue. All its words are 
monoſyllabic, and compoſitions and derivations are al- 
together unknown. Their nouns and verbs admit 
of no flexions: in ſhort, every thing relating to their 
idioms 1s peculiar, and incapable of being compared 
with any other diale& ſpoken by any civilized people. 
Moſt barbarous languages exhibit ſomething that re- 
ſembles an attempt towards thoſe diacritical modifica- 
tions of ſpeech; whereas the Chineſe, after a ſpace of 
four thouſand years, have not advanced one ſtep be- 
yond the very firſt elements of ideal communication. 
This circumſtance is a plain demonſtration that they 
did not emigrate from that region where the primitive 
race of mankind is thought to have fixed its reſidence. 
Some have imagined, and with good reaſon, that they 
are a Tartarian race, which, breaking off from the 
main body of that numerous and widely-extended 
people, directed their march towards the ſouth- eaſt. 
There, falling in with delightful and fertile plains 
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which their poſterity now inhabit, they found them- 
ſelves accommodated ſo much to their liking, that 
they dropped all defire of changing their habitations. 
The country of China is, indeed, fo environed with 
mountains, deſerts, and ſeas, that it would have been 
difficult for men in their primitive ſtate to have emi- 
— into any of the neighbouring regions. Thus 
ecluded from the reſt of mankind, the Chineſe, in all 
probability, were left to the ſtrength of their own in- 
ventive powers to fabricate a language, as well as the 
other arts and improvements neceſſary for the ſupport 
and convenience of life. 

It is indeed obvious that their ſtock of vocables, 
when they emigrated from Tartary, was neither ample 
nor properly accommodated to anſwer the purpoſes 


of the mutual conveyance of ideas. With this flen- 


der ſtock, however, they ſeem to have been ſatisfied ; 
for it does not appear that any additions were after- 
wards made to that which was originally imported, 
Inſtead of framing a new race of terms by compound- 
ing their primitive ones; inſtead of diverſifying them 
by inflections, or multiplying them by derivatives, as 
is done in every other language ; they rather choſe to 
retain their primitive words, and, by a variety of mo- 
difications, introduced upon their orthography or pro- 
nunciation, to accommodate them to a variety of ſig- 
nifications. Were it poſlible to ſcrutinize all the Tar- 
tarian dialects, and to reduce them to their primitive 
monoſyllabic character, perhaps the original language 
of the Chineſe might be inveſtigated and aſcertained. 
We know that attempts have been made to compare it 
with ſome of the other Afiatic languages, eſpecially 
the Hebrew: this labour has, however, proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, and no primeval identity has been diſcovered. 
Before this compariſon could be inſtituted with the 
moſt diſtant proſpe& of ſucceſs, the language laſt 
mentioned muſt be ſtripped of all its adventitious qua- 


lities; and not only ſo, but it muſt be reduced to the 
monoſyllabic 
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monoſyllabic tone, and then contraſted with the Chi- 
neſe monoſyllables; an undertaking which we are 
perſuaded would not be readily executed. After all, 
we are convinced that no reſemblance of any import- 
ance would be diſcovered. 

The Chineſe language muſt then have been a Tar- 
tarian dialect, as the people themſelves were coloniſts 
from Tartary. It has been obſerved above, that thoſe 
people have not hitherto found out the art of compo- 
ſition of words. This is the more ſurpriſing, when we 
conſider that, in the characters which form their writ- 
ten language, they employ many compoſitions. For 
example, the character by which they repreſent mis- 
fertune, is compoſed of one hieroglyphic which repre- 
ſents a heuſe, and another which denotes Fre; becauſe 
the greateſt misfortune that can befal a man is to have 
his houſe on fire. With reſpect to language that they 
uſe in ſpeech, though they very often employ many 
words to expreſs one thing, yet they never run them 
together into one word, making certain changes upon 
them that they may incorporate the more convenient- 
ly, but always preſerve them entire and unaltered. 

The whole number of words in the Chineſe lan- 
guage does not exceed twelve hundred: the nouns 
are but three hundred and twenty - fix. It muft 
certainly appear ſurpriſing, that a people whoſe man- 
ners are ſo highly poliſhed and refined, ſhould be able 
to expreſs ſo many things as mult of neceſſity attend 
ſuch a courſe of life by ſo ſmall a number of words, 
and thoſe too monoſyllables. The difficulties which 
attend this ſingular mode muſt be felt almoſt every in- 
ſtant ; circumitances which, according to the ordinary 
courſe of things, ſhould have induced them to attempt 
both an augmentation of the number of their words 
and an extenſion of thoſe which they had by compoſi- 
tion and derivation. We learn from Du Halde that 
the Chineſe have two different dialects: the one vul- 
gar, which is ſpoken by the vulgar, and varies accord- 
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ing to the different provinces; the other is called the 


Mandarin language, and 1s current only among the 
learned. The latter 1s properly that which was for- 
merly ſpoken at court in the province of Kiang-nan, 
and gradually ſpread among the polite people in the 
other provinces. Accordingly, this language is ſpoken 
with more elegance in the provinces adjoining to Ki- 
ang-nan than in any other part of the kingdom. By 
ſlow degrees it was introduced into all parts of the 
empire, and conſequently became the univerſal lan- 
uage of China, 

The learned have long held it up as the primary 
dialect, becauſe, ſay they, it bears all the ſignatures 
of an orginal unimproved language. On the contrary, 
however, nothing appears more ingeniouſly artificial. 
It is univerſally allowed that, in its ſtructure, arrange- 
ment, idioms, and phraſeology, it reſembles no other 
language. Is not every learned man now convinced 
that all the Afiatic languages yet known diſcover un- 
equivocal ſymptoms of their cognation and family re- 
ſemblance ? The Ethiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians, 
Perſians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Phcenicians, the Brah- 
mans, Bengaleſe, the Hindoos bordering upon China, 
all ſpeak only different dialects of one language, va- 
rying from the original in diale& only, ſome in a 
greater ſome in a leſſer degree: why ſhould the Chi- 
neſe alone ſtand altogether inſulated and unallied ? 

The languages of the North all wear congenial fea- 
tures, The Tartar, or Tartar dialects of every clan, 
of every canton, of every denomination, exhibit the 
moſt palpable proofs of a near affinity: the Gothic and 


Sclavonian dialects, which pervade a great part of 


Europe and ſome parts of Aſia, are obviouſly bre- 

thren, and may be eaſily traced up to an Aſiatic ori- 

ginal. Even ſome of the American jargon dialects 

contain vocables which indicate an Afiatic or European 

original, Had the language of the Chineſe been the 

original language, a reſemblance muſt have till — 
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iſted between it and its deſcendants. If it had ori- 
ginated from any other language, it would have re- 
tained ſome characteriſtic features of its parent arche- 
type. Bur, as neither of theſe are to be found in the 
fabric of it, the concluſion muſt be, that it is a lan- 
guage entirely different from all other tongues ; that 
it is conſtrued upon different principles, deſcended 
from different parents, and framed by different artiſts, 

Though the number of words in the Chineſe lan- 
guage does not amount to above twelve hundred ; yet 
that ſmall number of vocables, by their artificial ma- 
nagement, is ſufficient to enable them to expreſs them- 
ſelves upon every ſubject. Without multiplying words, 
the ſenſe is varied almoſt in infinitum by the variety 
of the accents, inflections, tones, aſpirations, and other 
changes of the voice and enunciation ; circumſtances 
which make thoſe who do not thoroughly underſtand 
the language, frequently miſtake one word for another. 

The art of joining the Chineſe monoſyllables toge- 
ther 1s extremely difficult, and requires a very long 
and laborious courſe of ſtudy. As they have only 
figures by which they can expreſs their thoughts, and 
have no accents in writing to vary the pronunciation, 
they are obliged to employ as many different figures 
or characters as there are different tones, which give 
ſo many different ſignifications to the ſame word. Be- 
ſides, ſome ſingle characters ſignify two or three words, 
and ſometimes even a whole period. For example, to 
write theſe words, Good morrow, fir, inſtead of join- 
ing the characters which ſignify good and morrow with 
that of fir, a different character muſt be uſed, and 
this character alone expreſſes theſe three words. This 
circumſtance greatly contributes to multiply the Chi- 
neſe characters. 

The characters of Cochin China, of Tong-king, 
of Japan, are the ſame with thoſe of the Chineſe, and 
fgnity the ſame things; though, in ſpeaking, theſe 
nations do not expreſs themſelves in the ſame man- 
Vor. I. No. 14. . ner: 
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ner: of conſequence the language of converſation ts 
very different, and they are not able to underſtand 
each other; while, at the ſame time, they underſtand 
each other's written language, and uſe all their books 
in common. The number of their characters amount 
to eighty thouſand; and the man who knows the 
greateſt number of them is of courſe the moſt learned. 
The Chineſe characters are not ſimple letters with- 
out any ſignification, like thoſe of the Europeans and 
other Aſiatics; but, when they are joined together, 
they are ſo many hieroglyphics, which form images 
and expreſs thoughts. 

The Chineſe have ever looked upon themſelves as 
greatly ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. In ancient 
times they entertained ſuch contemptible notions of 
foreigners, that they ſcorned to have any further com- 
merce with them than to receive their homage. They 
were indeed, at a very early period, highly revered 
by the Indians, Perſians, and Tartars. In conſequence 
of this veneration, they looked upon themſelves as the 
favourites of heaven. 'They imagined they were 
fituated in the middle of the earth, in a kind of para- 
diſe, in order to give laws to the reſt of mankind. 
Other men they looked upon with contempt and diſ- 
dain, and deemed them deformed in body and defect- 
ive in mind, caſt out into the remote corners of the 
world as the droſs and refuſe of nature. They boaſted 
that themſelves only had received from God rational 
ſouls and beautiful bodies, in order to qualify them 
for being ſovereigns of the ſpecies. 

Such are the ſentiments + 
ſuch ſentiments it is by no means ſurprifing that their 
improvements in language, in writing, and other ap- 
pendages of the belles lettres, have not been propor- 
tioned to their progreſs in mechanics. When people 
are once fully perſuaded that they have already arrived 
at the ſummit of perfection, it is natural for them to 
ſit down contented, and ſolace themſelves with _ 

idea 
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idea of their own ſuperior attainments. The Chineſe 
had early entertained an exalted opinion of their own 
ſuperiority to the reſt of mankind ; and therefore 1ma- 
gined that they had already carried their invention to 
the ne plus ultra of perfection; the conſequence was, 
that they would make no exertions tocarry them higher. 

The Chineſe, for the ſpace of three thouſand years, 
had ſcarcely any intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. 
This was the conſequence of their inſulated fituation.- - 
They, of courſe, compared themſelves with them- 
felves; and, finding that they excelled all their barba- 
rian neighbours, they readily entertained an opinion 
that they excelled all the reſt of mankind in an equal 
proportion, This conceit at once filled the emotions 
of ambition, and deprived them of all opportunities 
of learning what was going forward in other parts of 
the world. | ; 

Of all the nations whoſe memory hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted to us, none have been ſo eminently diftinguiſhed 
for their language, as well as acquaintance with the 
polite arts, as the Greeks; nor are we as yet acquainted 
with a language poſſeſſed of ſo many advantages, with 
ſo few defects, as that which they uſed, and which 
continues ſtill to be known by their name.-- The ne- 
ceſſary connection between the progreſs of knowledge 
and the improvement of language has been juſt ex- 
plained ; fo that it will not be ſurpriſing to find their 
progreſs in the one keep pace with that of the other : 
but it will be of utility to point out ſome advantages 
which that diſtinguiſhed people poſſeſſed, which other 
nations, perhaps not leſs diſtinguiſhed for talents or 
taſte, have not enjoyed, which have contributed to 
render their language the moſt univerſally admired in 
ancient as well as in modern times. 

The original inhabitants of Greece, who were groſs 
ſavages, and whoſe language of courſe would be very 
rude and narrow, were firit tamed by the Pelaſgi, an 
eaſtern or an Egyptian tribe. From the eaſt it is well 
312 known 
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known that arts and ſciences were ſpread over the reſt 
of the world, and that Egypt was one of the countries 
firſt civilized. The language therefore imported into 
Greece by the Pelaſgi would be pure from the foun- 
tain head, and much more perfect in its ſtructure than 
if it had been tranſmitted through many nations. But 
this was not the only circumſtance highly fortunate for 
the Greek language. Before it had time to be fully 
eſtabliſhed among the people, its aſperities, which it 
had in common with the other dialects of the eaſt, 
were poliſned away by ſuch a ſucceſſion of poets, mu- 
ſicians, philoſophers, and legiſlators, from different 
countries, as never appeared in any other nation at a 
period ſo early as to give their genius and taſte its full 
influence. In this reſpect, no people were ever ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſned as the ancient Greeks, who 
had their Orpheus, their Linus, their Cecrops, and 
their Cadmus, who introduced their different improve- 
ments at a time when the nation had no ſtandard of 
taſte formed by itſelf. Hence the original ſounds of 
the Greek language are the moſt harmonious, and the 
moſt agreeable to the ear, of any that have been hi- 
therto invented. They are indeed agreeable to every 
perſon who hears them, even when the meaning of 
the words is not underſtood; whereas almoſt all other 
languages, till they are underſtood, appear, to an ear 
which has not been accuſtomed to them, jarring and 
diſcordant. This is the fundamental excellence of that 
juſtly-admired language; nor have the people failed to 
improve this to the utmoſt of their power, by many 
aids of their own invention. The Greek language is 
of the tranſpoſitive kind: but a people fo lively, ſo 
acute, and ſo loquacious, could ill bear the ceremo- 
nious reſtraint to which that mode of language natu- 
rally ſubjected them; and have therefore, by various 
methods, freed it in a great meaſure from the ſtiffneſs 
which that 13 In inflecting their nouns and 
yerbs, they ſometimes prefix a ſyllable, and oe” 
| | K 
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add one; which, beſides the variety that it gives to 
the ſounds of the language, adds greatly to the diſ- 
tinctneſs, and admits of a more natural arrangement 
of the words than in the Latin, and of conſequence 
renders it much fitter for the eaſineſs of private con- 
verſation: and indeed the genius of the people ſo far 
revailed over the idiom of the language, as to render 
it, in the age of its greateſt perfection, capable of al- 
moſt as much eaſe, and requiring almoſt as little tranſ- 
oſition of words, as thoſe languages which have been 
called analogous. But as thoſe nations who ſpoke this 
language were all governed by popular aſſemblies, and 
as no authority could be obtained among them but by 
a ſkill in rhetoric and the powers of perſuaſion ; it be- 
came neceſſary for every one, who wiſhed to acquire 
ower or conſideration in the ſtate, to improve himſelf 
in the knowledge of that language, in the uſe of which 
alone he could expect honours or reputation, Hence 
it happened, that while the vivacity of the people ren- 
dered it eaſy, the great men ſtudiouſly improved eve 
excellence that it could reap from its powers as a rand. 
poſitive language; ſo that, when brought to its ut- 
moſt perfection by the amazing genius of the great 
Demoſthenes, it attained a power altogether unknown 
to any other nation. Thus happily circumſtanced, 
the Greek language arrived at that envied pre- emi- 
nence which it {till juſtly retains. From the progreſs 
of arts and ſciences; from the gaiety and inventive 
genius of the people; from the number of free ſtates 
into which Greece was divided; and from the natural 
communication that took place between theſe ſtates, 
which excited in the ſtrongeſt degree the talents of the 
people; it acquired a copiouſneſs unknown to an 
ancient language, and excelled by few of the moderns. 
In point of harmony of numbers, it 1s altogether un- 
rivalled ; and, on account of the eaſe as well as dignity 
which, from the cauſes above mentioned, it acquired, 
it admits of perfection in a greater number of particu- 
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lar kinds of compoſition than any other language 
known.-- The irreſiſtible force and impetuoſity of De- 
moſthenes ſeems not more natural to the genius of the 
language, than the more flowery charms of Plato's 
calm and harmonious cadences, or the unadorned fin:- 
plicity of Xenophon; nor does the majeſtic pomp of 
Homer feem to be more agreeable to the genius of the 
language in which he wrote, than the more humble 
ftrains of Theocritus, or the laughing feſtivity of Ana- 
creon: equally adapted to all purpoſes, when we pe- 
ruſe any of theſe authors, we would imagine the lan- 
guage was moit happily adapted for his peculiar ſtyle 
alone, The ſame powers it likewiſe, in a great mea- 
ſure, poſſeſſed for converſation; and the dialogue ſeenis 
not more natural for the dignity of Sophocles or Euri- 
pides, than for the more eaſy tenderneſs of Menander, 
or buffoonery of Ariſtophanes. With all theſe ad- 
vantages, however, it muſt be acknowledged, that it 
did not poſſeſs that unexceptionable clearneſs of mean- 
ing which ſome analogous languages enjoy, or that 
characteriſtic force which the emphaſis properly varied 
has power to give, were not theſe defects counterba- 
lanced by other cauſes which we ſhall afterwards point 
out. 

The Romans, a people of fierce and warlike diſpo- 
fitions, for many ages during the infancy of their re- 
public, more intent on purſuing conqueſts and military 
glory than in making improvements in literature or 
the fine arts, beſtowed little attention to their language. 
Of a diſpoſition leſs ſocial or more phlegmatic than 
the Greeks, they gave themſelves no trouble avout 
rendering their language fit for converſation; and, it 
remained ftrong and nervous, but, like their 1deas, 
was limited and confined. More diſpoſed to command 
reſpe& by the power of their arms than by the force 
of perſuaſion, they deſpiſed the more effeminate powers 
of ſpeech: ſo that, before the punic wars, their lan- 


guage was perhaps more reſerved and uncourtly than 
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any other at that time known, But after their rival 
Carthage was deſtroyed, and they had no longer that 
powerful curb upon their ambition; when riches flowed 
in upon them by the multiplicity of their conqueſts; 
--luxury began to prevail, the ſtern-auſterity of their 
manners to relax, and ſelfiſh ambition to take place of 
that diſintereſted love for their country ſo eminently 
conſpicuous among all orders of men before that pe- 
riod. Popularity began then to be courted : ambi- 
tious men, finding themſelves not poſſeſſed of that me- 
rit which inſured them ſucceſs with the virtuous ſenate, 
amuſed the mob with artful and ſeditious harangues; 
and by making thera believe that they were poſſeſſed 
of all power, and had their ſacred rights encroached 
upon. by the ſenate, led them about at their pleaſure, 
and got themſelves exalted to honours and riches by 
theſe infidious arts. It was then the Romans firſt 
began to perceive the uſe to which a command of lan- 
guage could be put. Ambitious men then ſtudied it 
with care, to be able to accompliſh their ends ; while 
the more virtuous were obliged to acquire a ſkill in 
this, that they might be able to repel the attacks of 
their adverſaries. Thus it happened, that in a ſhort 
time that people, from having entirely neglected, be- 
gan to ſtudy their language with the greateſt afliduity ; 
and as Greece happened to be ſubjected to the Roman 
yoke about that time, and a friendly intercourſe was 
eſtabliſhed between theſe two countries, this greatly 
conſpired to nouriſh in the minds of the Roman com- 
monwealth a taſte for that art of which they had lately 
become ſo much enamoured. Greece had long before 
this period been corrupted by luxury; their taſte for 
the fine arts had degenerated into unneceſſary refine- 
ment; and all their patriotiſm conſiſted in popular ha- 
rangues, and ynmeaning declamation. Oratory was 
then ſtudied as a refined art; and all the ſubtleties of 
it were taught by rule, with as great care as the gla- 
diators were trained up in Rome. But, while they 
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were thus idly trying who ſhould be the lord of their 


own people, the nerves of government were relaxed, 
and they became an eaſy prey to every invading power, 
In this ſituation they became the ſubjects, under the 
title of the allies, of Rome, and introduced among 
them the ſame taſte for haranguing which prevailed 
among themſelves. Well acquainted as they were with 
the powers of their own language, they ſet themſelves 
with unwearied aſſiduity to liſh and improve that of 


their new maſters : but with all their aſſiduity and 


pains, they never were able to make it arrive at that 
perfection which their own language had acquired; 
and, in the Auguſtan age, when it had arrived at the 
ſummit of its glory, Cicero bitterly complains of its 
want of n as in many particulars. 

But, as it was the deſire of all who ſtudied this lan- 
guage with care to make it capable of that ſtately 
dignity and pomp neceſſary for public harangues, they 
followed the genius of the language in this particular, 
and in a great meaſure neglected thoſe ſmaller delicacies 
which form the pleaſure of domeſtic enjoyment; fo 
that, while it acquired more copiouſneſs, more har- 
mony, and preciſion, it remained tiff and inflexible 
in common converſation: nor could the minute diſ- 
tinction of nice grammatical rules be ever brought 
down to the apprehenſion of the vulgar ; whence the 
language ſpoken among the lower claſs of people re- 
mained rude and unpoliſhed even to the end of the 
monarchy. The Huns who over-ran Italy, incapable 
of acquiring any knowledge of ſuch a difficult and ab- 
ſtruſe language, never adopted it; and the native in- 
habitants, being made acquainted with a language more 
natural and eafily acquired, quickly adopted that idiom 
of ſpeech introduced by their conquerors, although 
they ſtill retained many of thoſe words which the con- 
fined nature of the barbarian language made neceſſary 
to allow them to expreſs their ideas. And thus it was 
that the language of Rome, that proud miſtreſs of the 


world, 
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world, from an original defect in its formation, al- 
though it had been carried to a perfection in other re- 
ſpects far ſuperior tq any northern language at that 
time, eaſily gave way to them, and in a few ages the 
knowledge of it was loſt among mankind: while, on 
the contrary, the more eaſy nature of the Greek lan- 
guage has been til] able to keep ſome light footing 
in the world, although the nations in which it has 
been ſpoken have been ſubjected to the yoke of foreign 
dominions for upwards of two thouſand years, and 
their country has been twice ravaged by barbarous na- 
tions, and more cruelly depreſſed than ever the Ro- 
mans were, | 

From the view thus given of the Latin language, it 
appears evident, that its idiom was more ſtrictly tranſ- 
poſitive than that of any other language yet known, 
and was attended with all the defects to which that 
idiom is naturally ſubjected: nor could it boaſt of ſuch 
favourable alleviating circumſtances as the Greek, the 
prevailing ſounds of the Latin being far leſs harmo- 
nious to the ear; and although the formation of the 
words are ſuch as to admit of full and diſtin& ſounds, 
and ſo modulated as to lay no reſtraint upon the voice 
of the ſpeaker; yet, to a perſon unacquainted with the 
language, they do not convey that enchanting harmo- 
ny ſo remarkable in the Greek language. The Latin 
is ſtately and ſolemn ; it does not excite diſguſt ; but 
at the ſame time it does not charm the ear, ſo as to 
make it liſten with delightful attention. To one ac- 
quainted with the language indeed, the nervous bold- 
nets of the thoughts, the harmonious rounding of the 
periods, the full folemn ſwelling of the ſounds, fo 
diſtinguiſhable in the moſt eminent writers in that lan- 
guage which have been preſerved to us, all conſpire to 
make it pleaſing and agreeable. In theſe admired works 
we meet with all its beauties, without perceiving any 
of its defects; and we naturally admire, as perfect, a 
language which is capable of producing ſuch excellent 
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works. . Yet, with all theſe ſeeming excellencies, this 
language is leſs copious, and more limited in its ſtyle 
of compoſition, than many modern languages; far leſs 
capable of preciſion and accuracy than almoſt any of 
theſe; and infinitely behind them all in point of eaſi- 
neſs in converſation. Of the compoſitions in that lan- 
guage which have been preſerved to us, the Orations 
of Cicero are beſt adapted to the genius of the lan- 
guage, and we there ſee it in its utmoſt perfection. In 
the Philoſophical Works of that great author we per- 
ceive ſome of its defects; and it requires all the powers 
of that great man to render his Epiſtles agreeable, as 
theſe have the genius of the language to ſtruggle with, 
Next to oratory, hiſtory agrees with the genius of this 
language; and Cæſar, in his Commentaries, has exhi- 
bited the language in its pureſt elegance, without the 
aid of pomp or foreign ornament. Among the poets, 
Virgil has beſt adapted his works to his language. 
The flowing harmony and pomp of it is well adapted 
for the epic ftrain, and the corre& delicacy of his taſte 
rendered him perfectly equal to the taſk. But Horace 
is the only poet whoſe force of genius was able to over- 
come the bars which the language threw in his way, 
and ſucceed in lyric poetry. Were it not for the bril- 
liancy of thoughts, and acuteneſs of the remarks, which 
ſo eminently 75 — this author's compoſitions, his 
odes would long ere now have ſunk into utter oblivion. 
But ſo conſcious have all the Roman poets been of the 
unfitneſs of their language for eaſy dialogue, that 
ſcarcely any of them, after Plautus and Terence, have 
attempted dramatic compoſitions in that language. 
Nor have we any reaſon to regret that they neglected 
this branch of poetry, as it is probable, if they had 
ever become fond of theſe, they would have been 
obliged to have adopted ſo many unnatural contri- 
vances to render them agreeable, as would have pre- 
vented us from making that progreſs in the drama, 
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which ſo particularly diſtinguiſhes the productions of 


modern times. 

The modern 'Italian language, from an inattention 
too common in literary ſubjects, has been uſually called 
a child of the Latin tongue, and is commonly be- 
lieved to be the ancient Latin, a little debaſed by the 
mixture of the barbarous language of thoſe people 
who conquered Italy. The truth is, the caſe is direct- 
ly the reverſe: for this language, in its general idiom 
and fundamental principles, is evidently of the analo- 
gous kind, firſt introduced by thoſe fierce invaders, 
although it has borrowed many of its words, and ſome 
of its modes of phraſeology, from the Latin, with 
which they were ſo intimately blended that this could 
ſcarcely be avoided; and, it has been from remarking 
this ſlight connection ſo obvious at firſt ſight, that ſu- 
perficial obſervers have been led to draw this general 
concluſion, ſo contrary to fact. | 

When Italy was over-run with the Lombards, and 
the empire deſtroyed by theſe northern invaders, they, 
as conquerors, continued to ſpeak their own native 
tongue. Fierce and illiterate, they would not ſtoop 


to the ſervility of ſtudying a language ſo clogged with 


rules, and difficult of attainment, as the Latin would 


naturally be to a people altogether unacquainted with 


nice grammatical diſtinctions: while the Romans of 
neceſſity were obliged to ſtudy the language of their 
conquerors, as well to obtain ſome relief of their 
grievances by prayers and ſupplications, as to deſtroy 
that odious diſtinction which ſubſiſted between the 
conquerors and conquered while they continued as diſ- 
tint people. As the language of their new maſters, 


although rude and confined, was natural in its order, 


and eaſy to be acquired, the Latins would ſoon attain 
a competent ſkill in it; and, as they bore ſuch a pro- 
portion to the whole number of people, the whole 
language would partake ſomewhat of the general ſound 
of the former: for, in ſpite of all their efforts to the 
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contrary, the organs of ſpeech could not at once be 
made to acquire a perfect power of uttering any unac- 
cuſtomed ſounds; and as it behoved the language of 
the barbarians to be much leſs copious than the Latin, 
whenever they found themſelves at a loſs for a word, 
they would naturally adopt thoſe which moſt readily 
preſented themſelves from their new ſubjects, Thus 
a ſpeech in time was formed, ſomewhat reſembling 
the Latin both in the general tenor of the ſounds and 
in the meaning of many words: and as the barbarians 

ve themſelves little trouble about language, and in 
ome caſes perhaps hardly knew the general analog 
of their own language, it is not ſurpriſing if their new 
ſubjects ſhould find themſelves ſometimes at a loſs on 
that account: or if, in theſe ſituations, they followed, 
on ſome occafions, the analogy ſuggeſted to them by 
their own: which accounts for the ſtrange degree of 
mixture of heterogeneous grammatical analogy we 
meet with in the Italian as well as Spaniſh and French 
languages. The idiom of all the Gothic tongues is 
purely analogous; and in all probability, before their 
mixture with the Latins and other people in their pro- 
vinces, the ſeveral grammatical parts of ſpeech fol- 
lowed the plain ſimple idea which that ſuppoſes; the 
verbs and nouns were all probably varied by auxilia- 
ries, and their adjectives retained their ſimple unalter- 
able ſtate: but, by their mixture with the Latin, this 
ſimple form has been in many caſes altered; their 
verbs became in ſome caſes inflected; but their nouns 
in all theſe languages ſtill retained their original form; 
although they have varied their adjectives, and fool- 
iſnly clogged their nouns with gender, according to 
the Latin idioms. From this heterogeneous and for- 
tuitous mixture of parts, reſults a language poſſeſſing 
almoſt all the defects of each of the languages of which 
it is compoſed, with few of the excellencies of either: 
for it has neither the eaſe nor preciſion of the analo- 
gous, nor the pomp and boldneſs of the tranſpoſitive, 
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at the ſame time that it is clogged with almoſt as many 
rules, and liable to as great abuſes. 

Theſe. obſervations are equally applicable to the 
French and Spaniſh as to the Italian language. With 
regard to this laſt in particular, we may obſerve, that 
as the natural inhabitants of Italy, before the laſt inva- 
fion of the barbarians, were ſunk and enervated by 
luxury, and that by depreſſion of mind and genius 
which anarchy always produces, they had become fond 
of feaſting and entertainments, and the enjoyment of 
ſenſual pleaſures conſtituted their higheſt delight; ſo 
their language partook of the ſame debility as their 
body, I he barbarians too, unaccuſtomed to the ſe- 
ductions of pleaſure, ſoon fell from their original bold- 
neſs and intrepidity, and, like Hannibal's troops of 
old, were enervated by the ſenſual gratifications in 
which a nation of conquerors unaccuſtomed to the re- 
ſtraint of government freely indulged. The ſoftneſs 
of the air, the fertility of the climate, the unaccuſtomed 
flow of riches which they at once acquired, together. 
with the voluptuous manner of their conquered ſub- 
jets; all conſpired to enervate their minds, and render 
them ſoft and effeminate. No wonder then, if a lan- 
guage new-moulded at this juncture ſhould partake of 
the genius of the people who formed it; and, inſtead 
of participating of the martial boldneſs and ferocity of 
either of their anceſtors, ſhould be ſoftened and en- 
feebled by every device which an effeminate people 
could invent. The ſtrong conſonants which termi- 
nated the words, and gave them life and boldneſs, be- 
ing thought too harſh for the delicate ears of theſe 
ſons of ſloth, were baniſhed, while ſonorous vowels, 
which could be protracted to any length in muſic, 
were ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Thus the Italian tongue 
is formed flowing and harmonious, but deſtitute of 
thofe nerves which conſtitute the ſtrength and vigour 
of a language: at the ſame time, the ſounds are nei- 
ther enough diyerſified, nor in themſelves of ſuch an 
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agreeable tone, as to afford great pleaſure without the 
aid of muſical notes; and the ſmall pleaſure which this 
affords is ſtill leſſened by the little variety of meaſure 
which the great ſimilarity of the terminations of the 
words occaſions. Hence it happens, that this language 
is fitted for excelling in fewer branches of literature 
than almoſt any. other: and although we have excel- 
lent hiſtorians, and more than ordinary poets, in Ita- 
lian, yet they labour under great inconveniencies, from 
the language wanting nerves and ſtatelineſs for the 
the former, and ſufficient variety of modulation for 
the latter. It is, more particularly on this account, 
altogether unfit for an epic poem: and though at- 
tempts have been made in this way by two men whoſe 
genius, if not fettered by the language, might have 
been crowned with ſucceſs; yet theſe, notwithſtanding 
the fame that with ſome they may have acquired, muſt, 
in point of poetic harmony, be deemed defective by 
every impartial perſon. Nor is it poſſible that a lan- 
guage which hardly admits of poetry without rhime, 
can ever be capable of producing a perfect poem of 
great lengths and, the ſtanza to which their poets 
have ever confined themſelves, muſt always produce 
the moſt diſagreeable effect in a poem where unre- 
ſtrained pomp or pathos are neceſſary qualifications. 
The only ſpecies of poetry in which the Italian lan- 
guage can claim a ſuperior excellence, is the tender 
tone of elegy : and here it remains unrivalled and 
alone; the plaintive melody of the ſounds, and ſmooth 
flow of the language, being perfectly adapted to ex- 
preſs that ſoothing melancholy which this ſpecies of 

try requires. On this account the plaintive ſcenes 
of the Paſtor Fido of Guarini have juſtly gained to 
that poem an univerſal applauſe; although, unleſs on 
this account alone, it is perhaps inferior to almoſt 
every other poem of the kind which ever appeared. 
We muſt obſerve with ſurpriſe, that the Italians, who 


have fettered every other ſpecies of poetry with the 
ſevereſt 
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ſevereſt ſhackles of rhime, have in this ſpecies ſhewed 
an example of the moſt unreſtrained freedom; the 
happy effects of which ought to have taught all Eu- 
rope the powerful charms attending it: yet with a- 
mazement we perceive, that ſcarce any attempt to imi- 
tate them has been made by any poet in Europe ex- 
cept by Milton in his Lycidas ; no dramatic poet, 
even in Britain, having ever adopted the unreſtrained 
harmony of numbers to be met with in this and many 
other of their beſt dramatic compoſitions, 

Of all the languages which ſprung up trom the mix- 
ture of the Latins with the northern people on the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman empire, none of them approach 
ſo near to the genius of the Latin as the Spanith does. 
For, as the Spaniards have always been remarkable for 
their military pomp and dignity of mind, their lan- 
guage 1s naturally adapted to expreſs ideas of that 
kind. Sonorous and ſolemn, it admits nearly of as 
much dignity as the Latin. For converſation, it is 
the moſt elegant and courteous language in Europe. 

The humane and generous order of chivalry was 
firſt invented, and kept its footing longeſt, in this na- 
tion; and, although it ran at laſt into ſuch a ridiculous 
exceſs as deſervedly made it fall into univerſal diſrepute, 
yet it left ſuch a ſtrong tincture of romantic heroiſm 
upon the minds of all ranks of people, as made them 
jealous of their glory, and ſtrongly emulous of culti- 
vating that heroic politeneſs, which they confidered as 
the higheſt perfection they could attain. Every man 
diſdained to flatter, or to yield up any point of honour 
which he poſſeſſed; at the ſame time, he rigorouſly 
exacted from others all that was his due. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances have given riſe to a great many terms of 
reſpect, and courteous condeſcenſion, without mean- 
neſs or flattery, which give their dialogue a reſpectful 
politeneſs and elegance unknown to any other European 
language, This is the reaſon why the characters fo 
finely drawn by Cervantes in Don Quixote are till 


unknown 
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unknown to all but thoſe who underſtand the language 
in which he wrote. Nothing can be more unlike the 
gentle meekneſs and humane heroiſm of the knight, 
or the native ſimplicity, warmth of affection, and re- 
ſpectful loquacity, of the ſquire, than the inconſiſtent 
tollies of the one, or the impertinent forwardneſs and 
diſreſpectful petulance of the other, as they are exhi- 
bited in every Engliſh tranſlation. Nor is it poſſible 
to repreſent ſo much familiarity, united with ſuch be- 
coming condeſcenſion in the one, and unfeigned de- 
ference in the other, in any other European language, 
as is neceſſary to paint theſe two admirable characters. 
Although this language, from the ſolemn dignity 
and majeſtic elegance of its ſtructure, is perhaps better 
qualified than any other modern one for the ſublime 
ſtrains of epic poetry ; yet, as the poets of this nation 
have all along imitated the Italians by a moſt ſervile 
ſubjection to rhime, they never have produced one 
poem of this ſort, which in point of poeſy of ſtyle de- 
ſerves to be tranſmitted to poſterity. And in any 
other ſpecies of poetry but this, or the higher tragedy, 
it is not naturally fitted to excel. But although the 


drama and other polite branches of literature were 


early cultivated in this country, and made conſiderable 
progreſs in it, before the thirſt of gain debaſed their 
ſouls, or the deſire of univerſal dominion made them 
forfeit that liberty which they once ſo much prized; 
fince they became enervated by an overbearing pride, 
and their minds enſlaved by ſuperſtition, all the polite 
arts have been neglected: ſo that, while other Euro- 
pean nations have been advancing in knowledge, and 
improving their language, they have remained in a 
ſtate of torpid inactivity; and their language has not 
arrived at that perfection which its nature would ad- 
mit, or the acute genius of the people might have 
made us naturally expect. 

It will perhaps by ſome be thought an unpardon- 


able inſult, if we do not allow the French the prefer- 
| ence 
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ence of all modern languages in many reſpects. But 
ſo far muſt we pay a — to truth, as to be obliged 
to rank it among the pooreſt languages in Europe. 
Every other language has ſome ſounds which can be 
uttered clearly by the voice: even the Italian, although 
it wants energy, ſtill poſieſies diſtinctneſs of articula- 
tion. But the French is almoſt incapable of either of 
theſe beauties; for in that language the vowels are ſo 
much curtailed in the pronunciation, and the words 
run one into another in ſuch a manner, as neceſſarily 
to produce an indiſtinctneſs which renders it incapable 
of meaſure or harmony. From this cauſe, it is in a 
great meaſure incapable of poetic modulation, and 
rhime has been obliged to be ſubſtituted in 1ts ſtead; 
fo that this pooreſt of all contrivances which has ever 
yet been invented to diſtinguiſh poetry from proſe, 
admitted into all the modern languages when 1gno- 
rance prevailed over Europe, has ſtill kept ſome foot- 
ing in the greateft part of theſe, rather through a 
deference for eſtabliſhed cuſtoms than from any ne. 
ceſſity. Yet, as the French language admits of ſo little 
poetic modulation, rhime is in ſome meaſure neceſſa 

to 1t; and therefore this poor deviation from proſe has 
been adopted by it, and dignified with the name of 
Poetry, But, by their blind attachment to this arti- 
fice, the French have neglected to improve ſo much 
as they might have done the ſmall powers for harmony 
of which their language is poſſeſſed ; and, by being 
long accuſtomed to this falſe taſte, they have become 
fond of it to ſuch a ridiculous excels, as to have all 
their tragedies, nay even their comedies, in rhime, 
Whiie the poet is obliged to enervate his language, 
and check the flow of compoſition, for the ſake of 
linking his lines together, the judicious actor finds 
more difficulty in deftroying the appearance of that 
meaſure, and preventing the clinking of the rhimes, 
than in all the reſt of his taſk. After this, we ſhall not 
be ſurpriſed to.find Voltaire attempt an epic poem in 
Vor, I. No. 14. 3L | this 
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this ſpecies of poetry; although the more judicious 


Fenelon in his Telemaque had ſhewn to his country- 
men the only ſpecies of poeſy that their language could 
admit of for any poem which aſpired to the dignity of 
the _ ſtrain, Madam Deſhouhers, in her Idyllie, 
has ſhewn the utmoſt extent of harmony to which their 
language can attain in ſmaller poems: indeed in the 
tenderneſs of an elegy, or the gaiety of a ſong, it may 
ſucceed; but, it is fo deſtitute of force and energy, that 
it can never be able to reach the pindaric, or even per- 
haps the lyric ſtrain,---as the ineffectual efforts even 
of the harmonious Rouſſeau, in his tranſlation of the 
Pſalms of David of this ſtamp, may fully convince us. 
With regard to its powers in other ſpecies of com- 
poſition, the ſententious rapidity of Voltaire, and the 
more nervous dignity of Rouſſeau, afford us no {mall 
preſumption, that, in a ſkilful hand, it might acquire 
ſo much force, as to tranſmit to futurity hiſtorical facts 
in a ſtyle not altogether unworthy-of the ſubject. In 
attempts at pathetic declamation, the ſuperior abilities 
of the compoſer may perhaps on ſome occaſions excite 
2 yu idea; but this is ever cramped by the genius 
of the language: and although no nation in Europe 
can boaſt of 'D many orations where this grandeur is 
attempted; yet perhaps there are few who cannot. pro- 
duce more perfect, although more laboured, compoſi- 
tions of this kind. | 
- But notwithſtanding the French language labours 
under all theſe inconveniences ; although it can nei- 
ther equal the dignity or genuine politeneſs of the 
Spaniſh, the nervous boldneſs of the Engliſh, nor the 
melting ſoftneſs of the Italian; although it is deſcitute 
of 8 harmony, and ſo much cramped in ſound as 
to be abſolutely unfit almoſt for every ſpecies of mu- 
ſical compoſition; yet the ſprightly genius of that vo- 
latile people has been able to ſurmount all theſe diffi- 
culties, and render it the language moſt generally 
eſteemed, and moſt univerſally — of any in Eu- 
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rope; for this people, naturally gay and loquacious, 
and fond to exceſs of thoſe ſuperficial accompliſnments 
which engage the attention of the fair ſex, have in- 
vented ſuch an infinity of words capable of expreſſing 
vague and unmeaning compliment, now dignified by 
the name of politeneſs, that, in this ſtrain, one who 
uſes the French can never be at a loſs; and as it is 
eaſy to converſe more, and really ſay leſs, in this than 
in any other language, a man of very moderate talents 
may diſtinguiſh himſelf much more by uſing this than 
any other that has ever yet been invented. On this 
account, it is peculiarly well adapted to that ſpecies of 
converſation which muſt ever take place in thoſe ge- 
neral and promiſcuous companies, where many perſons 
of both ſexes are met together for the purpoſes of re- 
laxation or amuſement ; and muſt of courſe be natu- 
rally admitted into the courts of princes, and aſſemblies 
of great perſonages; who, having fewer equals with 
whom they can aſſociate, are more under a neceſſity 
of converſing with ſtrangers, in whoſe company the 
tender ſtimulus of friendſhip does not ſo naturally ex- 
pand the heart to mutual truſt or unreſtrained confi- 
dence. In theſe circumſtances, as the heart remains 
diſengaged, converſation muſt neceſſarily flag; and 
mankind in this ſituation will gladly adopt that lan- 
uae in which they can converſe moſt eafily without 
eing deeply intereſted. On theſe accounts the French 
now is, and probably will continue to be, reckoned 
the moſt polite language in Europe, and therefore the 
moſt generally ſtudied and known: nor ſhould we 
envy them this diſtinction, if our countrymen would 
not weaken and enervate their own manly ANSUASE, 
by adopting too many of their unmeaning phraſes. 
The Engliſh is perhaps poſſeſſed of a greater degree 
of excellence, blended with a greater number of de- 
fects, than any of the languages hitherto mentioned. 
As the people of Great-Britain are a bold, daring, and 


impetuous, race of men, ſubje& to ſtrong paſſions, and, 
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from the abſolute freedom and independence which 
rezgns amongſt all ranks of people throughout this 
happy iſle, little ſolicitous about controuling theſe paſ- 
ſions: our language takes its ſtrongeſt characteriſtical 
diſtinction from the genius of the people; and, bein 
bold, daring, and abrupt, is admirably well adapted 
to expreſs thoſe great emotions which ſpring up in an 
intrepid mind at the proſpect of intereſting events. 
Peculiarly happy too in the full and open ſound of the 
vowels, which form the characteriſtic tone of the lan- 
guage, and in the ſtrong uſe of the aſpirate H in al- 
moſt all thoſe words which are uſed as exclamations, 
or marks of ſtrong emotions upon intereſting occa- 
ſions, that particular claſs of words called interjections 
have, in our language, more of that fulneſs and unre- 
ſtrained freedom of tones, in which their chief power 
conſiſts, and are puſhed forth from the inmoſt receſies 
of the ſoul in 2 more forcible and unreftrained manner, 
than in any other tongue whatever. Hence it is more 
peculiarly adapted for the great and intereſting ſcenes 
of the drama than any language that has yet appeared 
on the globe. Nor has any other nation ever arrived 
at that perfection which the Engliſh may juſtly claim 
in that reſpect; for, however faulty our dramatic com- 
poſitions may be in ſome of the critical niceties which 
relate to this art,---in nervous force of diction, and in 
the natural expreſſion of thoſe great emotions which 
conſtitute its ſoul and energy, we claim, without diſ- 
pute, an unrivalled ſuperiority. Our language too, 
from the great intercourſe that we have had with al- 
moſt all the nations of the globe by means of our ex- 
tenfive commerce, and from the eminent degree of 
perfection which we have attained in all the arts and 
ſciences, has acquired a copiouſneſs beyond what any 
other modern language can lay claim to: and, even 
the moſt partial favourers of the Greek are forced to 
acknowledge, that in this reſpect it muſt give place to 
the Engliſh, Nor is it leſs happy in that facility of 
1 9 conſtruction 
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conſtruction which renders it more peculiarly adapted 
to the-genius of a free people, than any other form of 
language. Of an idiom purely analogous, it has de- 
viated leſs from the genius of that idiom, and poſſeſſes 
more of the characteriſtic advantages attending it, than 
any other language that now exiſts: for, while others, 
perhaps by their more intimate; connection with the 
Romans, have adopted ſome of their tranſpoſitions, 
and clogged their ſpeech with unneceſſary fetters, we 
have preſerved ourſelves free from the contagion, and 
ſtill retain the primitive ſimplicity of our language. 
Our verbs are varied by auxiliaries ;. our nouns re- 
main free from the perplexing embatraſſment of 
genders, and our pronouns mark this diſtinction where 
neceſſary with the moſt perfect accuracy; our articles 
alſo are freed from this unnatural incumbrance, and 
our adjectives preſerve their natural freedom and in- 
dependence. From theſe cauſes our language follows 
an order of conſtruction ſo natural and eaſy, and the 
rules of ſyntax are fo few and obvious, as to be with- 
in the reach of the moſt ordinary capacity. So that 
from this, and the great clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of 
meaning with which this mode of conſtruction is ne- 
cefiarily accompanied, it is much better adapted for 
the familiar intercourſe of private ſociety, and liable 
to fewer errors in uſing it, than any other language 
yet known; and, on this account we may boaſt, that 
in no nation of Europe do the lower clafs of people 
ſpeak their language with ſo much accuracy, or have 
their minds fo much enlightened by knowledge, as in 
Great-Britain. What then ſhall-we ſay of the difcern- 
ment of thoſe grammarians, who are every day echoing 
back to one another complaints of the poverty of our 
language on account of the few and fimple rules which 
it requires in ſyntax? As juſtly might we complain of 
an invention in mechanics, which, by means of one or 
two ſimple movements, obvious to an ordinary capa- 
city, little liable to accidents, and eaſily put in * 
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by the rudeſt hand, ſhould poſſeſs the whole powers of 
a complex machine, which had required an infinite ap- 
pm of wheels and contrary movements, the know- 
edge of which could only be acquired, or the various 
accidents to which it was expoſed by uſing it be re- 
paired, by the powers of an ingenious artiſt, as com- 
plain of this characteriſtic excellence of our language 
as a defect. 

But, if we thus enjoy in an eminent degree the ad- 
vantages attending an analogous language, we likewiſe 
feel in a conſiderable meaſure the defects to which it is 
expoſed; as the number of monoſyllables with which 
it always muſt be embarraſſed, notwithſtanding the 
great improvements which have been made fince the 

revival of letters in Europe, prevents in ſome degree 
that ſwelling fullneſs of found which ſo powerfully con- 
tributes to harmonious dignity and graceful cadences 
in literary compoſitions. And as the genius of the 
people of Britain has always been more diſpoſed to the 
rougher arts of command than to the ſofter inſinua- 
tions of perſuaſion, no pains have been taken to cor- 
rect theſe natural defects of our language: but, on the 
contrary, by an inattention of which we have hardly a 
parallel in the hiſtory of any civilized nation, we meet 
with many inſtances, even within this laſt century, of 
the harmony of ſound being facrificed to that brevity 
fo defirable in converſation, as many elegant words 
have been curtailed, and harmonious ſyllables ſuppreſ- 
ſed, to ſubſtitute in their ſtead others, ſhorter indeed, 
but more barbarous and uncouth. Nay, ſo little at- 
tention have our forefathers beſtowed upon the har- 
mony of ſounds in our language, that one would be 
tempted to think, on looking. back to its primitive 
Nate, that they had on ſome occaſions ſtudiouſly de- 
baſed it. Our language, at its firſt formation, ſeems 
to have laboured under a capital defect in point of 
found, as ſuch a number of 8's enter into the forma- 


tion of our words, and ſuch a number of _— 
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and combinations of other letters aſſume a ſimilar 
ſound, as to give a general hiſs through the whole te- 
nor of our ſpeech, which muſt be exceedingly diſagree- 
able to every unprejudiced ear. We would therefore 
naturally have expected, that at the revival of letters, 


when our forefathers became acquainted with the har- 


monious languages of Greece and Rome, they would 
have acquired a more correct taſte, and endeavoured, 
if poſſible, to diminiſh the prevalence of this diſguſting 
ſound. But ſo far have they been from thinking of 
this, that they have multiplied this letter exceedingly. 
The plurals of almoſt all our nouns were originall 
formed by adding the harmonious ſyllable en to the 
ſingular, which has given place to the letter s; and 
iattead of houſen formerly, we now ſay houſes. In 
like manner, many of the variations of our verbs were 
formed by the ſyllable eth, which we have likewiſe 
changed into the ſame diſagreeable letter; ſo that, in- 
ſtead of loveth, moveth, writeth, walketh, &c. we have 
changed them into the more modiſh form of loves, 
moves, writes, walks, &c. Our very auxiliary verbs 
have ſuffered the ſame change ; and inſtead of hath 
and doth, we now make uſe of has and does. From 
theſe cauſes, notwithſtanding the great improvements 
which have been made in language, within theſe few 
centuries, in other reſpects; yet, with regard to the 
pleaſingneſs of ſound alone, it was perhaps much more 
perfect in the days of Chaucer than at preſent: and 
although cuſtom may have rendered theſe ſounds ſo 
familiar to our ear, as not to affect us much; yet to an 
unprejudiced perſon, unacquainted with our language, 
we have not the ſmalleſt doubt but the language of 
Bacon or Sidney would appear more harmonious than 
that of Robertſon or Hume. This is indeed the fun- 
damental defect of our language, and loudly calls for 
reformation. | | | 
But notwithſtanding this great and radical defect 
with regard to pleaſingneſs of ſounds, which muſt be 
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fo ſtrongly perceived by every one who is unacquaint- 
ed with the meaning of our words; yet to thoſe,who 
underftand the language, the exceeding copiouſneſs 
which it allows in the choice of words proper for the 
occaſion, and the nervous force which the perſpicuity 
and graceful elegance the emphaſis beſtows upon it, 
makes this defect be totally overlooked; and we could 
produce ſuch numerous works of proſe, which excel in 
almoſt every different ſtyle of compoſition, as would be 
tireſome toenumerate.- But although we can equal, if not 
ſurpaſs, every modern language in works of proſe, it is 
in its poetical powers that our language ſhines forth 
with the greateſt luſtre. The brevity to which we are 
confined prevents us entering into a minute examina- 
tion of the poetical powers of our own, compared with 
other languages; otherwiſe it would be eaſy to ſhew, 
that every other modern language labours under great 
reſtraints in this reſpe& which ours is freed from; that 
our language admits of a greater variety of poetic 
movements, and diverſity of cadence, than any of the 
admited languages of antiquity ; that it- diſtinguiſhes 
with the greateſt accuracy between accent and quan- 
tity, and is poſſeſſed of every other poetic excellence 
which their languages were capable of: ſo that we are 
poſſeſſed of all the ſources of harmony which they 
could boaſt; and, beſides all theſe, have one ſuper- 
added, which is the cauſe of greater variety and more 
forcible expreſſion in numbers than all the reſt; that 
is, the unlimited power given by the emphaſis over 
quantity and cadence; by means whereof, a neceſſary 
union between ſound and ſenſe, numbers and meaning, 
in verſtfication, unknown to the ancients, has been 
brought about, which gives our language in this re- 
ſpect 3 — over all thoſe juſtly-admired lan- 
guages. Theſe great and diſtinguiſhing excellencies 
far more than counterbalance the inconventences a- 

bove-mentioned :- and although, in mere pleaſantneſs 
of ſounds, or harmonious flow of ſyllables, our lan- 
* guage 
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guage may be inferior to the Greek, the Latin, Italian, 
and Spaniſh ; yet in point of manly dignity, graceful 
variety, intuitive diſtinctneſs, nervous energy of ex- 
preſſion, unconitrained freedom and harmony of poetic 
numbers, it will yield the palm to none. Our immor- 
tal Milton, ſlowly riſing, in graceful majeſty ſtands up 
as equal, if not ſuperior, in theſe reſpects, to any poet 
in any other tongue that ever yet exiſted ;---while 
Thomſon, with more humble aim, in melody more 
ſmooth and flowing, ſoftens the foul to harmony and 
peace: the plaintive moan of Hammond calls forth 
the tender tear and ſympathetic ſigh; while Gray's more 
ſoothing melancholy fixes the ſober mind to ſilent con- 
templation:--more tender ſtill than theſe, the amiable 
Shenſtone comes; and from his Doric reed, ſtill free 
from courtly affectation, flows a ftrain ſo pure, ſo 
ſimple, and of ſuch tender harmony, as even Arcadian 
ſhepherds would be proud to own. But far before the 
reſt, the daring Shakeſpeare ſteps forth conſpicuous, 
clothed in native dignity; and, preſſing forward with 
unremitting ardour, boldly lays claim to both drama- 
tic crowns held out to him by Thalia and Melpomene: 
his rivals, far behind, look up, and envy him for theſe 
unfading glories; and the aſtoniſhed nations around, 
with diſtant awe, behold and tremble at his daring 
flight. Thus the language, equally obedient to all, 
bends with eaſe under their hands, whatever form they 
would have it aſſume; and, like the yielding wax, 
readily receives, and faithfully tranſmits to poſterity, 
thoſe impreſſions which they have ſtamped upon it. 
Such are the principal outlines of the language of 
Great Britain, ſuch are its beauties, and ſuch its moſt 
capital defects; a language more peculiarly circum- 
ſtanced than any that has ever yet appeared. It is the 
language of a great and powerful nation, whoſe fleets 
ſurround the globe, and whoſe merchants are in every 
port; a people admired dr revered by all the world: 
and yet it is leſs known in every foreign country than 
many of the other languages in Europe, In it are 
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written more perfect treatiſes on every art and ſcience 
than are to be found in any other language; yet it 
is leſs ſought after or eſteemed by the literati in any 
part of the globe than almoſt any of theſe. Its ſupe- 
rior powers for every purpoſe of ſpeech are ſufficiently 
obvious from the models of perfection in almoſt every 
particular which can be produced in it: yet it is ne- 
glected, deſpiſed, and vilified, by the people who uſe it; 
and many of thoſe authors, who owe almoſt the whole 
of their fame to the excellence of the language in which 
they wrote, look upon that very language with the 
higheſt contempt. Neglected and deſpiſed, it has been 
trodden under foot as a thing altogether unworthy of 
cultivation or attention. Yet in ſpite of all theſe in- 
conveniences, in ſpite of the many wounds it has thus 
received, it ſtill holds up its head, and preſerves evi- 
dent marks of that comelineſs and vigour which are its 
characteriſtical diſtinction. Like a healthy oak planted 
in a rich and fertile ſoil, it has ſprung up with vigour: 
and although neglected, and ſuffered to be over- run 
with weeds; although expoſed to every blaſt, and un- 
protected from every violence; it ſtill beareth up un- 
der all theſe inconveniences, and ſhoots up with a robuſt 
healthineſs and wild luxuriance of growth. Should this 
plant, ſo ſound and vigorous, be now cleared from thoſe 
weeds with which 1t has been ſo much encumbered; 
ſhould thoſe obſtacles which now bury it under thick 
ſhades, and hide it from the view of every patlenger, 
be cleared away; ſhould the ſoil be cultivated with 
care, and a ſtrong fence be placed around it, to prevent 
the idle or the wicked from breaking or dittorting its 
branches ; who can tell with what additional vigour it 
would flouriſh, or what amazing magnitude and per- 
fection it might at laſt attain l- How would the aito- 
niſhed world behold, with reverential awe, the majeſ- 


tic gracefulneſs of that manly tongue which they 10 
lately deſpiſed ! 
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BSORPTION, doctrine of, 321, &c. 3 
ABYSSINIANS, as deſcribed by Mr. Bruce, 137; feaſt upon 
fleſh cut off from living animals, 138. 

AFRICA, remarkable for producing great varieties of men, 300. 

ALBINOS, or white Negroes, 290; conjectures relative to the pro- 
duction of this ſpecies, 293, &c. 

ALGONQUINS, 215. | 

AMAZONIANS, 296. . 

AMAZONS, deſcribed by Herodotus, 178; by Diodorus Siculus, 179. 

AMERICA in general, 188, &c. &c. number of inhabitants, 188; 
conjectures relative to the firſt peopling of it, 189; ſee Mexi- 
cans, Eſquimaux, &c. uniformity in its various inhabitants, 298. 

ANAHUAC, or New Spain, its inhabitants deſcribed, 206. 

ANGOLA, 148. 

APALACHIANS, 287. 

ARABS, a wandering unſettled people, 108; ſingularity of their cuſ- 
toms, 109; deſcription and character of their women, 110; orna- 
ments, painting, and dreſs, 111 ; practiſe human ſacrifices, ibid. 

ARABIC language, 412. 

ARACAN, natives of, 83; dreadfully infeſted by wild beaſts, 84. 

ARCHIPELAGO, 127. 

ARRAS, mountains of, 116; its inhabitants, ibid, 

BAN DA, 88. | 

BANIANS, 100. 

BaSTARD WHITES, peculiar to the Cape of Good Hope, 168. 

Bebas, a ſingular race in India, 103. 

BEebovuiNns, their ſingular cuſtoms, 138. 

BEexGAL, natives of 100; their women the moſt laſcivious in India, 
ibid ; make many eunuchs, 1bid ; its language, 420. 

Bloop, the ſeat of life, 363, &c. 

BORANDIANS, compared with the Laplanders, 60. 

BORNEO, 88. 

BoTANY-bay, ſavages of, 96; a miſerable race, 97; have no taſte 
for ornaments, ibid ; fond of the iron tools uſed by the Engliſh 
colony, ibid ; deform their bodies with ſcars, ibid ; are not ca- 
nibals, 98; jealous of their women, ibid. 

BRASILIANS, 297. : 

CarrRes, ſomething different from the Hottentots, 172; the men 
moſt fond of dreſs, 173 ; their ſimple form of government, 174 3 
dexterity in throwing their weapons, 176. my 

Calicut, ſingular cuſtoms of, 101 ; women very laſcivious, 102. 

CamBai, the natives of an aſh colour, 104. 

CANADIAN ſavages, 286. 

Canary lflands, their inhabitants not negroes, 140. 

Capt Blanc, inhabited by Moors, 141. 

Care de Verd Iflands, peopled with copper-coloured negroes, 142. 

Carr Edgecumbe, 230. 

CaRiBBEES, 287. 

CaPEz, its inhabitants poor and very black, 119. 7 

CASHMIRIANS, a very handſome race, 120; fond of drinking, 121. 

EYLONESE, general character of, 102 ; ſingular mode of diſpoſing 
of their dead, ibid; remarkable for thick legs, ibid. 
b 43 CHACRELAS, 
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CHACRELAS, a fort of white Negroes, 87. 

CHEROKEES, 210. 

CHINESE, general deſcription of them, 75; remarkable cuſtoms 
of the Chineſe women, 76, 79; Chiacie and Tartars the ſame race 
of people, 77; their language, 421. 

CHRISTIAN and Pagan worſhip mingled together in Lapland, 66,67, 

CIRCASSIAN women, very fair and beautiful, 122; their hoſpitali. 
ty to ſtrangers, 123; ſell their girls for the uſe of the Turkiſh 
ſeraglios, ibid ; are extremely careful of their virginity, ibid. 

CLIMATE, effects of, 37, 49 ; cauſe of the various colour of men, 30). 

Cocnin Chineſe, a well-tormed people, 80; remarkable inſtances 
of their hoſpitality, 81. 

Cox cr rio, curious caſes of, 321, 359 ; progreſs of and growth 
of the fœtus, with curious plates, 343; falſe conceptions, 359, 

Cox o, ſingular cuſtoms there, 148. 

Cook, Captain, an account of the various countries diſcovered by 
him, 228-279; circumſtantial account of the manner of his 
death at O-why-hee, 241-245 

COROMANDEL, natives of, 100; all ages and ſexes bathe promiſ- 

- cuouſly together, ibid. 

Das, 129; the nobles oppreſſed by the king, and the common 
people by the nobles, 130 ; their taſte for finery, 131. 

DisEASEs divided into hereditary and accidental, 374. 

Divixs, remarkable inſtances of, 127. 

EcyrPTiaNs, avery different people from the Arabs, 112; young 
girls deſtined by the public to the pleaſures of travellers, ibid; 
houſes endowed for this charitable purpoſe, ibid ; the fortuitous 
race, how provided for, ibid ; ſmall pox dangerous among them, 
113; flouriſhing ſtate of their commerce, 114; poſſeſſed of an ex- 
traordinary [art, 115; their general character, ibid; their lan- 
guage and hieroglyphics, 415. 

ENGLISH language, 443. 

ESQUIMAUxX Indians, 69, 221, 227. 

ETHIOPIANS, 134; diſtinguiſhed from the Nubians, 1bid ; their 
cuſtoms and manners, 135; ſome Ethiopian nations deſcribed by 
Diodorus Siculus, 135; manner of going to war, and burying 
their dead, 136 ; their language, 414. 

FINLANDERS, 129. 

FLoxIDA and Mifliflippi ſavages, 286. 

FoteTvs, how nouriſhed in the womb, its growth, and the diforders 
occaſioned thereby, 346, 347- 

Foop and drink, effects of, 49. 

Formosa diſcovered in 1430, 9o; ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs of the na- 
tives, ibid ; uncommon ſkill in throwing the lance, ibid ; the 

* women not permitted to bear children till the age of thirty-five, 
82; dreadful diſaſter of the greater part of the iſland and its in - 
habitants, being ſwallowed up by the ſea, ibid. 

FouLIEs, a race between the Negro and the Moor, 141. 

Fox Iſlands, 246 ; their dreſs and manner of living, 247. 

FryeNxCH language, 440. 

FRIENDLY Iflands, manners of the inhabitants, 268; their dreſs, 269. 

GarRET-Denys, 94. 

GENERATION of the human ſpecies, 312; &c. the abſurdity of 

former theories, 313, 314, 315, 316, &c. a more rational theory 
inſiſted upon, and ſubmitted to phyſiologiſts, 321; progreſſive 
formation of the fætus, 346; extraordinary conceptions, 359-62. 

GEORGIANS 1 
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GrLORGIANS, 121. 

Go, 105; handſome women and girls fold as flaves, ibid. 

GOREE, 144. | 

GOTHS, 129. 

GRAND Cairo, a ſickly and unwholeſome city, 113; much afflicted 
with the ſmall-pox and dyſentery, ibid ; unaccountably ſubject te 
the venereal diſeaſe, which is called the bleed evil, ibid. 

GREEKS, naturally fund of liberty, 127; their women handſomer 
than the 'Turkith, ibid ; their language, 427. 

GREENLAND, the firſt colony ſettled there wholly extirminated, 6$. 

GREENLANDERS, a ſavage race, 61; extraordinary manner ot liv 
ing, 63; uncommon foul teeders, 68. 

GuiNnEA negroes, cauſe of their premature old age, 146, 

GUZARAT, 104; the women wear rings in their noſes, 105. 

HEARN=E, his travels in Eſquimaux, Labrador, &c. 221. 

HeBREW ſuppoſed to be the original language, 402-412. 

HisPAaN1lOLA, Columbus's deſcription of its inhabitants, 202. 

Horrrxrors, as deſcribed by Mr. Kolbe, 154; have a cuſtom or 
depriving all the males of one telticle, 156 ; curious deſcription 
of them from Vaillant, 157; the natural apron, for which the 
women are ſo famous, accurately deicribed, 159; dreſs of the 
men, 161; method of hunting, 162; poiloned arrows, 163; ig- 
norance of agriculture, 164; gluttony, ibid ; funeral ceremo- 
nies, 16; ; dreſs of the women, ibid ; account of a new ſet of 
people lately ſprung up among them, called baftard writes, 168. 

HUAHEINT, its inhabitants tall, but very indolent, 268. | 

HuxTER, Mr. curious anatomical experiments made by him, 364. 

IMPREGNATION, the proceſs of, 290, &c. the tubjett continued, 337. 

INSENSIBLE perſpiration, the altonithing utility ot, 376. 

ITALIAN language, 435. 

JaLorrs, genuine negroes, 142; their females very amorous, ibid; 
the flat noſes and big bellies of their children accounted for, 143. 

JarAN ESE, ſame race with the Chinele, 78; their general charac- 
racter, ibid; their ſhocking maſſucre of the Chriſtians, ibid. 

Java, remarkable tor handſome women, 86. 

Jesso, a ſingular race of people, $0. 

Jews, 126. 

Juba, 147. 

KaAluuc Tartars, deſcription of, 72; their quickneſs of ſmell and 
light, ibid ; high character of the Kalmuc women, 73. 

LaproxNE Iilands, 92 ſurprize of the natives at the ſiglit of fire, 93. 

LANGUAGE, original, enquiries concerning, 385-409. 

LAPHAO, 88. 

LArLANDrRxs, a diminutive and ferocious race, 60; remarkable 
for throwing the javelin, 62 ; offer their wives and children to 
ſtrangers, ibid; ſingular manner of burying their dead, 65. 

LaPLANÞD heroes, 66. 

baTix language, 430. 

Lrg Boo, brought from Pelew by Capt. Wilſon, 252; his death, 283. 
Lips, how beſt preſerved, 37, 49; how conſtituted in the bady, 
363 ; ſeat of, in the heart, 364. ' 

loxceviry, remarkable inſtances of, 30; cauſes of, 35, &c. 

Lucai, Iſlands, 287. 

MaDaGasCAR and Moſambique, 182 various opinions relative to 
their origin, 183 ; knowledge of the mechamcal arts, 183. 

Mace drum ot the Laplanders, 67. 

MALABAS2 
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MALABAR, 100. 

Marars and Sumatrians, 84; their extreme ferociouſneſs and in- 
clination to piracy, 85. 

MaLviva lflands, peopled from all nations, 104 ; the women hand- 
ſome, and addicted to venery, ibid. 

MaLLicoL1io, natives of, 85; a deformed race, 276; ſingular 
cuſtom of belting, ibid; the women in a low ſtate of ſervility, 
277 ; their weapons, ibid ; very ſingular tor their honelty, 279. 

Max, conſidered in his different capacities and relations, 1; phyli- 
ologically, 2; dietetically and pathologically, 3; naturally, 4; po- 
litically, 5; morally and theologically, 6; difference in colour 
and complexion, 7, S; cauſes ot this difference, 122; deſcribed 
anatomically and mechanically, 9, 13; infant ſtate of, 14, 16; 
mature ſtate of, 17, 20; form, conſtruction, and ſymmetry, of the 
body, 21, 23; paſlions and emotions, 24, 26; ſtrength of, 27; de- 
cline of, 28, 30; great ages of, 31, 35; affected by climates and 
ſeaſons, 37 ; cauſes of ſhort or long lite, 38, 44; table of the 
comparative duration of life, 46; primeval ſtate of, 53; capable 
of propagating from tis own effence, 54, 56; tail ot, 57 ; ſub- 
yect to the elements, 58; and hence to diſcaſe and death, 59. 

MaANGHIANSs, or men with tails, 89. 

MANILLAa, its inhabitants, 88. 

MaRrIaxa, or Ladrone Iſlands, 92. 

MELinDa and Moſambique, 186. 

MEexsEs, various opinions thereon, 353; their uſe, &c, &c. 358. 

MExsSTRUAL diſcharge, abſurd and contradictory opinions relative 
thereto, 353; reconciled to the views and intentions of Nature, 
357 ; firſt appearance of the menſes the ſign of complete puberty, 
and of a procreating ability, ibid; cautions to be uſed, 358. 

Mxicaxs and Peruvians, as deicribed by Dr. Robertſon, 203; 
by Clavigero, 207; exhortation oft a Mexican to his fon, 207. 

M1NGRELI1ANS, ſame race as the Circaſſians, 124; are extremely 
addicted to theft, ibid ; ſell their own children, 125. 

M1ss1ss1PP1 Indians, 236. 

Moduls, their difference from Europeans, 99; their women ex- 
tremely handſome, ibid ; very tond of bathing, ibid; the men 
marry at ten, and the women at eight, years of age, 100. 

MoLuCcas, $7. 

MoxoMOTAPA, Character of the natives of, 182. 

Mooxs, 116, 134, 141; uſe circumciſion, 119. 

MookisH women in general handſome, 116; are often mothers at 
the age of eleven, and give over child-bearing at the age of thirty, 
ibid; their ornaments and dreſs, 118. 

Morocco, emperor of, 117. 

MusSCOVITES, 132. 

NarTaL, inhabitants of, 177. 

NEGRoOEs and Caftres, diſtinction between, 139, &c. &c..185 ; dif- 
ference between Negroes and Moors, 141 ; qualities of the various 
kinds of negroes, 149; their general ee: 150; method of 
procuring them for ſale, 151; flave-trade, 152, 312; white ne 
groes, 290; curious remarks on the negroes in the Welt Indies, 
302 ; cauſes of their blackneſs, 303, &c. 

NER vous fluid, its uſe and office, 368. 

New Albion, diſcovered by Capt. Cook, 232. 

New Guinea, 93; treatment of the natives to Captain Cook, 95- 

Kew Holland, 96; ſee New South Wales. 
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Nrw South Wales, the eaſtern extremity of New Holland, 97; opi- 
nion of Captain Cook relative to the colour of the natives, ibid; 
perforate the noſe with an hideous ornament, ibid ; ſome of their 
vegetables poiſon, of which ſeveral of the convicts died, 98; ge- 
neral character and behaviour of the natives, ibid ; their women 
have ſoft pleating voices, ibid ; analugous to the Hottentots, gg. 

New Year's Iſles, 273. 

New Zealanders, religion and manners, 270; very healthy, 271. 

NicoBAR, $5; harmony obſerved among various animals at this 
place, ibid ; ſingular cuttoms of the natives, 86. 

NooTxa Sound Indians, 228, 232, 271; manner of treating their 
children, 272 ; pluck out their beard by the roots, ibid. 

NorTH American Indians, as deſcribed by Mr. Jefferſon, 209; 
remarkable anecdotes, 210, 213, 215, 218, 222, 223, 225 curious 
remains of art found in the interior of North America, 219. 

NuBIANS, 134. 

OMA, a native of Otaheite, brought to England by Captain Fur- 
neaux, and taken back by Captain Cook, 267. 

OoNALASKA, 233; the inhabitants inoffenſive and peaceable, 234. 

OsTIacks, leſs ugly than the Samoicdes, 64. 

OTAHEITE, the natives of, deſcribed, 254, 261; method of tattoo- 
ing, 256; their dreſs, ibid ; fond of ſociety, except at meals, 257; 
dreadtul havock made by the venereal diſeaſe, 259; their weap- 
ons and Canoes, 260; propenſity to theft, 261, 265 ; their extreme 
laſciviouſneſs, 262; expertneſs in ſwimming, 263; perſonal ac- 

compliſhments, 264; ſagacity in foretelling the weather, 266. 

O-WHY-HEF, 236; dreſs of the natives, 237; the common people 

encouraged by the chiefs to rob the Engliſh with Captain Cook, 
238 ; conſequences of this, and the unfortunate death of Captain 
Cook at this place, 239-244. 

Paros, land of, 93; natives bite like dogs, 94. 

PARAGUAYS, 204. | 

PATAGONIANS, 279; as deſcribed in Capt. Byron's voyage, 280; 
this account compared with Capt. Wallace's, 282. 

PELEw lilands, 248; the inhabitants go naked, 249; their great 
ſurpriſe at the dreſs of the Englith, ibid; unacquainted with fire- 
arms, 250; their pleaſing manners, 252. 

PrRslAxs, the characters, manners, and cuſtoms, 105; their per- 
ſonal beauty derived from the Georgians and Circaſſians, 107; 
fine women of all complexions in Perſia, 108; uncommon de- 
vourers of fruit, ibid; remedies for ſterility, ibid; language, 418. 


PeRrSPIRATION, inſenſible, a medium whereby bad humours are 
carried off, 376. 


PERUVIANS, 296. 0 

PnILI PIR Iflands, 88. p 

PHOENICIAN language, 414. 

PuBtrRTY, the changes produced by it in the ſyſtem, 331-334. 

PUGNIATAN, 85. 

QUICKENING, action of, deſcribed, 369. 

RELIGION of the Indians in general, 229. 

REeyeRODUCTI1on of the human ſpecies. See Generation. 

Russ1Axs, their manners in the time of Peter I. 131; now a civi- 
liſed people, 132; viſited by contagious diſtempers, ibid. 

SABALA, 94. 

SAINT Thomas Iſland, 147. 

SAMOILEDES, a race of ſavages, 60; eat all kinds of animals, 64. 
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Saxpwien Iflands, 232. 

SENEGAL negroes, the blackeſt and handſomeſt in the world, 142-145. 

SHANSCRIT language, 419. 

StamEsSE, fame race as the Chineſe, 82. 

SIERRA Leona negroes, a ſtupid race, inhabiting a fine country, 145. 

Six Nations, 220. i 

SLAVE trade, cruelty of, 151 reaſons for its gradual abolition, 153. 

Socit rr Iflands, diſcovered by Capt. Cook, 268. 

SOFALA, 177. | 

SOMBRERO, 86. 

SPANIARDS, their complexion and colour, 128; are eaſily diſtin. 
guiſhed from every other people in Europe, ibid ; language, 439. 

SWEDES, remarkable for longevity, 129; the women fruitful, ibid. 

SYMPATRY and antipathy operate very powerfully on females in 
a ſtate of pregnancy, 363. 

TaRTaARSs, territories of, 750; general deſcription of their perſons 
and characters, 71-74. 

TERNANTE, 88. 

TERRA del Fuego, 273; effects of the cold on ſome travellers in 
that region, 274; its miſerable inhabitants, the loweſt of the hu- 
man ſpecies, ibid; enormous ſize of the womens' breaſts, 275. 

Tino, near Botany Bay, 88. 

Tvux1s, its ſituation, 119. 

Turks, a mixed and promiſcuous race, 125; eradicate the hair 
from every part of their body, except the head and chin, 126; 
anxiety of the women to improve their beauty, ibid. | 

VexrreaAL diſeaſe, very general at Grand Cairo, 113; carried by 
the French to Otaheite, and its fatal effects there, 259 ; ſhocking 
conſequences of marrying under this infection, 380. 

Warts, New South. See Botany Bay and New Holland. 

WasninGToOxN Iſland, 234; their habitations, and manner of diſ- 
poiing of their dead, 235. 

Wulre Negroes, 290. 

Woman, formation of, 52; canſes of her formation, 56; why in 
general live longer than men, 48. 

Women, very ugly in Greenland, 61; decorations in Greenland 
and Nova-Zembla, 63; with beards like men, 90. 

ZANGUEBAR, 139. 

ZEMBLIANS, 63. 

L£INGUES, 185. 
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